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IRISH NATIONALITY. 


HEN the policy of governing 
Ireland according to Irish 
ideas was first announced, it was 
hailed as the solution of Irish diffi- 
culties. It seemed at once so states- 
manlike and so liberal, and fell in 
so much with the professions of the 
English Liberal party, and with the 
aspirations of the majority of the 
Irish population, that the announce- 
ment could not fail to be received 
with demonstrative joy. The op- 
posite policy had so long formed 
the principle of action, and had been 
of so little use in effecting the re- 
sults it was intended to produce, 
that it seemed time to try a new way 
of rendering the Irish a loyal and a 
contented people, and of knitting 
them together into that union with 
England which for so many years 
had existed in little more than in 
name, 

At first sight, this new policy 
seemed most admirably calculated 
to accomplish so desirable an object, 
but there were persons, well versed 
in Irish affairs, who quickly per- 
ceived that though such a course 
might be entered upon, it could not 
be followed to its natural conclusion. 
Religious equality might, indeed, be 
established, by the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church; the Land 
Question might be solved by a ju- 
dicious Land Act; and Education 
might be dealt with in a manner, 
if not entirely, yet to a certain ex- 
tent, consonant with Irish ideas; 
but behind all these great questions, 
there rose up one other, that of 
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Trish Nationality, which would claim 
to be dealt with in the same manner 
as the others, but which, consistently 
with the autonomy of the British 
Empire, could not be so treated. 

This, indeed, is the real Irish 
difficulty, the one which has lain at 
the root of all the others, and which 
to a great extent has been the cause 
of the disappointment of the san- 
guine expectations entertained as 
to the results of those great Irish 
remedial measures which have lately 
been passed; and now that nearly 
every matter of importance has been 
dealt with (one only, the Education 
Question, still waiting solution), 
this one, of Nationality, is preparing 
to come forward and take its place 
as—what it is emphatically entitled 
to be considered— the Irish Question. 

Recent elections in Ireland have 
shown the increasing favour with 
which the subject is received, as 
well as the accumulating force of 
the agitation in its behalf, whilst 
the incessant discussions thereon in 
the press, and the vehement speeches 
of politicians, show clearly what is 
now uppermost in men’s minds. 

To be able to comprehend what 
Irish Nationality is, one must be 
familiar with the early history of 
that country, for from those times 
are drawn the materials which form 
the very basis of the idea. As we 
study the volumes containing that 
history, and as we toil through 
the reigns of the numerous pagan 
Irish sovereigns, whose deeds are 
chronicled in the most minute 
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manner, we come, first, to discredit 
the greater part, if not the whole, 
of what we read, and finally we are 
unable to refrain from smiling at the 
credulity which could accept it as 
true. But studying Irish history 
in this sceptical spirit is of little 
avail. We may doubt the authen- 
ticity of documents which have 
transmitted to us in such minute 
detail from the centuries before the 
Christian era the events of those 
ancient times; we may be struck 
by the strange likeness which some 
of the events bear to those well 
known to have occurred in other 
countries, and in our own judgment 
esteem them but an adaptation to 
Ireland ; we may recognise the hand 
of monkish superstition in the nar- 
rative of the ante-Christian period ; 
we may detect the gross anachro- 
nisms, and be amused with the pal- 
pable inventions, but we must not 
forget that, true or false, all these 
things are implicitly believed in 
by the Irish people, and form the 
very basis of the feeling of Irish 
Nationality. 

That enthusiastically Lrish his- 
torian, O'Halloran, gives us in 
the preliminary discourse to his 
History and Antiquities of Treland 
avery fair example of the extrava- 
gant ideas that prevail concerning 
Irish history : 


In fact (says he), let us consider it in 
every light which it is capable of, and it 
will appear that a rational history of Ire- 
land may afford as much amusement and 
instruction as that of any other nation 
whatever. Would we view it philosophi- 
cally, where shall we find the history of the 
human mind more elevated and more 
amiable? Do we look for incentives to 
the brightest actions for national liberty ? 
Let us behold Ceallach in Caishil, a prince, 
gallant, brave, and young, iusidiously im- 
prsoned by the Dane, and threatened with 
perpetual imprisonment in a foreign land 
if he will not consent to deliver up his 
country a prey to these strangers. Instead 
of acquiescing to demands so injurious to 
his people, he privately directs his successor, 
though of another family, to make no kind 
of concession to these barbarians; and, to 
take advantage of this negotiation, to arm 
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his country to their destruction, without 
any regard to his particular fate. How 
noble a subject for the muse! Are we 
taught to venerate Judith for destroying 
the oppressor of her country? Behold a 
character more amiable, as less culpable, 
in an Irish princess of the royal line of 
Heremon—exposing her person, whilst she 
preserved her honour, to rid her country of 
a foreign tyrant! And do we admire a 
Curtius sacrificing his life to the good of 
his country? How much more sensible, 
glorious, and worthy of imitation was the 
conduct of a Fingal, a Seadhna, and a 
Connal, who, in the famous sea-fight off 
Dundalk, finding theirs, and their country's 
liberty at stake, at one desperate effort 
grasp in their arms the commanders of the 
enemy's ships, and plunge with them into 
the fathomless abyss. 

Would we be acquainted with a people 
where true liberty was wisely fenced from 
aristocratical oppression and democratical 
insolence, where a line was drawn between 
religion and bigotry, intemperate zeal and 
true charity, behold the faithful pages of 
Irish history bearing testimony to all these 
points ! 


In comparison with Irish history 
the antiquity of all other countries 
is modern. Ages before Romulus 
and Remus were suckled by the 
wolf, long too before Greece rose 
out of ignorance and barbarism, 
lrelan 1 was a nation. 

Legend tells of a race inhabiting 
Ireland before the Deluge, but they 
were swept away in that mighty 
flood. Three centuries later the 
historian begins to tread on firmer 
ground. Then we read of colony 
following colony into Ireland, and 
there are records of their invasions 
and of their battles. There were 
the Fomorians, the Nemedians, the 
Firbolgs, and the Tuatha de Danans, 
mighty races, some of whom in the 
dim light of antiquity are magni- 
fied into giants, each in turn ex- 
pelling the other from the country, 
until the last of them was expelled 
by that Milesian race to be de- 
scended from which is the proud 
boast of Irishmen. 

It was in the beginning of the 
summer, in the year of the world 
2934, on the kalends of May, on 
the 5th day of the week, and the 
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7th of the moon, that the Milesians 
planted their first colony in the 
country which was to be their home. 
For many years previously they had 
been wandering through the world. 
Originally they were a Scythian 
colony, who, under Phenius, the 
famous inventor of letters, first set- 
tled in Egypt. There Niul his son, 
who was learned like his father, 
married Scota daughter to Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, the oppressor of the 
Israelites, and had an only son, 
Gathelus by name. Having become 
the objects of the jealousy of the 
Egyptians, they were expelled the 
country, and took refuge in Greece, 
where they resided for about fifty 
years. Thence they migrated to 
Spain, and some years afterwards 
the three sons of Milesus, the prince 
of the colony, invaded Ireland in 
thirty large ships. ‘Of this our 
fie. the Irish] annals are as posi- 
tive as of their E gyptian and Gre- 
cian migrations.’ 

‘ From this period,’ writes O’Fla- 
herty (an authority on Irish history) 
in 1684, ‘ there has been a continued 
succession (!) of kings of the pos- 
terity of the Milesian line in Ireland 
and Scotland to the present day, for 
the space of 2699 years.’ 

The new settlers, having con- 
quered the inhabitants of Ireland, 
set themselves to cultivate and im- 
prove the land, and to rear up that 
form of government than which it 
is impossible to produce one more 
perfect. The land was distributed 
among the clans ; and, that no great 
inequi ality might arise, fresh dis- 
tributions of it were constantly 
made, it being deemed that any 
considerable inequality of property 
would be subversive of liberty. 

The country was divided into 
five provinces, over each of which 
a king reigned ; and to prevent the 
wars which would inevitably have 
ensued from such a state of things, 
one supreme monarch was chosen 
of the royal blood, to whom, and 
to the great council of the realm 
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assembled at Tara, all disputes and 
appeals from the provincial kings 
were submitted. ‘The people were 
divided into different classes, and 
every sept or class was appointed a 
particular station to fill in the State. 
First came the Druids, both on ac- 
count of their high birth, of their 
learning, and of the respect paid to 
them as ministers of religion; and 
in this class also were included the 
literati—a fact proving the high 
estimation in which literature was 
held by the ancient Irish. Next 
came the nobility, or the knights, 
heroes as great as those more fami- 
liar to us, whose deeds have earned 
for them an undying fame. Then 
came a class—the Beatachs—or 
keepers of open houses for the re- 
lief of strangers and distressed na- 
tives. The inferior urilitary officers 
held the next place, and the arti- 
sans, husbandmen, and common 
soldiers composed the last order. 

The provincial kings had in minia- 
ture the same regal establishments 
as the supreme monarch — each 
having his own order of chivalry, 
his own literati, his own senachies. 
These military orders of knights 
were very early established in Ire- 
land, for long before the birth of 
Christ there existed the Order of the 
Knights of the Red Branch; and 
superior to them was another, pe- 
culiar to the blood royal, called the 
Knights of the Collar. It would be 
impossible to enumerate here the 
virtues, nor have we space to cite 
instances of the generosity and 
bravery, of knights and kings; 
but it is deserving of mention, that 
so honourable were they, that they 
fixed beforehand, by mutual agrce- 
ment, the day and place for the 
battle, and so great was their magna- 
nimity, so lofty their principles, that 
should their adversary have through 
some misfortune been unable to 
prepare sufficiently for the en- 
counter, the battle was postponed 
until he should be in a better state 
of readiness. 
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‘ Suffice it,’ writes an Irish his- 
torian, ‘that so famed were our 
Irish knights for elegance of shape, 
strength, and size, that our annals 
assure us they were all over Europe 
called the heroes of the Western Isles.’ 

The people themselves were a 
warlike people, and Ireland kept up 
a largestanding army. Her troops 
had regular pay settled on them 
(according to their rank and posts) 
in the reign of Seadhna, who 
flourished about 600 years B.C., 
and they were renowned for their 
appearance and personal courage. 
Ireland had also a large naval force, 
and by these means she carried war 
into foreign countries, descending 
upon Britain and Gaul, and making 
even all-conquering Rome afraid to 
attack her. 

Whilst so much attention was 
bestowed on warfare, it might be 
supposed that literature and arts, 
or commercial or industrial pursuits, 
were neglected. 

Such, however, was far from 
being the case. In no nation of 
the world was learning held in such 
honour, nor so much encourage- 
ment given to it, as under this most 
admirable Milesian Government. 
In the reign of the renowned 
sovereign Ollamh Fodhla or the 
Learned Doctor, who flourished ac- 
cording to Flaherty a.m. 3236, or 
764 years B.Cc., a law was passed 
which, says O’ Halloran— 


continued for ever after an unalterable 
maxim of State, by which the different 
sciences were to be confined for ever to 
different families. To support these dif- 
ferent professions with suitable dignity, 
public stipends were allowed them by the 
State; and it was decreed that, in all wars 
or intestine commotions, their persons or 
properties should be held sacred and un- 
molested by all parties; and so great was 
the veneration of our ancestors for arts and 
letters, that though by violence the mon- 
archy was but too often acquired,’ and am- 
bition occasioned the most bloody conflicts, 
yet, for a space exceeding two thousand 
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years, a single instance cannot be produced 
of the violation of the law. 

Ollamh Fodhla founded a uni- 
versity at Tara, and schools and 
colleges were established by the 
Druids in different parts of the 
country for the education of youth. 
The religious system previous to 
Christianity was Druidical, and the 
greatest respect and deference was 
accorded to the Druids, they being 
the persons to' whom the highest 
functionsin the State wereintrusted, 
besides being the exclusive inter- 
preters of the will of the gods. 

In a people so given to learning, 
it may naturally be expected that 
the laws of the country were ex- 
ceptionally excellent. Nor are we 
disappointed ; for excellence in 
this respect was as remarkable as 
in other matters, and the impar- 
tiality with which they were ad- 
ministered could not be exceeded. 
Until the reign of Fedlim the Legis- 
lator (A.D. 164) retaliation was the 
basis of Irish law, but this wise 
sovereign commuted such punish- 
ments into erics or fines varying 
according to the enormity of the 
offence. The judges were called 
Brehons, and the laws they so ably 
and impartially administered are 
now familiarly known under the 
name of Brehon laws. 

If Ireland was famous in all 
these respects, she was as fa- 
mous also for her wealth. The 
whole country had (soon after the 
landing of the Milesians) been 
made obedient to the husbandman, 
and produced great quantities of 
provisions. Linen and _ woollen 
goods were wrought to great per- 
fection. The fisheries employed 
many people, and as the Irish had 
superintendents over each me- 
chanic trade, ‘it is reasonable to 
conclude that mechanic arts, the 
sure proof of a-maritime power, 
flourished here.’ It is believed, 


) Of the 136 heathen kings of Ireland, 100 perished by the sword. See O’Flaherty’ 
Ogygia. 
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too, that painting and statuary 
were not unknown, whilst the Irish 
were celebrated for music. 

Ireland was rich also in mines 
of gold, silver, copper, and tin, and 
the Milesians wrought all these 
minerals to the highest perfection, 
as the ancient Irish annals declare. 
Precious stones too were found in 
abundance, and were worn as orna- 
ments. 

On no occasion was the profuse 
wealth exhibited to such a degree 
as at the great triennial meeting at 
Tara. Here stood the palace of 
the sovereign of Ireland, together 
with smaller palaces for the pro- 
vincial kings, all of them celebrated 
for their magnificence and the 
taste of their decorations. 

Here, every third year, was held 
a general convention of the State, 
at which new laws were made, and 
all disputes finally determined. The 
opening of this meeting was solemn 
and magnificent. Sacrifices were 
offered, and the holy fires lighted 
up, accompanied by music of all 
kinds, and the declamation of odes 
to the Deity. 


The king (says Probus) and chiefs of 
the people, the princes, the peers and 
magistrates, the Druids, enchanters, sooth- 
sayers, and doctors in all arts and sciences 
being assembled, Laogaire, like a second 
Nebuchadnezzar, had the assembly at Tara 
opened with songs and lutes, timbrels and 
harps, and every species of verse. 


The grandeur of this palace has 
been celebrated by ancient writers, 
and the days of its greatest glory 
were those of Cormac (A.D. 250). 

This sovereign exceeded all his 
predecessors in magnificence. In 
his time most of the vessels of the 
Court were of pure gold or silver ; 
when he dined in state, he was 
waited on by 150 of the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of the king- 
dom, and on his sideboard were 
150 cups of massive gold and 
silver, 

And so we form a picture, or 
rather get only a faint representa- 
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tion, of that ancient Ireland which 
lives in the minds of Irishmen of 
the present day. We have gathered 
this, our idea of it, from the soberer 
pages of history; they have formed 
theirs from sources which heighten 
the colours of the scenes described. 

To them these ancient stories of 
wealth, liberty, and power, have 
come in strange traditions, in an- 
cient ballads, in curious and won- 
derful legends, the burden of which 
finds confirmation in the names of 
the places amidst which the people 
live—‘ confirmation strong as proofs 
of holy writ.’ Inthisspotsleeps oneof 
the Milesian kings; in these mounds 
lie the remains of the thousands of 
brave warriors who fell in some 
great battle ; this is the site of some 
grand palace. But all the glorious 
pomps of ancient pagan Ireland 
have passed away. We may look 
now in vain for any trace of that 
ancient grandeur. The temples of 
the Greeks, the palaces of the 
Romans, still exist in nearly all 
their beauty, but of the Irish 
palaces there remains, like the 
Temple of Jerusalem, not one stone 
upon another : 


The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples 

Leave not a rack behind. 


Treland’s fame, however, lives in 
story. She was the first amongst 
the Western nations; she was the 
polisher and instructor of adjacent 
nations; she was the seat of wealth, 
industry, and commerce ; wise were 
her kings, brave were her warriors, 
just were her laws, free and happy 
were her people. And their de- 
scendants in the present day love 
to linger over the stories of the 
past, and yearn fondly and longingly 
after those olden times, We catch 
the feeling in Moore’s lines : 


Oh, for the kings who flourished then! 
Oh, for the pomp that crown’d them! 


But we catch another feeling in 
other lines in the same poem, which 
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only later events will enable us to 
understand : 


Oh, for the swords of former times! 
Oh, for the men who bore them! 


In the fifth century Ireland was 
Christianised ; and according to one 
of the Irish historians, the effect of 
this great innovation was a mortal 
blow to the greatness of Ireland. 
The new religion introduced a kind 
of doctrine hitherto unknown to 
the people, who were now taught 
patience, humility, meckness, and 
Christian charity, instead of those 
elevated notions of military glory, 
of intrepidity and independence, 
which hitherto prevailed. But 
whatever influence Christianity had 
in this respect—and we are inclined 
to the belief that it had but very 
little, internal feuds and dissensions 
being certainly as common and as 
bloody and bitter after as before the 
introduction of Christianity —it soon 
acquired the greatest hold over the 
people, and had the most important 
influence in moulding their cha- 
racter. The secret of its success 
is attributable to the manner in 
which it was presented to them, for 
St. Patrick engrafted Christianity 
on the pagan superstitions with so 
much skill, that he won the people 
over before they understood the 
exact difference between the two 
systems of belief, and adapted it so 
cleverly to the social system of the 
country, and to the character of the 
people, that it came to be looked 
upon as a national institution in- 
stead of as a foreign emanation. 
The Irish people were remarkable 
for their fervent attachment to 
their clans, and had always so high 
a reverence for the chief of their 
clan, that they trusted and obeyed 
him implicitly ineverything. Long 
custom had made it, in fact, a mat- 
ter of necessity with them to follow 
a guide, and they submitted them- 
selves unhesitatingly and without 
question to a person whose authority 
they conceived to be supreme. 
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This spirit of clanship was trans- 
ferred by St. Patrick to the insti- 
tutions of the Church, by gaining 
over the chiefs of the clans, by 
making them the abbots or heads 
of the monasteries which he esta- 
blished, and by identifying the wel. 
fare or progress of the monastic 
society with the welfare of the clan. 
This goes a long way to explain the 
unwavering constancy with which 


‘the Irish people have clung to their 


faith in all the vicissitudes they 
afterwards passed through. 

One great increase to the renown 
of that ancient Ireland to which 
the people of Ireland look back 
with so much pride, took place in 
the period between the advent of 
St. Patrick and the invasion of the 
Anglo-Normans. In this period, 
learning and literature were brought 
to a higher perfection, to a more 
world-wide fame, than at any former 
time. 

The Christian missionaries had 
early opened schools in opposition 
to the Druids; and, as the latter 
were converted to the true faith, 
their schools were changed into 
Christian seminaries. As Druidism 
fell into disrepute, these multiplied ; 
and we are informed that never 
were the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
the Greeks, or Persians more cele- 
brated for pre-eminence in all the 
liberal arts than the Irish were 
from the fifth to the latter end of 
the ninth century. Students from 
all parts of Europe flocked to the 
Irish schools, the most celebrated of 
which were at Lismore, Armagh, 
Bangor, Clonfert, and Cashel, and 
Irish scholars became famous 
throughout Europe. 

But in other ways Ireland's 
greatness began to decline. She 
had reached the zenith of power 
and prosperity in the days of 
Cormac. Two centuries after, 
Christianity, as we have already 
said, struck a blow at that great- 
ness. A few centuries later, 
and those sturdy Northmen, the 
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terror of so many nations, had dis- 
covered her fertile shores; and the 
efforts to defeat their ever recur- 
ring invasions weakened the king- 
dom ; the central or supreme execu- 
tive power lost its authority ; the 
provincial kings, no longer con- 
strained, acted according to their 
own desires ; internal wars became 
more frequent and bloody; and 
when the Anglo-Norman adven- 
turers first set foot on Irish soil, 
instead of finding a united people 
presenting a firm, bold front, they 
found a kingdom divided against 
itself, and unable to offer any resist- 
ance. A national spirit had ceased to 
exist, and even so great an event as 
the Anglo-Norman invasion did not 
suffice to bring it again into being. 

It was owing to these internal 
dissensions, as is well known, that 
the aid of foreigners was invoked, 
and that the English were first 
introduced into Ireland. 

The earliest English historians, 
and, indeed, subsequent ones who 


were, to a considerable degree, able 
to form an opinion of the circum- 
stances of lreland, found nothing 
to lead them to the belief that the 
Irish had been a wealthy, warlike, 
and mighty people—so far from it, 
indeed, that they looked upon them 


as little better than barbarians. 
They were destitute of all the 
marks of civilisation. With the 
exception of some religious houses, 
the habitations of even the chiefs 
were only huts, built of wattles, 
whilst the customs and manners of 
life were extremely primitive. It 
is impossible to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between Irish and English 
historians ; but it must, we think, 
be allowed, that subsequent events 
make it probable that truth pre- 
dominates on the English side. 

It might be expected that from 
this time would date the com- 
mencement of a new spirit of Irish 
Nationality in resistance to the 
foreigner; but such can scarcely 
be said to be the case. For nearly 
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four centuries afterwards, civil war 
and anarchy was the normal state 
of Ireland. Many of the great 
English lords had deserted the 
English crown, and had gone over 
to Irish manners, customs, and 
ways of thinking. In their petty 
wars against each other, they 
formed alliances with the Irish; 
and, becoming more Irish than the 
Trish themselves, endeavoured in- 
dividually to expel English autho- 
rity from the country. The sole 
reason that this desired consumma- 
tion was not reached, was that 
those who were hostile to English 
rule did not unite—they had no 
point of union or centralisation— 
they were divided among them- 
selves, the enemies of each other, 
individual selfishness stood in the 
place of patriotic spirit, personal 
aggrandisement in the place of 
national welfare, their mutual in- 
juries kindled mutual animosities, 
and, though there was much hatred 
against England, caused by the 
severity of the spasmodic efforts of 
the English to subdue Ireland, 
there was no national sentiment. 
Whilst Ireland was in this con- 
dition, and whilst she was still 
an unconquered country, events 
were taking place in Europe which 
were soon to make their influence 
felt in Ireland. The great move- 
ment of the Protestant Reformation 
had reached its height. It swept 
across England, shaking that king- 
dom to its centre in the mighty 
changes it effected. It reached Ire- 
land, but the Irish rejected the new 
form of faith presented to them, 
and remained true to the faith 
which they had now held for more 
than a thousand years. No effort, 
indeed, was made to convert them 
beyond the establishment of a 
church of Protestant clergy and 
bishops, and the transfer to these 
of the revenues of the Church of 
Rome, and the only change effected 
in Ireland by the Reformation was, 
that the Government became Pro- 
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testant, and thus Protestantism and 
English rule became identified. 
When Henry VIII., and with him 
the English people, had once taken 
the decided step of adopting the 
Reformation, and when he had 
quarrelled with the Pope, it was 
not long before he discerned how 
dangerous a weapon against Eng- 
land Ireland would be in the hands 
of the pontiffs, and he determined 
to perfect the conquest of that 
country. From this reign, then, 
dates the commencement or revival 
of Irish Nationality. From this 
reign the sacred cause of religion 
was to bind together all the dis- 
cordant elements of strife ; and 
religion and patriotism, those two 
most powerful incentives to action, 
were joined hand in hand in op- 
position to England: whilst not 
alone was this union effected 
amongst the mere Irish, but the 
inhabitants of English descent, 
having also very generally rejected 
the Reformation, were driven to 
make common cause with their co- 
religionists, and thus the distinction 
of race was lost, and individual feuds 
were smothered up, to rise again 
amalgamated into one chief feud, 
that of Catholicism and Ireland 
against Protestantism and England. 
In the study of Irish history, and 
in the consideration of. English 
policy in Ireland, persons are too 
apt to lose sight of those larger 
interests for which England was 
struggling, and to regard the 
English policy in Ireland as simply 
one of wilful cruelty and tyranny. 
But when we keep in mind the 
position in which England was so 
long placed, the death struggle in 
which she was engaged against the 
most powerful forces in the world, 
when we see that she could not 
afford to throw away the slightest 
chance, to neglect the slightest pre- 
caution, so desperate were the odds, 
we come to understand that the 
measures she adopted, however cruel 
and harsh they may appear to the 
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Irish, were only the necessary con- 
sequences of her position. She was 
struggling fiercely for intellectual 
and civil freedom. She was en- 
gaged in a contest against the most 
despotic tyranny that has ever 
existed, in a battle for freedom of 
thought, conscience, and action, 
for all those things which men 
now hold most dear. She was 
dealing the first blow at that intel- 
lectual despotism which was crush- 
ing and retarding the progress 
of the Christian world, a triumph 
over which was the first step 
towards the acquisition of those in- 
estimable blessings of civil and 
religious liberty which are now 
enjoyed by all beneath her sway. 
When we consider all this, and 
when we see that the welfare of the 
human race was involved in that 
struggle, we attach considerably 
less importance than we otherwise 
should to the temporary effects on 
Ireland of that prolonged contest, 
however much we may deplore 
them. 

It was not all at once that re- 
ligion effected the union of the dif- 
ferent clans, or caused the English 
in Ireland to unite with the Celts, 
for it appears that the wars and re- 
bellions in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. had their origin in 
the transfer to English settlers of 
the lands of Irish chieftains, and it 
also appears that similar rebellions 
continued during the reign of Queen 
Mary, who was a Catholic. But in 
the reign of Elizabeth, the Roman 
Catholic religion had gained a con- 
siderable hold on men’s minds in 
Ireland as a principle of discontent, 
and the chieftains began to discover 
the advantages which sprang from 
an attachment to that Church. 
Thus we find O'Neill proclaiming 
that ‘ whosoever it shall be that 
will join with me, I will employ 
myself to the utmost of my power 
in their defence, .and for the extir- 
pation of heresy, the planting of the 
Roman Catholicreligion, the delivery 
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of our country,’ &c. &ce. Thus de- 
claring themselves the champions 
of the Roman Catholic religion, the 
Trish received supplies of money 
and men both from the Pope and 
from the King of Spain, and Jesuits 
flocked over to Ireland to stir up 
religious fanaticism, and unite the 
people in one sacred and national 
cause. At this time, however, and 
down to the rebellion of 1641, the 
extreme severity with which the 
English wars were carried on in 
Treland, and the confiscations of the 
Trish lands, were the chief causes 
which generated in the Irish that 
hatred to England which has so long 
continued. But that rebellion— 
whatever it may have been in reality 
—got the credit of being an attempt 
at a general massacre of the Pro- 
testant population, and from that 
moment the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion became permanently identified 
with the Irish national cause, both 
of them having a common object, 
the destruction of the Protestant 
English Government in Ireland, 
an event which would restore to the 
Irish people their lands and their 
independence, to the Church its 
pre-eminence and its ecclesiastical 
revenues. 

For nearly a century after the 
Reformation the history of Ireland 
is almost nothing but a record of 
rebellions and confiscations. There 
were confiscations in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I.; there 
was the plantation of Ulster, and 
the Cromwellian Settlement, and 
crowning all the Act of Settlement 
of Charles II. The confiscations 
begot rebellions, and rebellions be- 
got fresh confiscations, and the 
people were driven far from the 
places of their birth, far from their 
‘homes, far from those lands which 
they regarded as theirs by right, 
and which they now saw passing 
mto the possession of their tyran- 
nical masters. It would be difficult 
for us.to realise the bitterness of 
feelings created by such -treatment, 
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but in the course of years the 
occasion arose when it was 
practically exhibited. A Catholic 
sovereign, James II., sat on the 
throne of England. The English 
Revolution took place. He was 
driven from that country and threw 
himself on the loyalty of the Irish 
people to a Catholic Crown. His 
cause having now become a common 
one with the people of Ireland, they 
flocked to his standard, hoping to 
regain their lost possessions, hoping 
for that revenge for which they had 
so long been praying. For a short 
time these hopes were realised, and 
the brief period they were in power 
was employed in crushing their foes 
and driving them from the country, 
in resuming possession of their for- 
feited estates, and establishing once 
more the Roman Catholic Church. 

Thus Irish Nationality became for 
once a realised fact; and this one 
instance goes far to prove that Irish 
Nationality is incompatible. with 
any connection with England, or 
with the existence in Ireland of a 
class whosesympathiesand affections 
are with England. The events of 
this period are so well known and 
have been so often discussed that it 
is needless to enter into any further 
particulars. The English once more 
triumphed, lands and tithes were 
again restored to English and Pro- 
testants; but theissue of the struggle 
had been so long doubtful, and the 
extirpation of English rule so nearly 
effected, that the determination was 
come to, to establish the Govern- 
ment on a firm and exclusively 
Protestant basis; and in order to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar 
attempt, Ireland was bound hand 
and foot in the Penal Laws. 

The effect of those laws upon the 
people was to deprive them of the 
principal of their civil rights, and 
as a consequence they were reduced 
to the lowest: state of. poverty. 
Trade there was none, agriculture 
there was little ; and there being no 
employment for the people, distress 
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and famine followed. Politically, 
they had no existence—they were 
in fact in abeyance, and the penal 
code nearly accomplished its pur- 
pose, and almost extinguished the 
Irish national spirit. 

The tide turned, however, and 
the relaxation of the Penal Laws 
began. With each relaxation the 
spirit of Irish Nationality revived, 
and with the improvement in the 
condition of the people the bitter 
and hostile feelings which had been 
engendered by those laws instead 
of softening became more and more 
obtrusive. Circumstances partly 
internal, partly external, brought 
about the first changes, and, as 
each link was struck off the chain, 
renewed exertions were made by 
the people for a restoration of 
their full rights. Finally in 1782 
Ireland gained her independence. 

It is a matter of no little difficulty, 
however, to comprehend what was 
meant by Irish Nationality at this 
period, there being such a confusion 
of ideas, or rather such a looseness 
in the use of terms in the writings 
of the day and in the speeches of 
the political leaders. We find the 
patriotic volunteers by virtue of 
their imposing force and stern de- 
termination successful in achieving 
the independence of the Irish Par- 
liament ; we hear the ringing shouts 
of triumph when that independence 
was gained, we hear rising above 
all Grattan’s boastful words, ‘ Ire- 
land is now a nation,’ and we fancy 
we have here the true type of Irish 
Nationality, that we have here the 
example of what would again satisfy 
the cry for Irish independence in 
the present day; but subsequent 
events impel us to the conclusion 
that we have erred. The triumph 
which at first sight appears to be a 
national proves to be only a party 
one: the Trish Parliament became 
independent, but the Irish people— 
those in whom the physical force 
of the nation lay—remained in the 
same condition as previously ; and 
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great as was the apparent gain 
of Irish independence, subsequent 
events soon proved that the dis- 
affected classes had not been con- 
ciliated or satisfied thereby, and 
that the liberal course now pursued 
by the Government had failed 
completely in altering the senti- 
ments of the Irish towards England 
or the Protestant ascendency party 
in Ireland. This was brought for- 
cibly to the notice of those who held 
the places of Government in Ire. 
land when the French Revolution 
astonished and horrified the world. 
The leaders of the popular party in 
Ireland thought that,with this dread 
example, those who held the reins 
of government would not dare 
any longer to reject the popular 
demands for Parliamentary Reform 
and Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
But they found that the governing 
party were extremely tenacious of 
the power they possessed, knowing 
full well that their own safety de- 
pended on it. Thus disappointed, 
the Irish malcontents set to work 
to gain their ends by force. 

A short time previously there 
had been formed a society under 
the name of the United Irishmen, 
which had for its object the con- 
necting of the whole Irish nation 
firmly together for the purpose of 
obtaining not only a reform of 
Parliament, but an entire deliver- 
ance for the Roman Catholics from 
all the remaining restrictions laid 
upon them, and of placing them on 
an equality with the Protestants. 
But the rapid spread of those sub- 
versive principles which obtained 
during the French Revolution 
quickly changed the aim of this 
society, and the clearest proof was 
afforded of the intention of its 
members with the assistance of 
France ‘to overturn the laws, consti- 
tution and government, and every 
existing establishment, civil or 
ecclesiastical, as well as to dis- 
solve the connection between the 
two kingdoms,’ (Secret Committee 
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House of Commons 1799—Report.) 
The different steps taken to secure 
these ends need not be here recited. 
The system established gradually 
acquired the means of disturbing 
the tranquillity of the country in 
all its parts, by forcible resistance 
to the authority of the laws, until, 
finally, it culminated in the out- 
break of 1798. That outbreak, if 
successful, would, as regards Ire- 
land, have severed the connection 
with Great Britain, would have re- 
instated the natives of Ireland in 
their ancestral possessions, and 
have placed within the grasp of the 
Irish people that which they so 
long and ardently coveted—their 
freedom from the Saxon yoke. But 
the might of England was brought 
to bear against that outbreak, and 
it was crushed, leaving behind 
it, as important historical events 
usually do, a moral, that below 
those classes who had been content 
with the then existing form of Irish 
independence, and with the degree 
of connection that existed between 
the two countries, there was another 
class, and that far the most nume- 
rous, which aimed not at Parlia- 
mentary independence or the abro- 
gation of obnoxious statutes, but at 
the total separation of Ireland from 
England, and, that being gained, 
at a social revolution in Ireland 
itself. 

Immediately after the failure of 
this rebellion the Union was car- 
ried, Ireland’s independence ended, 
and Ireland as a nation merged 
into the greater nationality of the 
British Empire. 

We postpone to the conclusion of 
this article the consideration of this 
important measure, preferring to 
remark on its effects rather than on 
the changes at the time introduced 
by it. 

From the time the Union was 
passed the efforts of Irish National- 
ists have been repeatedly, indeed 
almost incessantly, directed to its 
repeal. Ten years had not elapsed 


when the cry was loudly raised, 
and in all the long years after, 
when the increasing population had 
reduced the means of subsistence, 
when millions were annually on the 
verge of starvation, when the strug- 
gle for mere existence was fierce 
and prolonged, the Union was 
looked upon by the people as the 
cause of all their suffering, of all 
their poverty. Every now and then 
a cry for Repeal was heard, each 
time coming with greater force, 
until in the year 1843 it reached 
the climax. 

O’Connell, having succeeded in 
effecting Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, had now taken up the sub- 
ject of what he designated Ireland’s 
Emancipation, and was the chief 
leader in the agitation. Adepts in 
the art of organisation, the leaders 
had organised this great movement 
for Repeal with a success surpassing 
all former efforts. An Association, 
having for its object the repeal of 
the Legislative Union, had been 
formed soon after the passing of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and 
for fourteen years, off and on, had 
been organising the people, and 
sowing in their hearts that seed 
which in due time should bring 
forth its proper fruit. 

In the year 1843 O’Connell,having 
pleaded the cause of Repeal before 
the Corporation of Dublin and 
having induced them to petition 
Parliament on the subject, left Dub- 
lin for the provinces, with other 
leaders, and held a series of open 
air meetings, to which the peasantry 
flocked in enormous numbers. At 
these ‘ monster meetings’ the most 
violent and inflammatory speeches 
were made, though at their perora- 
tion there came generally the in- 
culcation of peaceful conduct, upon 
the principle that ‘ whoever commits 
a crime gives strength to the enemy.’ 


Take heed (said O'Connell at one of 
these meetings) not to misconceive me. Is 
it by force or violence, bloodshed or turbu- 
lence, that I shall achieve this victory, 
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dear above all earthly considerations to my 
heart? No, perish the thought forever! I 
will do it by legal, peaceable, and constitu- 
tional means alone; by the electricity of 
public opinion, by the moral combination 
of good men, and by the enrolment of 
4,000,000 of repealers. I am a disciple of 
that sect of politicians who believe that the 
greatest of all sublunary blessings is too 
dearly purchased at the expense of a single 
drop of blood. 


In spite, however, of peaceful 
counsel, the inflammatory speeches 
had the natural effect of accustom- 
ing the people to the thought of 
insurrection. Other devices were 
also adopted which should lead 
them to look forward to this con- 
tingency. They were taught to 
assemble together in large numbers 
from great distances, on the com- 
mand being given, and to come to 
the place of meeting in military 
array. One meeting was held at 
Tara, to recall the virtues and 
glories of ancient Ireland ; another 
was held at Mullaghmast (where 
400 Jrish are said to have been 
treacherously slaughtered by the 
English), to recall the baseness by 
which Ireland was betrayed, and to 
revive the bitter feelings of the 
past. By these means the national 
spirit was aroused, and the people 
entered eagerly into an undertaking 
so much after their own heart’s 
desire. What the spirit was that 
moved them is very apparent. 

‘The Saxon stranger shall not 
rule over Ireland,’ said O’Connell 
at one of these meetings ; ‘ it shall 
belong to the Irish, and the Irish 
shall have Ireland.’ And at another 
meeting he said, ‘These meetings 
are satisfying both friends and foes 
that the nation are with me, to a 
man with me, ay, and ready if it 
were necessary to perish to the last 
man.’ 

A pretty clear exposition of the 
ideas of the people on the subject 
was furnished in their devices on 
their banners and triumphal arches 
on these occasions. At Mullingar 
there was a triumphal arch bearing 
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the inscription: ‘A population of 
nine millions is too great to be 
dragged at the tail of another 
nation.’ 

At Longford banners were ex- 
hibited with the inscription, ‘ Ire. 
land for the Irish, and the Irish for 
Treland.’ At Drogheda, ‘A nation 
to be free has only to will it,’ and 
‘ We are Irishmen determined to be 
free.’ 

The Nation—the leading organ 
of the Repealers—in one of its 
articles at this time says: 


The people come together, they move on, 
they are in earnest, they are determined; 
the end is begun, already Ireland is a nation. 
Among the whole civilised race they have 
no foe but the Saxon, no opponent but the 
clumsy and decrepit thing that calls itself 
their master. 


And the people who were the 
subject of these remarks were not 
alone ready but eager for the fray. 
‘When I want you,’ said O’Con. 
nell at one of these monster meet- 
ings, ‘you will come again ;’ and the 
people answered, ‘The sooner the 
better.’ 

‘If you are wanted by me to- 
morrow,’ said he at another meet- 
ing, ‘would you not come? Let 
as many as would come hold up 
their hands.’ A question which was 
answered by ‘a dense forest of up- 
lifted hands waving to and fro amid 
the most tremendous cheering.’ 

But it is unnecessary to go on 
proving, what admits of no doubt, 
that the Irish people both expected 
and were eager for an appeal to 
force, and that the spirit animating 
them was one of hostility to Eng- 
land. O’Connell’s oft-repeated pro- 
testation of loyalty to the Sovereign 
was a mere fiction, for it was at best 
only the expression of a loyalty to 
the person of the Sovereign, and not 
to that of which the Sovereign is 
theoretically considered to be the 
embodiment. 

Our object is sufficiently gained 
when we comprehend what Irish 
Nationality was during this great 
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agitation, and it is unnecessary, 
therefore, to recount the circum- 
stances connected with the collapse 
of the movement. Events subse- 
quent to it, however, as evidence of 
its direct fruits, must not pass 
without notice. 

Even while O’Connell’s agitation 
was in progress, an extreme party 
had arisen, which, seeing that re- 
peal of the Union could not be 
effected by the ‘legal, peaceable, and 
constitutional means’ adopted by 
O'Connell, openly avowed its in- 
tention of accomplishing that end 
by force. And when it became 
clear that O’Connell failed in ob- 
taining what he had so long been 
promising, the eyes of the people 
were turned to the advocates of 
physical force. 

Before anything, however, was 
done by thesé leaders beyond the 
giving to the new movement more 
of a military appearance, there came 
the awful visitation of the famine, 
the sufferings and misery of which 
dreadful period were laid as usual 
at the door of the English Govern- 
ment. When its violence had 
abated, the people were still wait- 
ing for the time, and still it came 
not; but the arrest and conviction 
of one of their leaders kindled again 
their enthusiasm, and then the 
effort, a miserably abortive one, 
was made. Though so long pre- 
paring for it, when the time came, 
they were entirely unprepared, and 
the attempt was easily suppressed, 
but it served to exhibit the inevit- 
able tendency of all Nationalist 
sentiment in Ireland to end in an 
appeal to arms. 

Having thus given an historical 
sketch of the origin and of the 
principal events affecting Irish Na- 
tionality, we may proceed to a 
brief consideration of it in its latest 
phases, and apply to it those con- 
clusions which we have drawn from 
those previous agitations and move- 
ments some of which bear so close an 
analogy to those of the present day. 
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From the time that the great 
tide of emigration flowed to the 
United States, and the intercourse 
between Ireland and America be- 
came closer, American ideas have 
been exerting an influence upon 
Irish national aspirations. The 
most remarkable effect has been 
the developing of a decided oppo- 
sition to the habitual interference 
of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
politics, and in the exhibition of a 
desire to act without their clergy 
in purely secular matters. 

When the American civil war 
ceased, large numbers of American- 
Irish, who had taken part in it, 
on being disbanded came over to 
Ireland, and succeeded in organising 
the well-known Fenian conspiracy, 
which, like the rebellion of 1798, 
aimed at the total separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain, and the 
establishment of an Irish Republic, 
but which is specially remarkable 
as being the first attempt at an 
Irish rebellion in which there was 


nothing of a theological charac- 


ter. Large as were the numbers 
who countenanced and sympathised 
with the movement, deep as was 
their hatred of England, and ready 
as they professed themselves to be 
to strike the blow which should 
make them, according to their ideas, 
free men, yet when the crisis ac- 
tually came, and the test of action 
was applied to words, the great 
mass of the sympathisers were found 
wanting. To take up arms and 
endeavour by force to gain their 
independence was too great a risk ; 
and when once they understood the 
magnitude of the undertaking, and 
began to realise the danger they 
were incurring, they shrank from 
so hazardous an enterprise. 

The national spirit, however, 
which animated Fenianism re- 
mained, and has transmigrated 
into the present Home Rule move- 
ment, in which we have the latest 
phase of the long series of attempts 
at the realisation of the idea of 
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Irish Nationality. Through this 
movement there is now offered to 
the Nationalists the same prize, that 
of Irish independence, with this 
difference, that instead of endea- 
vouring to gain it by force of arms, 
they hope to attain it by constitu- 
tional means, that is to say, by such 
means as the freedom of our Con- 
stitution makes possible. 

Here there is no risk to be run, 
under these circumstances there 
need be no shrinking, and accord- 
ingly we have here a truer exhibi- 
tion of the real numbers of those 
who are opposed to, we will not 
say English rule in Ireland, but 
to union or incorporation with 
England. 

The return of a treason-felony 
convict as a Member of Parliament 
gives the key-note to all sub- 
sequent proceedings; and as the 
people discover that they can par- 
ticipate in the attempt to gain what 
they call their independence, with- 
out rendering themselves in any 
way amenable to the laws of the 
country, their ardour increases. We 
have unmistakable evidence of this 
in each of the now famous Home 
Rule elections that have taken place 
in Ireland within the last few years, 
where the majorities have been in- 
creasing, and where the popular 
enthusiasm has each time been more 
marked. ‘These elections furnish, 
moreover, the proof that the rank 
and file of the Home Rule move- 
ment which constitute these majori- 
ties are composed of the Nationalist 
element in the country. It is 
amongst these men that prevail the 
national sentiments and aspirations 
which we have been describing. It 
needs but a glance at the literature 
which finds most favour with them, 
or a brief perusal of the organs of 
the Nationalist press which repre- 
sent their opinions, to see what 
those opinions are, and what their 
feelings towards England, or to the 
classes which in Ireland are con- 
sidered to be favourable to Fnglish 
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authority in Ireland. Their heroes 
are men who have dared England’s 
power in Ireland’s cause, their 
patriots are men who have opposed 
England’s rule, their martyrs are 
men who have fallen in bidding 
defiance to England’s laws. 

The leaders of the present move- 
ment, so far as they can be regarded 
as the exponents of the desires of 
the Home Rulers, for the present 
deprecate total separation from 
England, and profess to aim only 
at obtaining some sort of Federalisa- 
tion. But though claiming to be 
leaders they can only follow the 
masses and swim with the stream; 
and it is not credible that a people 
holding the deep, intense feeling of 
patriotism which the Irish lay claim 
to would ever be contented with 
anything short of that total emanci- 
pation from British authority which, 
as we have seen, has for centuries 
been their first and chiefest aspira- 
tion, and it is idle, therefore, to talk 
of any degree of Home Rule, short 
of absolute separation from Eng- 
land, satisfying this craving after 
independence and nationality. 

There is as yet no generally re- 
cognised scheme put forward by the 
Home Rule party. It would be 
both impolitic and inconvenient for 
them to state at present distinctly 
what they want. The only pointas 
yet clear, to which they all give their 
adherence, is a Parliament in Dublin. 
But when the flood runs beyond a 
demand for a modified form of 
Home Rule, the leaders must go 
with it. Indeed it may already be 
noticed, that not alone do they 
contemplate such a contingency, but 
that they perceive that the real 
force of the movement lies in the 
prospect of the realisation of those 
visionary ideas of Irish Nationality 
which pervade the masses. Mr. 
Butt, in his pamphlet sketching the 
outline of a Federal Constitution, 
such as he believes would be of ad- 
vantage both to England and Ire- 
land to adopt, has a chapter called 
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‘The Destiny of Ireland,’ which is 
an appeal to these ideas. 


It may appear to some (says he) that I 
take a low view of Ireland’s future, because 
Iam willing to ask for her a place—in 
some respects it may be a subordinate one 
—in a confederation of the British Isles. 
This is not so. I have a faith—it may be 
a fanatical, but certainly an enthusiastic 
one—in a future for Ireland that will recall 
the glories of her ancient grandeur, and 
obliterate the traces of the centuries of 
misery and humiliation which have inter- 
vened between that grandeur and our time. 


And again, a little farther on, he 
Says : 

But is it altogether a vain imagination 
to believe that, even in her sorrows and her 
sufferings, Ireland may have been mysteri- 
ously kept and prepared for some high pur- 
pose which, in God’s good time, she is to 
fulfil ? 

Vague hints are thrown out as to 
the future destiny of England ; ‘ but 
it would grieve me,’ says he, ‘to 
think with Spenser that the Al- 
mighty hath reserved her for some 
secret scourge which by her shall 
come unto England.’ 

Him it may grieve, but there 
are others whom it would not. 
These know themselves to be in a 
large majority in Ireland; they see 
the British army composed to a 
large extent of Irishmen, on whose 
assistance they think they could 
reckon; they see the large manu- 
facturing towns of England, the 
centres of her industry, thickly 
peopled with Irishmen, hewers of 
wood and drawers of water itis true, 
but of a physical force by no means 
despicable; they calculate on the 
sympathy or moral force of Europe 
being with them, an enslaved people 
throwing off the yoke of a tyrannical 
master; and in the land of the set- 
ting sun they discern a mighty and 
powerful nation, where live men of 
their own blood and of their own 
feelings, expatriated from their 
native soil, inspired with a like 
hatred to theirs, men upon whom 
they feel they can rely when the 
hour of trial comes. 
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With such things in their favour, 
who would despair ? 

How were it possible to present 
to the Irish people any object more 
worthy to be striven for than the 
independence of their country ? It 
appeals at once to all their sym- 
pathies, all their aspirations. Oh 
that their country were once more 
free! Ireland possesses every ele- 
ment of greatness. They would 
revive all her ancient magnificence ; 
restore her to that proud position 
amongst nations which, they believe, 
she held in the old, old times; they 
would realise at last the dreams 
of wealth, liberty, and happiness 
which through seven long centuries 
comforted and cheered the Irish 
people in their poverty and suffering. 

The more the Home Rule move- 
ment is considered, the clearer does 
it become what it must inevitably 
lead to. 

Lest it might be considered that 
any scheme of Federalisation or 
Home Rule which might be adopted 
would benefit Ireland alone, the 
English are informed that Ireland, 
instead of being a source of weak- 
ness to England, would, under such 
circumstances, become a source of 
strength. The reasoning is almost 
exactly similar to that which Can- 
ning condemns in his speech on the 
Union : 

Shall we suffer ourselves (says he) to 
be driven from the only measure—that of 
Union—which promises to be adequate to 
the emergency, by the poor unreasoning, 
unsupported paradox that the separation of 
the Legislatures alone can secure unity of 
will—that is to say, keep the Parliaments 
distinct, and their interests and inclinations 
must always be the same; identify them, 
and you immediately create separate in- 
terests and discordant inclinations ? 

We ourselves firmly believe that it 
would be a fatal mistake to grant to 
Treland any sort of representative 
Parliament, no matter how limited its 
powers. Any such concession would 
but form the vantage ground for 
further demands, and would be the 
first certain step either toa repetition 
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of the disasters of the period im- 
mediately preceding the Union, to 
be followed by Union again, or (and 
who can say that such a result is 
not possible?) to a total separation 
of the two countries. As regards 
Ireland such a separation would 
certainly plunge her into civil war. 
Those who assert the contrary must 
indeed know little of the true temper 
of the North and of the South. 
Never has there been an agitation 
with less real reasoninits favour than 
the Home Rule movement which 
has been now so successfully inau- 
gurated. One would think from the 
assertions of those who have joined 
it that they are subject still to the 
greatest grievances, instead of en- 
joying almost the greatest amount 
of freedom compatible with the 
exigencies of society, certainly far 
greater than they would enjoy in 
any other country. The main 
grievance simply is the union with 
England. It needs but little con- 
sideration to show how unfounded 
are the charges which they now 
bring against that measure. It is 
true that, at the time it was carried, 
it did not admit Ireland to all 
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those advantages and privileges 
enjoyed by Englishmen ; which, fol. 
lowing, as it did, so immediately 
the rebellion of 1798 was hardly 
to be expected ; but since the year 
1800 numerous important measures 
have been passed, which have fully 
carried out the original intentions 
of the framers of the Union. The 
Irish people have been admitted to 
a participation in all the branches 
of the Government of the Empire 
in @ proportion quite equal to their 
relative position in the Empire ; they 
have been put in full possession of 
all those civil liberties enjoyed by the 
people of England; the Catholic 
Church has been placed on a perfect 
equality with other religious deno- 
minations. The Irish have in fact 
no genuine political grievance, and 
the Union is attacked with so much 
bitterness, simply as the first ob- 
stacle which stands in the way of 
divers vague, inconsistent, and im- 
practicable schemes of revolution, 
an attempt to carry which into exe- 
cution would produce nothing but 
disappointment, humiliation, and 
misery—most of all to Ireland her- 
self. 
A. C. 
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ANTOINE 
‘ Bien faire—question de 


T would, I suppose, be generally 
| admitted that the true ground 
of veneration for the ‘ old masters’ 
is the fact that they were masters : 
not at all that they lived some 
years ago: in other words, that not 
when a man was is the main ques- 
tion, but what he was. Still there 
prevails an impression that a cer- 
tain lost greatness lies behind us: 
the distance has its wonder; we 
are, too, used to put that which we 
revere as far away as possible ; thus 
we come to speak of ‘ other days’ 
as though they were indeed other 
than these that dawn and die for 
us; as though larger suns illumined 
them, larger hearts of men and 
women strove in them for larger 
aims; as though philosophy, art, 
poetry, and every beautiful and holy 
gift had in them been raised to a 
height it were presumption in us to 
hope to surpass, or even reach, since 
the time when there ‘were giants 
in the earth,’ has passed and gone. 

Now this false modesty, like all 
false things, works perniciously : 
not only by lowering the standard 
men set themselves, and leading 
them to rest content with mean 
performances, but also by robbing 
them of the healthful stimulus the 
association with greatness gives ; so 
that the success of their predeces- 
sors, far from being a high encou- 
ragement, and a proof of what 
human genius, aided by human 
energy and industry, is capable of, 
becomes, instead, a depressing and 
impassable barrier limiting their 
aspirations. ‘So far shalt thou 
go—hardly; beyond all doubt, no 
further!’ 

‘A canvas is my battle-field : my 
Trojans Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Rubens.’ The life of the late Bel- 
gian painter who uttered this dar- 
ing challenge was one long protest 
against the contemptuous estimate, 
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temps.’ — Motto of Wiertz. 


not so much of the artists of our 
day, as of their art. The protest it- 
self is worthy of record, however 
he may have fared amongst the 
giants with whom he chose to 
measure his strength; meanwhile, 
that he did not fail utterly, or at 
least that his defeat was not so 
inglorious, would seem already, in 
his own country, to be growing to 
a conviction. 

Antoine Wiertz was born at 
Dinant, on the 22nd of February, 
1806. His mother was a peasant 
woman, his father a tailor— un 
petit tailleur,’ as M. Labarre, the 
artist’s hiographer and friend, ex- 
pressively puts it; and whoever 
knows Dinant, and can picture to 
himself the little quiet quaint old 
town, that seems so sound asleep 
beneath the chalk cliffs, and by the 
side. of the beautiful Meuse river, 
will readily believe that Louis 
Francois Wiertz must have done 
tailoring there in a very small way 
indeed. 

From his earliest years, it was 
easy to read his inclinations; often 
he would return, after a day’s ram- 
ble among the hills, or by the 
river’s bank, bringing, as another 
child might, a handful of wild 
flowers, sketches of the most varied 
character, mere outlines at first, 
which, little by little, he took to 
filling in, then to colouring, and 
finally to engraving, having dis- 
covered the secret of this art for 
himself. Up to the age of fourteen, 
he had no teaching, save that of the 
wild and picturesque nature in the 
midst of which he was born. 

In his native town there would 
appear to have been no efforts made 
to encourage or cultivate the boy’s 
extraordinary gift ; but the ramour 
of it having reached the neighbour- 
ing town of Ciney, and being, one 
fair-time the subject of conversation 
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in the auberge of the ‘Cheval Noir,’ 
the host conceived the idea of con- 
ferring on the youthful genius the 
honour of painting for him anew 
sign-board. To assure himself, 
however, that the boy’s talent had 
not been over-rated, he paid him a 
visit at Dinant. What he saw 
there would appear to have satis- 
fied him. His confidence was not 
without its recompense : a satisfac- 
tory Black Horse was the result ; 
and this childish production not 
only procured its author more 
general applause than many of his 
masterpieces, but, as the tavern 
sign-board, it had lavishly those 
two essentials—‘ distance and day- 
light ’"—which he so long sought 
vainly to obtain for them. 

Of more service to him—even 
than his Black Horse—was a frog 
cut out of wood, which so delighted 
a certain M. Paul de Maibe, that he 
carried it off to the court, and in- 
troduced it to the notice of the 


King, who, struck with the promise 


of the young artist, bestowed on him 
a pension of roo Dutch florins, to 
enable him to study painting. And 
here a veil falls upon the childish 
era. When we next meet with An- 
toine Wiertz, it is as an assiduous 
and grave young man: a student at 
the Academy at Antwerp, under the 
special direction of the well-known 
artist, Mathieu van Brée. 

It is a critical moment, this 
entrance on a sublime profession ; 
above all, when, as in the case of 
this son of the people, there has 
been no previous experience of what 
treatment a generous enthusiasm 
is sure of at the hands of the world. 
More or less, every youthful aspirant 
who crosses the threshold of the 
Temple of Art, does so with 
solemnity. In this hour, at least, 
he has faith in the call which draws 
his life this way; faith, too, in the 
divineness of the Ideal he pursues ; 
and so his heart is full and his 
thoughts hushed, as he enters on 
what he feels to be holy ground. 
But at the very first, this reverent 
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spirit, which should be constant if 
he is to achieve great things, runs 
sore risk of being scared away. 
He does not find himself in the 
devout atmosphere he had dreamed ; 
he had thought to have Ieft base 
motives, sordid ends, mere self- 
seeking, behind him. He finds 
them rife here; he had hoped to 
meet a nobler conception of man, of 
nature, of God ; but the scoff at high 
ideas, the sneer at earnest passion, 
thedisbelief in nobleaims, wound hiny 
within the very precincts his faith 
had deemed to be hallowed ;_ there 
is danger he will cast by his higher 
thought as a mere illusion of his 
youth, and descend to the level ot 
those around. 

Under this trial, the happy self- 
reliance of Antoine Wiertz stood 
him in good stead; the music of 
his own soul was not troubled, nor 
the sanctuary profaned, by this 
sackle of the throng around the 
portal ; scarcely pausing to wonder 
at their lack of apprehension, he 
could, for his part, push his way 
through them, straight up to the 
altar steps, and, quite undisturbed, 
pay his tribute of devotion there. 

Speaking of this period later, he 
says, ‘ My companions regarded me 
as a pitiable lunatic’ (un pauvre 
insens¢) ; ‘for me, I said to myself, 
They have no soul, these men; they 
are not of those who will live.’ 

Yet there was no misanthropy, 
nor any contemptuous cynicism, 
about our young student. It is easy 
to understand that he might have 
been more sociable, and yet learned 
less reverence for humanity. 

We find him thrilled by the genius 
of Rubens, but already moved 
rather to conquer this excellence 
than to kneel to it; and we are the 
less amazed at the sublime pre- 
sumption of the son of the poor 
Dinant tailor, when we hear of the 
worn little copy of Homer that 
journeyed with him on his daily 
wanderings ; and on which he would 
lay his hand at times as if record- 
ing some oath too audacious to be 
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spoken. Homer 
was faithful to 


and Rubens,—he 
their inspiration 
through life. Speaking of the Poet, 
he says, ‘When I need. energy, it is 
he w ho warmsme * (qui m’ échauffe), 
and of the Painter, ‘ I confess that 
the glory of Rubens awakens my 
audacity.’ 

While unabashed before the king 
of Flemish painters, he enthusiasti- 
cally maintains his sovereignty. It 
is told of him, that one day standing 
entranced before a Rubens in the 
Antwerp Museum, the good Mathieu 
van Brée whispered to him, 
hurriedly : ‘ Wiertz, here comes the 
Prince of Orange; off with your 
hat, man.’ 

*Scarcely,’ replied the youth; ‘I 
did not take it off—for him,’ ‘and 
pointed to the portrait of Rubens. 

As to his personal life at this 
time, his youthful pleasures, loves, 
hopes, as ‘distinct from his interests 
as a painter—Antoine Wiertz had 
notany. And just here lay the secret 
of his strength. He did not follow 


Art as a beloved profession only ; 
the artist and the man were not 
separate, so that the large serenity 
needful to the former was not, as 


is usual, shaken by the anxieties, 
griefs, and passions of the latter ; 
there was no waste in self-conflict, 
but the life flowed unbroken and 
harmonious, with its full natural 
sweep of power free to drive all 
obstacles before it. And truly it 
might have fared ill with his future 
had the case been otherwise. It 
must have been a somewhat dis- 
couraging prospect on which the 
Antwerp student looked ; his pen- 
sion of a hundred Dutch florins, 
accorded him that he might culti- 
vate his gift, would probably cease 
ere long. Few things does this 
young combatant demand of ‘ gods 
and men ’—bread, colours, and sun- 
light; but the florins ceasing, he 
may chance to find even these 
refused him; and there is the 
widowed mother at Dinant living in 
great poverty. 

In face of these circnmstances, 
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Antoine Wiertz comes to a certain 
resolution—viz. that the talent of 
the painter being progressive, and 
consequently it being in his power 
to correct and perfect his past 
works, it is not advisable for him to 
allow his pictures to pass out of his 
own possession: thus he will not 
sell any creation of his, and will 
live as best he can by what portraits 
it may come in his way to paint,— 
not upon the sale of that title to 
renown which it is the object of his 
life to earn. 

This resolution of his, from which 
he never swerved, made him innu- 
merable enemies. There are a great 
many people who simply cannot 
conceive disintere sstedness ; and to 
be a problem to one’s neighbours 
is to inflict a grievance on them: 
thus during his lifetime Wiertz 
was a perpetual thorn in the minds 
of the vulgar. On the other hand, 
there were not wanting charitable 
souls willing to acquit him of 
responsibility ; added to his refusal 
to sell his pictures, they alleged— 
and with truth—that it was his 
habit to wear a large hat, of unusual 
shape, also in winter time to wrap 
himself in a loose mantle: proofs 
sufficient that the man was mad. 
Moreover, on the wall of his garret 
a Death’s Head was conspicuously 
painted, 

Rejecting, for our part, the hy- 
pothesis of insanity—what might 
be the meaning of this_ re- 
minder of mortality; and of the 
haunting horror of death, which 
pursued the man ; and breaks forth 
constantly in his works, in defiance, 
as it seems, of his will? Fear, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, it clearly was not; Wiertz 
was not of the stuff of which 
cowards are made; nor had he 
tnat blind sensuous attachment to 
life for its own sake, which belongs 
to a strong physical organisation. 
His repugnance was wholly intel- 
lectual: to advance no further, to 
create no more, to be struck down 
amidst his work perhaps, for ‘life is 
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short and Art is long,’ to leave it 
incomplete—this was the menace 
death had for him. Now, upon this 
subject, it seems to me a quite false 
impression has grown up, easily to 
be accounted for by the general 
dread of grief, and the swift haste 
to discover at once an antidote. 
Whilst poets have invested death 
with angelic wings and, like the 
kind earth, sought to hide its ugli- 
ness with flowers, the more prac- 
tical assume to treat the matter 
lightly, and have so long and 
widely professed to despise it alto- 
gether, that contempt for death 
has come to be regarded, not only 
as an admirable quality, but one 
essential to human dignity. But, 
observe: considering death as such, 
i.e. in its appreciable effect, and 
leaving out of the question what 
may lie beyond, in the ‘ untravelled 
country ’—it is not a fact, but the 
negation of one; the contempt, 
then, does not apply to the erasure, 
but to the state erased: who uses 
life worthily, does not despise, but 
reverence it! Nay, though celes- 
tial beatitude indeed await us in the 
future, for the momentit is Here, not 
There, it behovesusto fix our minds. 
What have we to do with Then?— 
Now, by this conscious grasp we 
have on Being, stand we in the 
very presence of our God, and to 
the eternal triumph-note, affirming 
through the ages, ‘Iam that I am! 
can reply, oh w onder ineffable ! ‘And 
behold, Iam!’ Is this the power 
it shall be thought shame to regard, 
in others and one’s self, most sacred? 
It will be told me a higher, fuller 
consciousness ensues on death. It 
may be: I will not stay to question 
the inscrutable; but death meddles 
strangely with identity, have it how 
we will. 

With Antoine Wiertz, as we have 
seen, there was a certain battle he 
had at heart to get fought out; 
hardship and poverty could not 
daunt one whose mind was not set 
on ease; persecution and slander 
were powerless, since he knew that 
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in the end Right is Might: pleasure 
had no voice for him, self-interest 
was meaningless, passion crushed 
into control under his feet; there 
was one adversary alone that could 
conquer his indomitable will—death 
—that was the secret of his fear; 
he dreaded failpre. 

That he utilised the feeling and, 
as in the Antwerp garret, made it 
aspur to his industry, 80 that, as 
he himself expresses it, ‘every mo- 
ment passed in inaction costs him 
a regretful sigh,’ should be to his 
honour; thathe, at times, succumbed 
and allowed the spectre of his own 
despair to master his inspiration, 
was his weakness ; about the only 
one he can be reproached with and 
to which we can afford to be lenient, 
since it betrays the man through 
the Titan, and brings him down to 
within reach of our love. 

In these early days, however, the 
influence would seem to have been 
wholly salutary. Already amongst 
a small circle his genius and indus- 
try had earned due recognition ; his 
old master, Mathien van Brée, in 
particular predicted that this grave 
young student, with the austere yet 
beautiful countenance that seemed 
of marble, it was so chiselled and 
so cold, was destined to win, not 
merely laurels for himself, but a 
wide-spread renown that would 
reflect back honour, even on the 
birthplace of the great Rubens. 
Spite of which, in July 1828, having 
entered on the concours for the 
Roman Prize (viz. a pension for 
four years, to enable the victor to 
spend this time in studying the 
chefs-d’ceuvre of the Eternal City), 
Antoine Wiertz was conquered by 
a certain M. Jean Verschaeren, with 
whose name otherwise fame has 
nought todo. Our young painter 
appealed hotly against the decision; 
and there is something i in the word- 
ing of it which lends weight to his 
protest. ‘Having examined sepa- 
rately and carefully compared the 
competitors’ works,’ thus runs the 
report; ‘the prize has been unani- 
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mously accorded to No. 5’ (J. Ver- 
schaeren) ‘as greatly surpassing 
No. 1’ (A. Wiertz) ; although No. 1 
for composition and expression pos- 
sesses a great deal more merit than 
No. 5, and is consequently worthy of 
encouragement, 

The matter is decided, however ; 
and Wiertz has four years before 
him ere a second concours will revive 
hischance. Wenext hear of him at 
Paris ; for faithful to his resolve not 
to sell his pictures, he did not find 
portrait painting at Antwerp supply 
him readily with the necessary 
bread and colours ; he was anxious, 
also, to study in the Louvre, and to 
familiarise himself with the modern 
French school. But of all the hard 
days in a life not of the easiest, 
these would seem to have been the 
hardest. He did not willingly recur 
to them later, but it was his habit, 
when he had occasion to mention 
Paris, to speak of it as the ‘ City of 
Suicide.’ One can understand the 
position: friendless, nameless, pen- 
niless, and with that determination, 
by no means to be departed from, 
not to barter ideas for money—and 
a joyous laughter-loving crowd 
fluttering by, not in the least re- 
cognising that it behoved it to have 
its portrait taken in order that this 
forlorn young stranger might live to 
produce masterpieces. 

He continued to write cheerful 
letters to his poor peasant mother ; 
but the reality was not cheerful. 
Let us refer to M. Labarre, and 
read how it actually fared with him. 


.... There was a crushing back (re- 
Soulement) of his soul; he dreaded the 
contact of this crowd: with haste, as 
though in every living being here he saw 
an enemy, he fied back to his garret. He 
shut himself in there, and without a step 
towards the «door, or a glance from the 
window, alone with the spectres of all the 
artists and poets, dead from hunger in the 
silence and oblivion of the Paris night, not 
speaking a word, hating the human voice 
too much to tolerate “his own, he passed 
weary days and sleepless nights (p. 36). 


But this state of mind did not 
last :—the bold, strong heart awoke 
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and rebelled; and the Paris epi- 
sode, which seemed to promise a 
tragedy, winds up with a rough 
defiant laugh, flung in the face of 
adversity. 

From two hundred francs, to one 
hundred, and thence to seventy-five, 
the painter had sunk in his eager- 
ness to get portraits to do: finally, 
when no applicants arrived he paint- 
ed above his door, ‘ Portraits gratis.’ 
But even under these circum. 
stances, the Paris bourgeoisie would 
not confide their sacred features to 
the unknown artist. When things 
had reached this point, a deputation 
of his late fellow-students came to 
condole with him, and give him 
much advice. Wiertz listened to 
their commiseration patiently for a 
while, but presently, springing to 
his feet, and snatching the hat and 
mantle, whose eccentricity had been 
an offence to Antwerp:—‘ Morbleu,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘you tell me I should, 
by a brilliant stroke, wn coup d@’éclat, 
arrest their attention? Iwill obey 
you!’ He strung his guitar across 
his shoulders, and in this guise 
dashed out on the boulevards; 
taking up his position, facing his 
own door, as though he were about 
to play. It wasa summer evening, 
and the boulevards were full: need- 
less to say, that in a few moments, 
he was the centre of observation of 
a gaping crowd, filled with amaze- 
ment by this unusual apparition. 
When the throng was thick enough 
to satisfy him, he made his way 
through them; and, regaining his 
attic, asked his visitors, with a 
laugh, ‘ You were sympathetic over 
my failure to attract attention; do 
you not congratulate me on my 
success ?’” 

The next day he left Paris. 

However, he was not to struggle 
thus, without recognition, much 
longer. The Roman concours came 
round at last; and this time Wiertz 
was unanimously acknowledged 
laureate. In the rapturous letter, 
in which he announces the good 
tidings to his mother and Gilain 
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Desiére, he says: ‘The glerious 
path is now open to me: afew steps 
more, and I will show what is my 
destiny!’ He does not speak one 
word of the material advantages 
the prize will secure him; nor of 
his relief from pecuniary cares, at 
least for four years’ time. 

It is somewhat amusing to mark 
how suddenly the good town of 
Dinant now awakens to conscious- 
ness that she has here a son on 
whom she may justly plume herself. 
Straightway, she gets engraven a 
medal, on which it is inscribed that 
. Antoine Wiertz has deserved well 
of his birthplace.’ Also, she receives 
him with an ovation, on which 
subject M. Labarre is eloquent 
through one long chapter; the sole 
noteworthy incident bein g the way 
the artist accepts this t sken, that 
his fellow citizens appreciate, 
his merit, at least his success. 
Amazed on his arrival, by the 
coach, to find the whole town in 
the market-place to meet nim, his 
first impulse is to escape; this 
being out of the question, he eaccepis 
the demonstration,—applause, com- 
plimentary addresses, and medal 
even, without visible emotion of 
any sort; on which many it is said 
call out on his pride. 

As to scornful Paris, itis clear he 
could not forgive her, or rather 
couid not forgive himself, for having 
been so nearly extinguished by her 
scorn. Before setting out for Italy, 
the Painters’ Paradise, he returned 
to the ‘City of Suicide:’ faced 
once more the worst she had to 
deal him, wrestled with the powers 
of darkness, and—mastered them. 
This is the last we hear of mora 
despondency ; he can be goaded to 
exasperation, but never discourage’ 
any more. 

It was in the summer of 1834 
that he arrived at Rome. In bis 
first letter thence he announces that 
before even seeking an atelier 
has secured a ‘ colossal canvas.’ 
am in a great impatience, 
writes; ‘I long to handle 
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arms; my brush-strokes shall be 
furious and terrible, as the lance of 
ay heroes ;’ anda little further 
‘I choose, to give myself emu- 
lation, to defy our greatest colour- 
ists: I will ‘measure myself with 
the Rubenses and Michael Angelos; 
by this means I hope something will 
come of it.” (Parce moyen j’espére 
quw’il en sortira quelque chose !) 

Something doves come of it; the 
colossal canvas becomes animate 
with a colossal idea, The Struggle 
round the Body of Patroclus. Com- 
pleted, the picture was exhibited 
before the six thousand artists then 
at Rome; and the venerable sculp- 
tor Thorwaldsen exclaimed, ‘ This 
young man is a giant!’ 

This isthe summary of his sojourn 
at Rome. We have no adventures, 
no escapades, no duels—not the 
shadow of a love-tale; the story of 
his life there is all in this: he pro- 
duced a masterpiece. 

Dr. L. Watteau, the author of 
the Catalogue raisonné of the 
Wiertz Museum, recounts an amus- 
ing anecdote of the reception the 
Patroclus met with at Antwerp. 
According to custom, the laureate 
sent to the Academy this trophy of 
his campaign ; but so formidable an 
offering had never before presented 
itself; and, the colossal canvas in- 
volving colossal freightage, the 
secretary was half-minded to let 
the picture go, rather than pay its 
carriage. Being somewhat of a 
connoisseur though, it seemed to 
him worth while to know what he 
was rejecting ; accordingly, the case 
was opened, and the Putroclus 
lay revealed. The secretary was at 
first transported with admiration; 
being, however, a man of sensitive 
modesty, not to say prudishness, 
he soon discovered that it behoved 
him to be scandalised also. The 
corpse, round which this desperate 
struggle raged, might have been 
draped, surely ? It istrue that the 
contrast between the flaccid inert 
body, and the intense vital action of 
the rest of the picture would thereby 
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have been obscured,—but what 
then? Artistic effects must at times 
be sacrificed to higher considera- 
tions. Had not Mathieu van Brée 
andsome others rushed tothe rescue, 
the picture would have been re- 
fused by the over-scrupulous secre- 
tary. 

Wiertz desired ardently to have 
his picture exhibited at the Louvre, 
the following spring (1838); but, 
owing to a delay on the road, it 
arrived at Paris after the day ap- 
pointed for the contributions to be 
sent in; and the Committee were 
inexorable in their refusal to abate 
a letter of the regulation in favour 
of the foreign painter. Stormily 
enough, we may be sure, he pleaded 
his cause ; his letters are quivering 
with indignation, at this ‘ absur- 
dity,’ this ‘disloyalty,’ this ‘ revolt- 
ing piece of selfishness,’ which holds 
‘artists living at a distance account- 
able for railway accidents,’ &e. 


He besieged museum after museum 
—to find every door closed ; he then 


proposed to have a tent on the 
Place du Louvre, and exhibit the 
Patroclus himself: the permission 
to erect this tent was, as might 
have been expected, refused him; 
finally, he had to give the matter 
up, and retire to Liége; hot an- 
tagonism to the ‘ insolence of office ’ 
already in his heart; but, as he 
says, ‘he will return next year with 
resolution a hundred times more 
great.’ 

He had need of it; this time, he 
was not behindhand, his picture 
was accepted, given a place in the 
room of honour; but the supreme 
injury, which malice, or ignorance, 
has in its power to inflict on a 
painter, is dealt him now! The 
Patroclus was hung in such a 
light that 
could scarcely recognise his work. 

Let us refer to M. Labarre, to see 
how he bore the discovery of his 
misfortune. ‘The first moment,’ 
says the friend who was with him 
in this hour of trial, ‘found the 
man a prey to all the anguish of a 
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soldier vanquished without a battle. 
After the first cry of pain, audible 
to me alone, not a word, not a sigh 
escaped him; but if ever human 
face expressed the shock of be- 
trayal, that face belonged to Antoine 
Wiertz this moment! Ilooked him 
inthe eyes: “ Well,” hereplied, tomy 
mute appeal, “ now for the others.”’ 
Save a slight flush upon his cheek, 
nothing betrayed the conflict now 
fought out in this valiant breast.’ 

But if he met the blow manfully, 
it was not because he was resigned. 
On the morrow, he sought the 
director, and demanded the restora- 
tion of his picture. This, of course, 
was flatly denied him. He then 
implored that the string might be 
lengthened, which w ould at least 
equalise the shade; for a month, he 
pleaded in vain, then an alteration 
was made; but the artist not being 
allowed to supervise, one yard was 
added, instead of two, as he had re- 
quired ; the result being somewhat 
more lamentable than before. 

Henceforth, Antoine Wiertz was 
in open revolt: all the hardihood 
and fiery resolution of his character 
were lashed into rebellion, not 
against authority, but the powers 
that assume it; neglect, and cen- 
sure, and popular applause, were 
alike a scorn to him; he pursued 
his one aim, ‘ Bien faire ;’ and since 
he was whole-h varted in this and 
steadfast, he believed in its fulfil- 
ment ! 

This is the ‘proud rebellious 
spirit’ he is reproached with ; such 
‘pride’ and such ‘rebellion’ are, 
nevertheless, so needful to the artist- 
character, that, for lack of them, 
many a painter, poet, and man of 
letters dwindles down to a mere re- 
flection of the superficial mood that 
sways the hour. 

After the Paris exhibition, the 
Belgian Commission for Recom- 
penses assigned him a medal; the 
minister’s letter to him ran thus :— 
‘The King, appreciating the distin- 
guished talent of which you have 
given proof,’ &.—to which the . 
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painter, indignant at being thus 
crowned where the chance of win- 
ning the right to such honour 
had been denied him, replied, that 
‘Michael Angelo, fearing to render 
himself ridiculous, declined always 
to pass an immediate judgment on 
the work of his contemporaries, 
that therefore, it seems to him 
(Wiertz)impossible that his Majesty, 
not being a Michael Angelo, should 
mean that he has in so cursory a 
glance appreciated his picture; at 
the same time, supposing this 
medal to be ascribed to the Patro- 
clus by the Commission of Recom- 
penses (consisting of artists, and 
therefore, of men capuble of classify- 
ing such works), he will accept it 
with enthusiastic gratitude.’ 

The minister’s sole answer was to 
send the medal; and Wiertz had it 
set into the left corner of the Pa- 
troclus. 

The following year he had his 
revenge on the Paris jury. He sent 
them a ‘Head of Christ,’ bearing his 
signature ; the picture was rejected : 
in reality, it was not the production 
of Wiertz, but of Rubens! The 
report of this spread far and near. 
The most servile of Belgian jour- 
nalists could not resist so golden an 
opportunity of being merry at the 
expense of their neighbours. On 
the whole, the Paris dignitaries 
must have felt they had been rash 
in rousing so dangerous an insur- 
gent. In the letter, where he is 
obliging enough to inform them of 
their blunder, and the trap into 
which they have fallen, he says :— 
‘There are, gentlemen, two follies 
by the aid of which I have the pre- 
tension to kecp absolutely indepen- 
dent; the first is, I care little for 
the advantages of fortune, and do 
not dread the workhouse (l’hépital); 
the second, that I aspire solely to 
the approbation of the future—like 
those who, in an age where there 
were no juries, nor newspapers, nor 
critics, yet attained an undying 
glory!’ 

About the same epoch he wrote 
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to the minister, M. de Theux, pro- 
posing to him that, as an incentive 
to emulation, some of the chefs- 
@ ewvre of the great masters should 
be admitted into the exhibitions of 
modern pictures. ‘Thus,’ he writes, 
‘will enthusiasm be excited; but to 
assign medals to earnest men, who 
regard Art seriously, is puerile ; all 
encouragement being barren to 
those who do not despise such re- 
compenses.’ He proceeds by offer- 
ing himself as the first comba‘ant. 
‘In the cathedral of Antwerp,’ he 
says, ‘reigns as from the throne of 
Art, the chef-d’euvre of Rubens, 
the Descent from the Cross. It is 
against this inimitable type of per- 
fection that I would try the power 
of my brush. In so unequal a 
struggle, of a certitude I must be 
worsted ; but, as in the plains before 
Troy, it was beautiful to die by the 
lance of Achilles, I desire, wrestling 
with Rubens, to succumb glori- 
ously, . ? I confess the glory 
of Rubens excites my audacity. 
Far from being the fruit of mere 
presumption, this is the proof of my 
sincere enthusiasm. I for- 
mally renounce all payment; the 
only recompense I solicit is the 
honourable favour of seeing my 
picture placed by the side of the im- 
mortal Descent from the Cross.’ 
He adds, ‘ It is time the painters of 
our epoch should also chant their 
Marseillaise.’ His offer is refused, 
but he does not therefore renounce 
his project. The Triwmph of Christ 
owes its existence to this generous 
rivalship with the highest merit he 
recognised, 

The letter to M. de Theux bears 
date February 1840. The same 
year, in August, on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the statue of 
Rubens, a literary concours was 
opened by the Society of Letters 
and Arts—the life of the Flemish 
master being the subject given. The 
Eloge de Rubens, by Antoine Wiertz, 
was the work crowned. The genuine 
admiration and just appreciation 
of the great painter’s excellences 
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which the essay displays, are as 
remarkable as the vigorous elo- 
quence of the literary style, which 
gives no sign that the author is less 
at home with the pen than with the 
brush. 

About the same time he himself 
proposed a theme. The prize was 
to be the Patroclus, and the subject, 
The Pernicious Influence of Journalism 
on Art and Letters, The memoirs 
were read in public, at the Academy 
of Louvain, and M. Labarre was 
pronounced the victor. The matter 
‘ caused a sensation amongst the 
public ; but the journalists observed 
a discreet silence—indeed, hence- 
forth were somewhat cautious in 
their handling of so unruly an 
antagonist. 

Meanwhile, there were other diffi- 
culties to be grappled with. His 
poverty cramped him on every 
side. For the vast conceptions he 
contemplated, colours and canvas, 
above all an atelier of needful di- 
mensions were lacking. Here, one 
would think, must have been the 
supreme temptation. His brush was 
never idle, so the children of his 
genius had aceumulated around him 
—might not one be sacrificed ? 
‘For your very Art’s sake,’ one can 
imagine would be the thought. But 
we do not discover the shadow of 
such an idea. To depart from a 
principle was an impossibility with 
him—the only one he recognised. 
But, whilst he had the courageous 
certainty that he could surmount 
all the obstacles that sprang up in 
his path, it was grievous to the 
man who felt he had need of all his 
small share of time to give his soul 
forth, if none of its wealth were to 
be lost in death, thus to waste his 
life in these unnecessary struggles. 
A friend surprised him, during these 
days, standing gazing, with a sor- 
rowful look, at a circus tent in the 
market-place at Liége. 

‘What do you see there?’ asked 
his friend. 

‘ The sole favour I crave on earth,’ 
replied the artist, bitterly—‘ and 
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which is, nevertheless, refused me.’ 
He meant space to paint in. 

But he did not accept denial. 
‘The picture shall be executed,’ he 
writes at this period, ‘though the 
whole universe oppose it,’ and adds, 
‘On saura si je suis en état de pein- 
dre La Révolte de l’Enfer contre le 
Ciel!’ 

Necessarily, in the end, a reso- 
lution of the sort was victorious. 
In 1841, after much petitioning, the 
municipality of Liége came to the 
conclusion of the unjust judge, and, 
for the sake of peace, granted him 
permission to occupy the deserted 
Church of St.-André. At the same 
time the Commission of Recom- 
penses undertook to supply him 
with the requisite materials. Behold 
him, then, in the silent solitude 
of the old church, unrolling his 
gigantic canvas and setting joyously 
to work. ‘I know,’ he says, ‘nor 
day, nor time, nor date; I recognise 
but two things—the hour of work 
and the hour of sleep.’ 

Now one would certainly have 
imagined that, to a Saint who had 
known work also in his day, the 
spectacle of this so zealous labourer 
would have been a grateful glimpse 
of life: possibly even, a more 
pleasurable thing than to look on 
at slow processions, and listen to 
droning choirs, of which small di- 
versions too there had been a lack 
for the last score of years. How- 
ever, the ediles of Liége, who were, it 
would seem, in the confidence of St.- 
André, discovered that he not only 
objected to this invasion of his 
abandoned fane, but regarded it in 
the light of sacrilege; out of consi- 
deration for his susceptibilities, 
then, Antoine Wiertz received no- 
tice to quit. But he had profited 
well by the short year of hospitality. 
La Révolte de VEnfer and Le 
Triomphe du Christ issued forth 
into the world with him. 

The last-named picture, generally 
considered his chef-d’euvre, was 
executed on a system of his own, 
which he called peinture mate. It 
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would appear that this process is 
not only more expeditious than the 
usual method of oil-painting, but 
that a greater durability is the re- 
sult. Wiertz is said to have ex- 
posed a picture of the sort, Le 
Temps, in his garden, to all the 
changes of scason, without any de- 
triment to the vividness and rich- 
ness of its colour. 

In August 1844, a dreadful loss 
befell him: the menace that had 
been a vague darkness upon his life 
before, brought its pain home to 
him—his mother died. Thus was 
quenched out the one tender and 
—e joy which had let warmth 

n upon his heart. He never put his 
grief away: beyond his atelier, 
there was nothing for him, any 
more; and even there, though he 
toiled more manfully than ever, the 
shadow pursued him always, to the 
end. Because he had kept back 
nothing of his soul from Art, the 
anguish sobs forth through his 
work. It could not have been other- 


wise; his pictures were his thoughts, 
and he painted where another would 


have wept. Also, the old dread 
returned more vividly: was he to 
leave his work incomplete? There 
was an anxious restlessness about 
his zeal henceforth; like a task- 
master, Death, standing so near, 
hurried him to a painful haste ; for 
the first time, his self-reliance was 
shaken, and his resolution to con- 
quer a place by the great masters 
was qualified with : if the time is 
given me.’ At this epoch he passed 
judgment on certain of his pictures, 
and marked them with a red letter 
M (signifying mawvais ? mort 7). Con- 
fiding his last wishes to M. Labarre, 
he said: ‘I charge you to destroy, 
after my death, such of my works as 
bear this sign M. Then there is one 
last service I ask of your friendship : 
that you will declare in my name, 
and so that it be known publicly, 
that many I have spared, are im- 
mature ; you will add—if I have 
not accomplished the work for 
which I felt myself born, it is be- 
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Wiertz. [May 
cause life enough was refused me !’ 
(Vide Etude, p. 257.) 

Meanwhile that life had so 
darkened for him, the difficulties in 
the way of his artistic career were 
fast disappearing. The Triwmph of 
Christ established its author's title 
beyond dispute, and in the spring 
of 1850 the liberal government 
built, after his own design, the 
Bruxelles Museum; which was to 
be his for his lifetime, on condition 
that, at his death, four of his prin- 
cipal pictures (of which Le 
Triomphe was to be one) should 
become the property of the state. 
Wiertz responded by bequeathing 
all his present works, and what 
future ones it might be given him 
to accomplish, to the nation. 

Thus, then, was the dream of his 
life fulfilled: space and light were 
secured to his beloved conceptions ; 
and for himself ‘bread and colours ;’ 
we know he asked nothing further 
from gods and men. Henceforth 
his life was too fruitful in work to 
afford biographical incidents. No 
less than twenty-six finished pro- 
ductions, each seeming to represent 
years of devotion and toil mark 
this epoch—October 1851 to June 
1865: and whilst the vast walls of 
the new atelier were getting thus 
swiftly and magnificently clad, his 
pen, bold, vehement, and eloquent 
as ever, was not thrown by. An- 
other Mémoire, the subject this 
time The Flemish School, was 
crowned by the Academy. Mean- 
while his old enemies, the fewille- 
tonistes, were not neglected; the 
lash of his fearless sarcasm and 
half-humorous indignation dealt 
them many a stinging stroke. He 
contemplated also a literary under- 
taking of a more serious character : 
to give to Painting also its raison 
d’étre, its grammar, as he expressed 
it; and to establish on a sound 
basis certain principles, capable of 
rational demonstration, which prin- 
ciples should be proved of necessity 
involved in any adequate concep- 
tion of the Beautiful in Art, a term 
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no more subject to the fluctuations 
of caprice, in his opinion, than any 
ethical virtue or attribute. Un- 
happily, this scheme was not to be 
realised: at the time of his death, 
the merest fragments of the Gran- 
maire were found available for pub- 
lication. 

As to his later pictures, and their 
constant representation of death, 
and that too in its most cruel and 
appalling aspect, his known turn 
of thought which the loss of his 
mother and his own failing health 
intensified, afford I think, a suffi- 
cient explanation. Many, however, 
saw here a fitting climax to that 
mental aberration of which they 
were all along willing to find proofs. 
Others again allege that Wiertz 
devoted the few last years of his 
life to holding up capital punish- 
ment to general execration. This 


last ingenious suggestion, which I 
do not hesitate to pronounce un- 
tenable, borrows weight from the 
extraordinary and startling produc- 


tion, entitled Pensées et Visions 
dune Téte coupée, where the painter, 
adopting the theory of Scemmering, 
(Eslner, Sue, Castel and others, 
that extinction of sensation does 
not immediately follow decapitation, 
represents the three moments of 
life become agony, through which 
the unhappy victim is assumed to 
pass, ere the merciful still Hand 
ean reach him and quench out the 
sense of pain. A subject so ghastly, 
and rendered with a vividness 
which betrays that the horror it 
breathes was the artist’s own, is 
calculated to obtain an undue em- 
pire over the spectator’s mind; and 
to master, by sheer force of terror, 
the more elevated and harmonious 
impressions produced by the sur- 
rounding pictures. Thus, then, it 
is not unaccountable that the name 
of Wiertz is principally associated 
with this, artistically speaking, the 
least memorable of his works. But 
no connection can be established 
between capital punishment and 
L’Inhumation précipitée, Le Suicide, 
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Une Seconde aprés la Mort, Etre 
et Paraitre, Pawres Orphelins, Sc. 
§c. In all of these the abhor- 
rence of death is differently ex- 
pressed. 

It would, however, be a mistake 
to imagine that, during these years, 
Wiertz painted only scenes of horror 
and distress. Two works in parti- 
cular, dating from this period, can 
scarcely be surpassed for poetic per- 
ception and grandeur ; I am speak- 
ing of La Puissance humaine and 
LD’ Orgueil. Thesame idea animates 
both, ‘de l’audace, et encore de l’au- 
dace, et toujours de l’audace!’ In 
the first named, Man, having 
achieved the final triumph over 
nature, and grasped the law which 
gives him possession of the air, as 
already he has wrested their secrets 
from the earth and sea, bounds up- 
wards through the ether. Near 
within his grasp are the stars, beam- 
ing large in light, beneath him is 
the dark. Two things are note- 
worthy — thé artist has idealised 
his star, but has felt no need to de- 
corate humanity with feathers. Man 
—in very truth, man—whom pain 
and passion and grief have worn, 
is here the conqueror. 

L’Orgueil is of even more puis- 
sant, because more direct, inspira- 
tion. We have to await no future 
development to attain to this. 
Leaning against a pedestal, his 
head thrown back, and resting on 
one hand, the other clenched upon 
his hip, the Artist fixes an un- 
flinching gaze upon the skies. At 
his feet le the brush and palette, 
flung there, as though unworthy to 
express his genius any more. The 
stern, defiant face, is free from 
scorn ; there dwells a passion of sad- 
ness on it, as in the soul that wrote 
its secret there. ‘Powerless, O, 
jealous heavens!’ it would seem to 
breathe, ‘to maim, or crush, or 
stifle such as I; powerless to con- 
quer, powerful alone to use your 
privilege—and slay !’ 

To the right of this superb figure, 
ascending skyward, form as it were 
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a ladder dimly visible, the monu- 
ments of human genius. At the 
base, splendid edifices, then towers, 
sculptures, &c., higher yet, the 
Painter, Poet, Orator, have their re- 
presentatives; and higher, ever 
higher, the Empyrean is sealed by 
this unconquerable Art, and one has 
again in one’s ears the heroic blas- 
phemy of olden times: ‘ Go to, let 


us build us a city and a tower, 
whose top shall reach unto 
heaven.’ 


I have already sought to make 
intelligible in what this ‘pride,’ 
esteemed by Wiertz so valuable 
a quality, consisted. Certainly if 
ever man were free from the fool’s 
characteristics of self-sufficiency and 
vanity, he, who saw always some- 
thing to remedy and improve in his 
own work, may be pronounced to 
have been so. 
his on record, which throws light 
on the subject: ‘ Modestie d’artiste, 
rafinemext d’orgueil.’ He did not 
allow that the artist should so far 
intrude his personality as to need 
to blush for it. What should we 
think of the priest who imagined it 
behoved him to be bashfully depre- 
ciatory of the Deity he adored? 
To the mind of Antoine Wiertz it 
was intolerable egotism to presume 
to be modest in the name of Art. 

Meanwhile, his presentiment had 
not erred. His genius was at its 
height, and a more lofty conception 
than he had yet attempted in con- 
templation when a terrible malady 
—putrid fever—struck him down. 

It was at once pronounced fatal, 
but to the end he battled against 
death. Dr. L.Watteau thusdescribes 
the last scene :-— 

‘His limbs were cold; one could 
scarcely feel the pulse, yet his eyes 
were full of light. By a desperate 
effort he contracted his livid hands, 
crying, “I feel it. I have yet 
strength. I will not die!’’’ 

At this juncture M. Labarre en- 
ters. They ask him, Does he re- 
cognise his friend ? 


There is a motto of 
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‘A sob no words can describe, 
and which was this man’s farewell 
to life, was the reply. With a 
visible effort his eyes turned towards 
me, he gave me’ (Louis Labarre) 

‘one long look, then he flung up his 
hands above his head—they fell. 
1 took them in mine—they were 
already cold.’ : 

It was ten o’clock on the night of 
the 18th of June, 1865. He was in 
his 60th year. 


With funeral lionours, obituary 
notices, short and long, Dinant 


papers going inté mourning, and 
black flags hung out from club win- 
dows of an artistic turn—nay, even 
with farewell speeches, where elo- 
quence was eloquently broken by 
many sobs (for this man of bitter 
enemies was also tenderly beloved), 
we who have followed this struggle 
to ‘Do Well’ to its close, and have 
learned that applause is no criterion 
of success, have not much to do. 
Only for the credit of his nation, it 
seems worth whilé to mention how 
there was universal grief around his 
sepulchre. His body was embalmed, 
and lies in the cemetery of Ixelles ; 
the heart was taken to Dinant. It 
was decreed that the street leading 
to the Museum should bear his 
name. Dinant has also its ‘ Rue 
Wiertz,’ where still reside the 
children of the gocd boatman, 
Gilain Desiére, our painter’s earliest 
friend. 

To conclude. Not hidden by the 
mists of any so-called heroic age, 
but close to us, we have this remark- 
able type of the artist-mind; and 
thus, in our very sight, as it were, 
has it been proved that unswerving 
fidelity to conviction, and ready sa- 
crifice of profit and popularity to 
excellence, are still possible, even 
in a day which is too apt to regard 
theory and practice as distinct. 
And in this sense has it been truly 
said of Antoine Wiertz, that ‘he 
made his own life the most admir- 
able of his pictures.’ 

F, Ricwarpson. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS BEARING ON THE WAR. 


TAPOLEON III. in declaring 
war was bent upon as dangerous 
a game as his former exploits at 
Boulogne and Strasburg. It is 
remarkable that he was aware, 
from the first, he would almost 
certainly be overmatched ; but he 
reckoned, perhaps, on foreign al- 
liances, and on the renown of the 
French army. Common sense— 
and he was not without it—would 
have induced a commander, in such 
circumstances, not to rush hastily 
to the frontier; but political exi- 
gencies were already directing the 
course of military affairs; success 
at the outset was expected in 
France; and the French army was 
hurried on the Saar and the Rhine, 
though its chief was aware of its 
inferiority in numbers. We quote, 
from the pamphlet ascribed to the 
Emperor, his plan for the impending 
campaign : 

To compensate for the numerical in- 
feriority of the French army it was necessary 
tu pass the Rhine by a rapid movement, to 
separate Southern Germany from the Con- 
federation of the North, and through the 
lustre of early success to attract Austria 
and Italy to an alliance. If it were possible 
to prevent the armies of Southern and 
Northern Germany from effecting their 
junction, the Prussian army would be re- 
duced to the extent of 200,000 men, and 
the disproportion in numerical strength of 
the belligerents would be lessened. If 
Austria and Italy made common cause with 
France the force of numbers would be on 
our side. The Emperor's plan for the cam- 
paign, which he confided when in Paris to 
Marshals MacMahon and Lebeuf only, 
was to concentrate 150,000 men at Metz, 
100,000 at Strasburg, and 50,000 at the 
Camp of Chalons. Thus the concentration 
of the two first armies, one on the Saar, 


the other on the Rhine, did not unmask his 
projects. 


This plan obviously became im- 
possible when it had been ascer- 
tained that Southern Germany 
would co-operate to a man with 
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the North, and that Austria and 
Italy would not join France. But 
to fall back from the frontier was 
not to be thought of; and the 
French army, though miserably 
inferior in force and efficiency to 
that of its foe, was kept dissemi- 
nated on an immense front along 
the borders of Lorraine and Alsace; 
that is, was exposed to be broken 
through and crushed by its more 
powerful antagonist. The Emperor 
has probably underrated its num- 
bers, which must, we think, have 
been at least 200,000 or 220,000 
men; but he says that, when he 
reached his head quarters on the 


28th of July— 


He began to fear that insurmountable 
obstacles would cause his projects to fail. 
The army of Metz, instead of 150,000, 
numbered only 100,000 men, that of Stras- 
burg 40,000 instead of 100,000, and the 
corps of Marshal Canrobert had still one 
division in Paris and one at Soissons; its 
artillery and cavalry, besides, were not 
ready. Not one of the corps d’armée was 
provided with the requirements necessary 
to begin the campaign. 


The unprepared state of the 
French army is proved by the evi- 
dence of its commanders. Too 
much is not to be made of com- 
plaints common in every army when 
war begins; but it is now clear 
that the French corps were not able 
to move at this juncture, and this 
was the cause of the long interval 
of delay which perplexed every ob- 
server of events. We quote a few 
of the hurried notes of the French 
generals : 

July 24, 1870. 

The 4th corps has neither canteens, nor 
ambulances, nor carriages and waggons, for 
the different regiments and staffs. Every- 
thing is wanting. 

Metz, July 24. 

The 3rd corps leaves Metz to-morrow. 
It has neither medical officers, nor work- 
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men, nor caissons for the ambulances, nor 
its ovens for the campaign, nor trains. 


Merz, July 26. 
The army is without biscuit and bread. 
Would it not be possible to bake bread at 
Paris and send it on to Metz? 
Merz, July 27. 
Munitions for our guns are not coming 
in. At Metz there is no sugar, nor coffee, 
nor rice, nor brandy, nor salt, and but little 
bacon and biscuit. 


In discipline, too, self-conceit and 
carelessness had already disordered 
the French army; and General 
Trochu has publicly affirmed that 
he augured badly of the result 
before even a shot was fired, and 
when, doubtless, he was unaware 
of the comparative weakness of the 
French forces. Meantime, collected 
with extraordinary speed, and 
moved with great ability and skill, 
the huge German masses were 
marched on the Rhine, ready to 
overwhelm the scattered enemies 
who lay exposed to their formidable 
onset. The moral condition of the 
antagonist hosts is thus described 
by General de Wimpffen : 


On the left bank of the Rhine all was 
shouting, singing, tumult. The sounds of 
the Marseillaise reached even the palace of 
the Emperor. Want of forethought pre- 
vailed everywhere ; there was a complete 
disregard of the most elementary princi- 
ples, of the simplest precautions in war, 
serious as was the state of affuirs. In the 
numerous staffs hardly any of the officers 
were acquainted with the language of the 
enemy; there were hardly any maps or 
plans, though the War Office abounded with 
them. On the right bank of the Rhine, on 
the contrary, you saw coolness, stern, rigid, 
inflexible discipline, serious commanders, 
well-educated officers familiar with the 
French tongue, excellent maps of the terri- 
tory to be invaded, assured information as 
to the strength of the enemy, young princes 
tried in war, who had already led armies 
with intelligence, a sovereign who holds 
only a nominal command and entrusts his 
chief of the staff, a man of the highest 
order of merit, with the duty of directing 
the operations, not thinking himself a 
heaven-born general; finally, a spy system 
reduced to a science. Painful, but accurate 
contrast ! 


On the 4th of August, it is 
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well known, the first blow was 
struck by the Germans, if we except 
the affair at Saarbruck; and the 
division of Douay of the corps of 
MacMahon, thrown forward neg- 
ligently beyond its supports, was 
assailed and crushed by the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. The three enor- 
mous German armies—not less than 
420,000 strong, and outnumbering 
the French at the points of contact, 
in the proportion of three and even 
four to one—were now pouring 
across the Rhineland; and the 
third German army, after its suc- 
cess at Weissenburg, rolled like a 
torrent into Upper Alsace. Mac- 
Mahon hastily advanced to con- 
front it with a force utterly inferior 
in numbers—45,000 or 47,000 men 
against 130,000 or 140,0c00o—and 
this led to the battle of Wéorth 
and to the complete defeat of the 
whole French right wing and to its 
isolation from the rest of the army. 
The French Marshal, it is now plain, 
ought not to have fought at such 
hopeless odds. It has been justly 
said that his proper course was to 
have fallen back defending the 
Vosges; but as he acted, doubtless, 
on superior orders, as his position 
at Worth was exceedingly strong, 
and as he reckoned on the aid of 
De Failly, stationed at Bitsche, only 
a few miles distant, his dispositions 
do not, perhaps, deserve the extreme 
censure they have received. The 
battle of Worth was most fiercely 
disputed, the French showing that 
in mere fighting power they were 
formidable and brilliant soldiers, 
and the German attacks being slow 
and divided; and had De Failly’s 
corps, 30,000 strong, come into 
line to MacMahon’s assistance, the 
day might have been indecisive. 
Numbers, however, at last of course 
prevailed; and the French retreat 
became a disordered rout, as has 
often been seen in French military 
annals, great as had been the valour 
of the French army. We quote 
from a judicious pamphlet, The 
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Overthrow of the French Army, this 
criticism on this bloody engage- 
ment : 


The battle of Worth was well fought on 
both sides. The Crown Prince hurried his 
corps into action in rather a disjointed 
manner which entailed unnecessary loss, 
and might have been a serious error had the 
enemy been strong enough to take advan- 
tage of it; but it was a sound principle of 
the German strategy in this campaign to 
try for the initiative at all costs, and, on 
this occasion, in operating boldly against 
both flanks the Prince made full use of his 
superior strength. The slackness of the 
pursuit is said to have been due to the 
cavalry not being up, and more guns should 
certainly have been tuken; but this was 
rather, perhaps, attributable to the staff 
organisation not being quite perfect so soon 
after taking the field, and the victors had 
moreover suffered severely. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon neglected no precaution before 
and committed no fault during the battle, 
except in ordering the useless charge of 
horsemen on such ground against breech 
loaders. He made his advantage in posi- 
tion compensate for his numerical inferiority 
when the enemy was even two to one 
(this proportion became much greater 
before evening), and had, therefore, De 
Failly supported him with energy the day 
would probably have had a different result. 


It has, however, been correctly 
observed that the Marshal ought to 
have retreated before the arrival of 
the German reserves had made the 
continuance of the struggle hope- 
less. General de Wimpffen says : 


Even after the battle had been engaged 
and the superiority of the enemy in num- 
bers had been ascertained, would it not 
have been wiser to have retreated, making 
use of the defensible positions which were 
obtained ? 


MacMahon’s retreat was, more- 
over, eccentric and far away from 
the main French army, and it has 
been urged that he ought to have 
tried to cross the Vosges by Nieder- 
bronn and Bitsche, instead of has- 
tening southward on Saverne and 
Sarreburg. There is, however, 
reason to believe that he had lost 
all control over his beaten army be- 
fore nightfall on the 6th of August, 
and General de Wimpffen’s criti- 
cism may be unduly severe: 
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The Marshal ought to have effected his 
retreat upon Niederbronn and the Vosges, 
and to have defended the passes. It should 
have been easy for him with his four divi- 
sions, his artilleryjand cavalry, to have held 
the line of the hilis. 


On the day of MacMahon’s defeat 
at Worth a part of the centre 
of the French army was attacked 
and routed with great loss at For- 
bach. It is now known that this 
attack was intended to have been 
made much later; the movement 
was, in fact, a mistake, for the Ger- 
mans at first were in inferior num- 
bers, and had Frossard, the French 
commander, been equal to the posi- 
tion he held, the French might 
perhaps have won the battle. But 
Frossard, it has been credibly said, 
was away from his post a great part 
of the day ; it has even been alleged 
that he refused the co-operation of 
the 3rd Frenchcorps; and he allowed 
himself to be turned and outflanked 
while resisting passively on the 
Spicheren heights, though as yet he 
was superior in force. The author 
of The Overthrow of the French Army 
comments fairly thus upon this 
engagement : 


At Forbach General Frossard, the whilom 
instructor of the Prince Imperial in the art 
of war, showed that he himself knew nothing 


of that art and brought about his own de- 


PO aia u: On the other hand, General 
von Kamecke was guilty of culpable rash- 
ness in remaining so long beyond the Saar, 
out of reach of support, with his single 
division, which ought to have been de- 
stroyed; while General von Gében was 
also hasty in attacking with what should 
have proved insufficient numbers. The 
skill, however, with which General von 
Gében handled his troops, and the gal- 
lantry and steadiness which they displayed, 
are beyond praise. 


The great German armies had 
now broken through the weak 
French front disseminated along an 
extensive arc from Thionville to 
Belfort ; and the double defeats of 
Worth and Forbach had divided 
the French right from the left and 
centre, and had placed the whole 
French army in a critical position. 
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The simplest dictates of common 
sense would urge that the whole 
French army should be reunited 
behind the Moselle; and for this 
purpose Lorraine and Alsace ought 
to have been evacuated at once, 
a sufficient garrison being left in 
Metz, and the French should have 
been concentrated on the historic 
ground of Chalons. It is well 
known that this obvious plan re- 
commended itself to the French 
chiefs, and was approved by the ill- 
fated Emperor, but political con- 
siderations again interfered with 
the plainest rules of the art of war. 
We quote from the tract ascribed to 
Napoleon IIL : 


The Emperor resolved to lead the army 
back at once to the camp of Chalons, where 
it could have rallied the wrecks of the army 
of Marshal MacMahon and the corps of 
De Failly and Douay. This plan when 
sent to Paris was at first approved by the 
Council of Ministers, but two days after- 
wards a letter from M. E. Ollivier informed 
the Emperor that the abandonment of 
Lorraine would have a deplorable effect on 
public opinion. The Emperor yielded for 
a moment. 


The plan now adopted was to 
make Metz the pivot of the French 
left and centre, and to assail the 
Germans from this point of vantage 
as they moved into the interior of 
Lorraine. For this purpose the 
greater part of the corps of Can- 
robert was advanced to Metz, and 
added to the other French corps 
being now concentrated around the 
fortress, as if more than enough of 
the forces of France were not al- 
ready in extreme danger. The 
project, however, of attacking the 
Germans in flank from Metz was 
baffled by their leaders ; and here we 
see one of the marked distinctions 
in the real efficiency of the two 
armies. The tract just referred to 
says: 


The action of the army at Metz was 
paralysed by our complete ignorance of the 
position and the strength of the enemy. 
The Prussians concealed their movements 
so well behind the formidable line of cavalry 
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which they deployed in all directions, that, 
notwithstanding the most persevering re- 
searches, we never really knew where was 
the main body of their forces. 


It should be added that the 
French strategy was in the highest 
degree perilous, for it prevented the 
junction of the French left and 
centre with the right, now at a long 
distance, and it exposed the French 
to be turned by the Germans and 
shut up in the Lorraine fortress, 
This is exactly what took place; 
and while the French army lingered 
at Metz, delayed by the fear of 
irritating Paris, the Germans, ad- 
vancing into Lorraine, interposed 
between it and MacMahon’s force, 
and threatened to cut it off from 
the interior of France. The situa- 
tion had become most perilous, and 
on August 13 Bazaine was made 
Commander-in-Chief of the French 
army at Metz with orders to pass 
the Moselle at once, and to endea- 
vour to rejoin MacMahon; orders 
which would certainly have been 
given before but for the political 
causes referred to. On the 14th 
the French Marshal began to effect 
this retrograde movement; but he 
was assailed suddenly by two hos- 
tile corps, the German commanders 
being, as they said, resolved ‘to 
nail him upon the spot.’ He seems to 
have made a decided mistake in 
accepting the fight which he might 
have avoided. 

While Bazaine hesitated, per- 
plexed and uncertain, the great 
general who directed the German 
operations saw his opportunity, and 
sent corps after corps to close on 
the flanks of the French Marshal, 
The author of The Overthrow of thi 
French Army says: : 


In striking contrast with this supine 
ness was the energy of General von Moltke, 
who, as soon as he discerned the possibility 
of severing Bazaine’s communications, lost 


not a moment in trying to effect it. Insuffi- 
cient as may have been the French faci- 
lities for crossing the Moselle, the Germans 
had still less ; but then they made the most 
of them: while Steinmetz diverted atten- 
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tion and got over near Jouy, corps after corps 
of Prince Frederick Charles poured in a 
ceaseless stream through Pont-i-Mousson, 
and then turning northward deployed 
against the Verdun road. 


As is well known, Bazaine, after an 
ill-explained halt on the 15th, en- 
deavoured to retreat on the 16th, 
and this led to the terrible battle 
of Rezonville or Mars-la-Tour. The 
French Marshal, headed by his foes, 
took a defensive position on the 17th, 
and on the next day the crowning 
struggle of Gravelotte occurred be- 
tween the contending armies. In 
these engagements the French troops 
fought, for the most part, with 
admirable courage: though gene- 
rally, and especially at Gravelotte, 
very inferior to the Germans in 
numbers—abonut 130,000 to 230,000 
—they struck boldly and long for 
victory; and though signs of in- 
discipline and panic may have been 
detected in their ranks, they were 
scarcely defeated in a tactical sense, 
decisive as was the strategic success 
of Von Moltke in surrounding 
Bazaine and hemming him in upon 
Metz. It must therefore be borne 
in mind that the result, astonishing 
as it was, was not caused, so far 
as exact evidence exists, by any 
difference between French and 
German soldiers as such—indeed, 
it has been credibly asserted that 
the morale of the Germans on the 
18th was shaken at least as much 
as that of their foes—but by num- 
bers, organisation, and _general- 
ship; and it should be added that 
Marshal Bazaine was placed in 
a very difficult position—called 
suddenly to command on the 13th— 
and that he attributes his retreat 
on Metz on the 16th to a want of 
munitions for his army—a want sig- 
nificant, if this be true, of the 
state of the French administra- 
tion. The catastrophe, terrible in 
its results, was due probably more 
to the original error of delaying 
at Metz after Worth and Forbach, 
and to the imperfeet condition of the 
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French arrangements, than to any 
positive faults of Bazaine or his 
troops, though it has been generally 
allowed that, in those memorable 
days, Bazaine did not display the 
energy or resources of a really great 
captain. The author of The Over- 
throw of the French Army says: 


The 15th was Bazaine’s last day of 
Little as he knew it, vacilla- 
tion and delay had now done their work, 
the net had been gathered into folds and 
was ready to be cast over the prey! 
As regards the battle of the 18th Von 
Moltke’s plan and Prince Frederick Charles’ 
execution of it are unimpeachable ; but 
Steinmetz was justly blamed for exposing 
his men to needless carnage. Onthe other 
hand, Bazaine chose an excellent position 
and sold it dearly, but he does not appear 
to have been watchful against the overthrow 
of his right. His reserves were also 
feebly handled, and neither here nor at 
Mars-la-Tour can he be held to have dis- 
played the tactical ability with which he is 
so often credited. 


The battle of Gravelotte enclosed 
Bazaine and his army within the 
precincts of Metz; whence they 
were to issue only as prisoners of 
war. The whole left and centre of 
the French army was isolated and 
reduced to nothingness, except so 
far as it should detain 200,000 Ger- 
mans around Metz; and nothing but 
the beaten French right wing, with 
the corps of Douay and some newly 
raised levies, remained to confront 
the enormous masses of invaders 
pouring into Lorraine and Cham- 
pagne. Such, as yet, had been the 
issue of the campaign—the result 
not only of the immense dispropor- 
tion in force of the belligerent 
powers, but of mismanagement of 
every kind on one side and of energy 
and skillonthe other. By this time 
MacMahon hadrallied his own corps, 
defeated at Worth, and, seconded 
by the Ministry of War in Paris, 
had brought together at the camp 
of Chilons an army of about | 
140,000 men, the sole organised 
force possessed by France. These 
troops, as may be easily supposed, 
were by no means’ in an efficient 
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state, and obviously what was to be 
done with them was to fall back, 
and employ them in defending Paris, 
already the object of the German 
hosts, where, under the shelter of 
the fortifications, they might gradu- 
ally acquire consistency, and baffle 
or even repel the enemy. This was 
the opinion of Marshal MacMahon, 
of General Trochu, and indeed of 
everyone; and the Emperor, who 
had reached Chalons on the evening 
of the 16th of August, gave the 
orders necessary for the purpose. 
These are the words of the quasi- 
Imperial pamphlet confirmed by 
Trochu’s speech at Versailles : 

The Emperor found at the Camp of 
Chalons the Duke of Magenta and General 
Trochu; the last-named officer had been 
nominated by the Minister of War to the 
command of the troops inthe camp. These 
two Generals were invited by the Emperor 
to attend a council of war, at which Prince 
Napoleon, General Schmitz, Chief of the 
Staff of General Trochu, and General 
Berthaut were preseut. It was decided 
that the Emperor should appoint General 
Trochu to command the army of Paris, 
that the troops concentrated at Chalons 
should be directed on the capital under the 
orders of Marshal MacMahon, that the 
Garde Mobile should be sent to the camp 
of St.-Maur at Vincennes, and that the 
Emperor should go to Paris, as was his 
duty. 


Once more, however, political 
exigencies were to interfere with 
military considerations, and the 
fatality which throughout the cam- 
paign brought ruin upon the forces 
of France was about to lead to still 
greater disasters. When informed 
that the army at Chalons was to 
retire to defend Paris, the Mi- 
nister of War wrote to the Emperor 
on the 17th: 


The Empress has handed me the letter 
in which the Emperor has announced his 
intention of leading the army at ChAlons 
to Paris. I implore the Emperor to give 
up this notion, which would appear the 
desertion of the army at Metz 
Would it not be possible to make a powerful 
diversion and assail the Prussians, already 
exhausted by several engagements? 


Napoleon and MacMahon yielded, 
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as we see, not only from the last- 
named pamphlet, but from the 
following despatch from MacMahon 
on the 19th: ‘Let the Council of 
Ministers know that I will do all 
that lies in my power to rejoin 
Bazaine.’ 

A delay of two or three days took 
place, and it is fair to say that, 
during this brief period, the idea of 
marching to the relief of Bazaine 
was not so hopeless as it appeared 
on the 16th and as it was felt to be 
a short time afterwards. Bazaine, 
after the battle of Gravelotte, had 
sent a message to Chalons that he 
expected to be able to effect his 
escape by a march along the north- 
ern frontier ; and had this been cor- 
rect, an attempt to join Bazaine 
from Chilons on the Aisne or the 
Oise would not have been a perilous 
operation. We quote from the 
despatch of Bazaine on the 19th: 


The troops require repose for two or 
three days. The King of Prussia was this 
morning at Rezonville with M. De Moltke, 
and there are many indications that the 
Prussian army will invest Metz. I caleu- 
late, however, upon being able to march 
northwards, and to fall back then by Mont- 
médy upon the road to St.-Ménéhould and 
Chalons, if the enemy is not in too great 
strength upon it. In that event, in order 
to reach Chalons, I would go on to Sedan 
and even Méziéres. 


Forty-eight hours having, how- 
ever passed, and no intelligence 
having arrived of the intended 
movement of Bazaine, the Emperor 
returned to his original project ; 
and on the 21st MacMahon ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the troops 
at Chilons, from which we quote 
these few words: 


I was extremely desirous of giving my 
assistance to Marshal Bazaine, but this en- 
terprise had become impossible. . . . The 
system of the Prussians consists in acting 
in vast masses. We must imitate their 
tactics, and I shall lead you under the walls 
of Paris, which will prove the bulwark of 
France against the enemy. 


The Ministry, the Regent, and 
the War Minister, carried away by 
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the dread of exasperating Paris, 
again interposed their ruinous coun- 
sels, This despatch was sent on 
the 22nd of August : 


The opinion of the Council, bearing in 
mind the news received from Marshal 
Bazaine, is more decided than ever. The 
resolution formed yesterday should be aban- 
doned ; neither the decree, nor the letter, 
nor the proclamation ought to be published. 
An aide-de-camp from the Minister of War 
leaves for Rheims with all necessary in- 
structions. To desert Bazaine would have 
the most deplorable consequences. In the 
event of such a disastrous step being taken 
there ara reasons to fear that the capital 
would not defend itself. 


A Council of War was now held 
at Courcelles. MacMahon had al- 
ready begun to execute a retrograde 
movement, and the fatal scheme of 
marching on Metz, along the verge 
of the Belgian frontier, and of thus 


not only uncovering Paris, but of 


exposing the last army of France 
to be caught and crushed in flank 
and rear by two German armies 
within striking distance, and when 
united nearly twice as strong and 
more than twice as efficient in the 
field, was, after some hesitation, 
adopted. We quote from the 
pamphlet ascribed to Napoleon, and 
can only say a more melancholy 
exhibition of weakness and rashness 
has seldom been displayed : 


Having received this pressing injunction 
from the Council, the Duke of Magenta, 
faithful above all to duty, obeyed and re- 
solved to run the risk. Everything that ap- 
peared a sacrifice for the public good was 
in accordance with his noble mind, and he 
was pleased with the thought that, by at- 
tracting on himself all the forces of the 
enemy, he liberated the capital for a time 
and gave it the means of completing its 
defences. As for the Emperor, he raised 
no objections. 


The strategic errors of this pro- 
ject have been so often and so well 
explained that we need not at pre- 


sent dwell upon them. The ‘Staff 
Officer of the Army of the Rhine’ 
sensibly observes : 


It is enough to glance at a map to com- 


. 
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prehend the madness of this scheme, which 
consisted in making our army describe an 
immense semicircle, of which the Crown 
Prince of Prussia occupied the centre with 
an army of 180,000 men, and at the ex- 
treme end of which we should encounter in 
succession the army of the Crown Prince 
of Saxony, about 70,000 strong, and the two 
first German armies which were investing 
Metz with 200,000 men, under the com- 
mand of Prince Frederick Charles, 


It has been urged, too, that even 
if a march upon Metz was to be 
undertaken, the attempt ought to 
have been made southwards, where 
a line of retreat would remain open, 
and not by the north, where a single 
defeat would probably expose the 
French to ruin. We quote from a 

valuable tract by a Belgian critic of 
high reputation : 


Had the army of the Duke of Magenta 
been strong enough in numbers and in 
morale to relieve Bazaine by a movement 
from Chalons, it ought to have operated net 
by its left, towards the north, trying to pass 
between a neutral frontier and the forces of 
the enemy, but by its right towards the 
south. By moving in this last direction, 
instead of 1 being outflanked it would have 
outflanked the enemy on his extreme left, 
and it would have kept its communications 
with the interior of France free and open. 
A half-suecess gained at the extreme left 
of the front of the invading army might 
have led to the happiest consequences ; nay, 
more, a defeat and even a battle completely 
lost, would have left MacMahon the means 
of leading back his army to the centre of 
France and thence of regaining the capital. 
By taking a southerly direction the French 
army had room on its right, its left, and its 
rear. Inthe event of a reverse it could 
escape anywhere, without being embarrassed 
in its movements or running the risk of 
being hemmed in on an obstacle which might 
cause its destruction. By taking a northerly 
direction, on the other hand, it had on its 
left a neutral State—a serious danger; on 
its right, at Vitry-le-Francais, the army 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia already 
threatening its flanks ; and its commanders 
must have known that it would be met and 
attacked by the armies of Prince Frederick 
Charles and of Steinmetz at and near 
Metz. 


On the 22nd of August, Mac- 
Mahon’s army began definitively its 
march northwards. Composed of 
four corps of unequal strength, it 
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numbered about 140,000 men, and it 
was in no condition to undertake a 
movement which, to have even a 
chance of success, required the 
greatest speed and perfect organisa- 
tion. The ‘ Staff Officer of the Army 
of the Rhine,’ who was evidently at- 
tached to the corps of Douay, gives 
this account of the state of the 
army : 


The morale of the troops was by no 
means perfect. The Ist corps, which had 
suffered the defeats of Weissenburg and 
Worth, and had executed a long retreat, 
with the necessary consequences, privations, 
and fatigues, had lost its discipline and 
self-confidence The 5th corps had 
lost its consistency and did not trust its 
commander; the culpable inactivity of 
General de Failly was in fact the cause of 
the disaster of Worth, and the soldiers 
charged him with incapacity. The 7th 
corps, of which one division had suffered 
heavily at Worth, was admirably com- 
manded, but its composition was recent and 
in many respects it was incomplete 
The 12th corps was by no means homo- 
geneous ; there was in it a little of every- 
thing; it played, nevertheless, a very 
honourable part in the operations that 
followed. 


The calamitous march of the 
seven days following, described 
minutely by the last-named author, 
and by General de Wimpffen, who 
replaced De Failly on the 31st of 
August, deserves the attention of 
the military student. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that Marshal Mac- 
Mahon was not alive to the neces- 
sity of speed, and even that the 
soldiers he led were incapable of 
executing forced marches ; it is now 
known that MacMahon gave the 
strictest injunctions to press for- 
ward, and the French troops more 
than once made great exertions to 
carry out his orders. The delays 
and slowness which puzzled critics 
are to be attributed to the defective 
state of the French commissariat 
and other departments, to the 
divided counsels which still pre- 
vailed, and to the extreme peril 
of the enterprise itself, which, as 
might haye been expected, caused 
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hesitation. By the 25th of August, 
the French army had nearly reached 
the banks of the Aisne; and the 
* Staff Officer of the Army of the 


Rhine’ observes: 


A ray of hope and of confidence shone 
over the army. In two days we had traversed 
a distance of nearly forty miles, an enor- 
mous distance for so great a mass of troops. 
The Crown Prince of Prussia, even in his 
forced marches in pursuit of MacMahon, 


did not make more than fifteen miles a 
} 


aay. 

The 25th, however, was nearly 
lost through difficulties in procuring 
supplies ; and on the 26th the news 
that the advanced guards of the still 
distant Germans were threatening 
to seize the Argonne passes, at once 
led to delay and confusion. The 
French army, menaced on its flank, 
paused, and, as usually happens, 
troops were detached to observe the 
gradually approaching enemy, and 
hardly more than seven or eight miles 
were accomplished in a direct line. 
On the 27th, MacMahon felt assured 
that a march on Metz must involve 
disaster ; and his whole army was 
ordered to turn northward—a move- 
ment which of course diverted it from 
the routes first selected by its com- 
mander, and still further retarded 
itscolumns. The unfortunate chief 
at the same time sent the following 
telegraphic message to Paris; and, 
except that he altogether under- 
rated the enormous forces of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia — not 
50,000, but 170,000 men—it shows 
that he understood his real situation: 


The first and second German armies, 
more than 200,000 strong, are investing 
Metz, chiefly on the left bank of the 
Moselle ; a force, estimated at 50,000 men, 
has been marched to the right bank of the 
Meuse to impede my march on Metz. In- 
formation has reached me that the Crown 
Prince of Prussia is to-day moving on the 
Ardennes with 50,000 men; his army is 
probably already at Ardeuil. I am at Le 
Chéne with rather more than 100,000 men. 
Since the 19th I have had no intelligence 
from Bazaine; if I proceed to join him I 
shall be attacked in front by a part of the 
first and second armies, which, under the 
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screen of the forests, can draw off from 
Metz a force superior to mine, and at the 
same time by the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
who will cut off my retreat. To-morrow I 
shall march to Méziéres, whence I shall 
continue my retreat, according to events, 
towards the west. 


The evil genius of the Ministry in 
Paris once more interposed to make 
ruin certain. The War Minister 


telegraphed this reply : 


If you abandon Bazaine revolution will 
break out in Paris, and you will be attacked 
by the whole force of the enemy. Paris 
can protect itself: the fortifications are com- 
plete. It appears to me all-important that 
you should march at once to meet Bazaine. 
. +.» You have the start of at least thirty- 
six hours of the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
perhaps of forty-eight hours... .. In no 
event, and no matter what happens, bring 
the Emperor back to Paris. That would 
be revolution, 


MacMahon and the unfortunate 
Emperor, with a weakness of pur- 
pose consequent on their miserable 
position, acquiesced in an hour of 
ill omen to France. The alleged 
Imperial pamphlet says : 


The Emperor might have objected, but 
he had mace up his mind not to oppose the 
decision of the Regency, and he had re- 
signed himself to submit to the consequences 
ot the fatal inspiration which directed the 
projects of the Government. As for the 
Duke of Magenta, he once more submitted 
to the orders from Paris and directed his 
course on Metz. 


Conduct such as this—a general- 
in-chief consenting to lead his army 
to what he believed in his con- 
science would be ruin—is, in our 
judgment, not to be justified. It 
has been said, however, that Mac- 
Mahon was bound to obey the in- 
junctions of the Minister at War, 
and that the entire responsibility 
falls on the presumptuous <Aulic 
Council in Paris. On this point it 
ought to be enough to cite the 
opinion of Napoleon I., who, it is 
well known, did not hesitate in his 
wonderful campaign of 1796 to set 
at nought the Directory’s orders, 
though a general of only 26 years 
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of age. Napoleon says, in, his 
Commentaries : 


Had Napoleon obeyed the order of the 
French Government he would have marched 
upon Rome and Naples with 20,000 men, 
leaving the remainder of the army under 
Martua with Kellerman in command. In 
that event the army and Italy would have 
been lost. Napoleon would, no doubt, have 
only followed superior orders, but he would 
not the less have been greatly to blame; a 
general-in-chief is not relieved from re- 
sponsibility by the order of a minister or 
of a sovereign distant from the theatre of 
operations, and wholly or in part ignorant 
ot the state of affuirs at the latest moment. 
Every general-in-chief who takes upon him- 
self to execute a plan which he thinks ill- 
judged or tending to disaster, is committing 
a crime; he should insist upon a change, 
protest, or even resign his command rather 
than lead his troops to destruction. 


On the 28th of August the fatal 
march on Metz was attempted anew, 
MacMahon’s army forming two 
great columns, the 5th and 7thcorps, 
which composed the right, being 
directed towards Stenay and the 
Meuse ; and the left, the 1st and 
12th corps, making for the river by 
Stonne and Raucourt. The distance 
was only about 25 miles, and as the 
German armies were drawing near, 
it might be supposed that the French 
would march with the greatest 
celerity in order to place the Meuse 
between them and their powerful 
foe. Nevertheless, the Meuse was 
not crossed until late on the 30th of 
August, at least by all MacMahon’s 
corps—-that is, not more than eight 
miles a day were made in a direct 
line; and the French movements 
were a strange series of marches 
and shifting counter-marches, hardly 
possible at first sight to comprehend. 
The main cause of this, it is now 
known, was the ever-menacing 
presence of the German armies, 
which, gathering on the flank and 
rear of the French, compelled their 
corps to halt and pause, and to 
diverge from their intended course. 
The impedimenta, too, of the French 
army delayed it greatly in a diffi- 
cult country; and, as often has 
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happened in enterprises of this 
kind, indiscipline, terror, and de- 
moralisation began to break up the 
diminishing ranks. On the morn- 
ing of the 30th, MacMahon’s sth 
corps, which now formed his rear- 
guard, and had been ordered to 
cover the movement of his other 
three corps across the Meuse, was 
assailed at Beaumont, in force, by 
the Germans ; and how completely 
it was surprised, and how badly the 
outpost duty of the French was too 
often performed in this campaign, 
is shown by the ‘Staff Officer of 
the Army of the Rhine’: 


There were no cavalry vedettes, not 
even pickets of infantry. The men had 
begun cleaning their guns, taking their 
soup, or looking for food in the villages, 
the horses of the general officers and their 
staffs were in their stables, when, all of a 
sudden, the shot and shell of the enemy 
rained into the camp, no previous signal 
having been given. 


The conduct of De Failly was, 
certainly, shameful. General de 


Wimpffen, who replaced him after 


this defeat, observes’: 


General de Failly has pleaded that his 
reconnoitring parties hud not made him 
aware that the enemy was at hand. Be it 
so; but had not his troops been engaged 
with the Germans the day before, only a 
few miles off? Did the General suppose 
that the Germans, pressing forward to cut 
us off, were going amiably to halt and to 
allow us time to get over the Meuse ? 


The battle of Beaumont was a 
complete rout; MacMahon, who 
had crossed the Meuse with about 
half his army, was compelled to fall 
back ; and Douay’s corps, the 7th, 
which had not yet crossed, was 
partly involved in De Failly’s 
disaster. The whole French army, 
on the night of the 3oth, was in 
retreat along the Meuse to Sedan, 
its last divisions having passed with 
difficulty, and for the moment it 
was comparatively safe. But part 
of it had been greatly demoralised ; 
and General de Wimpffen thus 
describes the conduct of some of the 
beaten soldiers of the corps of which 
he was now in command : 
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A considerable number of infantry men 
were marching in disorder, scattered about 
in loose bands which filled the country. I 
hastened to stop this confusion and to re- 
monstrate with the fugitives. I could not 
make myself understood. I cried out in 
vain, ‘ Look behind you, cowards, the enemy 
and his guns are still at a distance; you 
have nothing to fear.” They would not 
listen, but hurried on. 


Meantime the enormous German 
armies had been closing upon their 
foe, and had made success well- 
nigh certain. By midday on the 
31st of August, the Crown Prince 
of Saxony, with about 70,000 men, 
held the line‘of the Chiers just south 
of Sedan, having crossed to the right 
bank of the Meuse; while the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, with 
about 170,000, held the adjacent 
country on the left bank, including 
Sedan on the south and west, and 
already threatening the only line of 
retreat still perhaps open to the 
French. 230,000 or 240,000 men, 
in the most perfect state of efficiency 
for war, were gathering around 
110,000 0r 120,000, composed largely 
of new levies, and dispirited by re- 
peated defeats. What MacMahon 
should have done in these circum- 
stances is a question disputed among 
critics ; it is probable that his best 
chance was to have marched west- 
wards at once on Méziéres, the road 
from Sedan to that place being not 
yet occupied by the enemy, at least 
in any considerable force. The 
‘Staff Officer of the Army of the 
Rhine’ says : 

At this conjuncture there was but one 
way to avoid a disaster, and that was to 
leave at Sedan all the heavy impedimenta 
of the army, baggage, trains, ambulances, 
and even the large artillery carriages, and 
to march boldly on Méziéres, covered by 
the Meuse, and presenting a strong rear- 
guard to the enemy. The Germans would 
certainly have pursued us, but they would 
have been retarded by the great difficulties 
of the country and by the fire of the for- 
tress. An attempt to break out towards 
the east was not to be thought of, for had 
we escaped the Crown Prince of Prussia on 
the 31st we should have been surrounded a 
few days later. Not a minute was to be 
lost, but with energy all might possibly 
have been saved. 
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The Belgian writer referred to 
observes : 


MacMahon, had he been a real general, 
would never have marched his army round 
Sedan, he would have hastened to retreat 
towards the west. Had he marched on the 
evening of the 30th along the right bank of 
the Meuse, sacrificing a portion of his 
artillery in order to prevent the Crown 
Prince of Prussia from crossing the river, 
he might have reached Méziéres, recrossed 
the Meuse, and moved on Paris by the right 
bank of the Oise... .. But neither Fre- 
derick the Great nor Napoleon could have 
saved the French army without losing a 
great part of its material. 


An operation of this kind might 
possibly have saved a part of the 
French army ; but, considering the 
positions and the strength of the 
Germans, the French must have 
been heavily defeated. Instead, 
however, of marching on Méziéres, 
MacMahon resolved toaccept battle ; 
and on the 31st he drew up his 
army in positions upon the line of 
eminences which spreads around 
three sides of Sedan. This was a 
most unfortunate step ; but it would 
appear from General de Wimpffen 
that MacMahon had not even yet a 
notion of the real force of the two 
German armies; and though this 
does not excuse him, for he ought to 
have been better informed, it does 
relieve his conduct from the charge 
of sheer infatuation and folly. 
General de Wimpffen says : 

Neither the Emperor nor the Marshal 
told me what the plan was to be: the one 
no doubt being ignorant of the projects of 
the Commander-in-Chief; the other, as I 
believe, not being aware of the dispropor- 
tion between his own force and that of the 
enemy. General Lebrun says in his report : 
‘The Marshal, in a conversation I had with 
him, believed that not more than 60,000 


or 70,000 Germans could be opposed to him 
from the left bank of the Meuse.’ 


MacMahon, reasoning on this false 
supposition, still felt, it would ap- 


pear, hopeful. The ‘ Staff Officer 
of the Army of the Rhine’ reports 
that the Marshal remarked to 
Douay : 


It is quite possible to remain in these 
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positions all to-morrow ; I have no intention 
to allow myse!f, like Bazaine, to be hemmed 
in upon a fortress ; I shall maneuvre before 
the enemy. 


General de Wimpffen, who had 
an interview with MacMahon, says: 


What in this situation surprised me 
most, was the appearance of calmness, even 
of satisfaction, which was visible in the 
Marshal's features. 


MacMahon, therefore, probably 
calculated on fighting a defensive 
battle at Sedan against hardly 
superior forces; and he believed 
that he would have ample time 
to retreat, after inflicting a heavy 
loss on the Germans. The hypo- 
thesis on which he acted was false ; 
but had it been correct, his disposi- 
tions would not have been so ruin- 
ously bad as they appear in the 
light of the real facts. He seems, 
even on the evening of the 31st, to 
have thought that his line of retreat 
upon Méziéres would remain open. 
The ‘Staff Officer of the Army of 
the Rhine,’ who evidently was 
stationed in this very direction, 
says : 

The Marshal did not think the Prussian 
army so close upon him. . . . He reckoned 


on being able to maneeuvre on September I, 
and to make good his retreat on Méziéres. 


These fatal mistakes are rather a 
proof of the faulty arrangements of 
the French staff, and of the mal- 
administration of the French army, 
than of the absolute folly of the 
French generals, which has been 
made to account for everything. It 
is not our intention to review the 
details of the frightful battle which 
ensued. s is well known, the two 
German armies succeeded by a con- 
verging movement in hemming 
the French in upon Sedan; and 
when this operation had been ac- 
complished, and the heights on 
either bank of the Meuse had been 
crowned by the German guns, the 
capitulation had become a necessity. 
It is difficult to suppose that the 
fall of MacMahon could have had 
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any real effect on the issue ; or to 
say whether the conflicting projects 
of Generals Wimpffen and Ducrot 
—an attempt to break ont towards 
Carignan, or retreat to Méziéres at 
any cost—could have saved a large 
part of the French army had either 
been executed early in the day. 
The battle was utterly and hope- 
lessly lost when the Crown Prince 
of Prussia united his troops with 
those of the Crown Prince of Saxony, 
and enclosed the French in a circle 
of fire; and it is simply ignorance 
to suppose that any effort could 
then have averted ruin. Every 
military account agrees on this 
point ; we quote a few words from 
the German report, which appears 
to us very fair and accurate : 

Towards the close of the day the fire of 
400 or 500 guns was concentrated upon the 
enemy's army ; it defended itself for a long 
time with great courage, but was at last 
driven into Sedan completely routed 
Surrounded by forces double in number and 
without a hope of opening a passage or of 
fighting, the French army had no choice 
but to surrender. 


It is a mistake, also, to think that 
the French showed themselves mere 
cowards on this fatal day. A large 
part of the ist and sth corps, dis- 
pirited by repeated disasters, did 
not, indeed, make a vigorous stand ; 
but the 12th corps, though greatly 
outnumbered, resisted admirably 
the attack on Bazeilles, and had the 
advantage almost to the last; and 
the 7th struggled with unflinching 
courage against the enormous 
masses of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. The judicious author of 
The Overthrow of the French Army 
says truly: 


The day was not easily yielded by the 
French, nor was their defeat unchequered 
by some glorious episodes. In a condition 
bereft of even a glimpse of hope, and recog- 
nising the fact with the intelligence of 
French soldiers, hemmed in on every side 
and fighting back to back they still fought 
on. Portionsof De Failly’s corps, driven 
from their first position, fell inwards to- 
wards the centre, and rallying upon the 
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support thus received offered a prolonged 
resistance, which told its tale next morning 
in the attenuated ranks of the Prussian 
Guard. On the heights of Floing, at the 
same time, were enacted afresh the bloody 
scenes of Worth and Gravelotte. As soon 
as their batteries from the other side of the 
valley had in some degree silenced those 
of the French, the German columns rushed 
up the face of the hill in the teeth of a 
withering fire, and, reckless of the cost, 
strove to win by a direct attack in addition 
to the already certain process of a flank 
movement. Here, however, as before, brute 
foree won less by itself than by the aid of 
science, and the afternoon was far advanced 
before the Germans had got possession of 
the entire ridge. 


The frightful catastrophe of 
Sedan has been justly called the 
darkest spot in the military annals 
of any nation. Its immediate causes 
were the slow marches of the French 
during the preceding days, the 
error of accepting the battle, the 
disorganisation of the French army, 
and the ability of the German 
chiefs, who, availing themselves 
of their enemy’s mistakes, brought 
him to bay and crushed him with 
overwhelming numbers. But the 
paramount and original cause was 
the ruinous project which had sent 
MacMahon, with an inferior and 
weakly organised force, to make a 
long flank march along the Belgian 
frontier, within .reach of foes in 
irresistible strength, and who 
would almost inevitably destroy 
him before he could make good his 
way to Metz; and this project was 
that of the Ministry in Paris, carried 
away by fear of the political situa- 
tion. It has been urged, however, 
that had MacMahon marched more 
rapidly, and availed himself of the 
start he had over the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, he might have defeated 
the Crown Prince of Saxony before 
his colleague had come into line, 
and have thus victoriously ad- 
vanced to Metz, and that the fault 
lay not in the plan itself, but in the 
feeble execution of it. This reason- 
ing, however, assumes that the 
Crown Prince of Saxony would 
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have allowed the French Marshal to 
bring him to bay before the arrival 
of the Crown Prince of Prussia, an 
assumption evidently notto be made, 
for the Crown Prince of Saxony 
was free to move in any direction 
he chose to take ; and it seems clear, 
giving the German chiefs credit for 
even ordinary prudence and skill, 
that, no matter how MacMahon had 
marched, they must have caughtand 
defeated his army before it could 
have attained Metz, they being in 
possession of the chord of the are 
from Rethel, Montmédy, Thion- 
ville, and Metz, and holding at all 
points the shorter lines. We entirely 
agree with the Belgian critic from 
whose valuable tract we have 
already quoted : 


Count Palikao, one of the principal 
authors of the unlucky scheme of sending 
the Chalons army to the north-east, to the 
relief of Metz, seeks to justify this false 
maneuvre thus: ‘If,’ he says, ‘MacMahon 
had marched mpre quickly he would have 
arrived in the direction of Thionville, and 
effected his junction with Bazaine before the 
Crown Prince of Prussia could have antici- 
pated his designs.’ This is a mistake. 
Let us suppose that on August 30 the Duke 
of Magenta had been two or three marches 
more to the eastward, and that he had en- 
countered the Crown Prince of Saxony 
about Montmédy or Estain, we may assume 
that De Failly would have been defeated 
as he was at Beaumont, and, in that event, 
the French army would have been as com- 
pletely and even more quickly surrounded 
than it was at Sedan. This proves that a 
more rapid march of the Chalons army 
would not have made the result different. 


It follows, therefore, many and 


glaring as the military errors 
committed were, that the responsi- 
bility for this enterprise attaches 
mainly on the Government in Paris ; 
and here again we see how political 
considerations affected the cam- 
paign. The last-mentioned author 
correctly observes : 

The real cause of the disaster of Sedan 
was the Aulic Council in Paris, the Govern- 
ment of the Regency. This Government 
obliged MacMahon to fall into a trap, 
strategically speaking ; the Minister of War, 
Count Palikao, having three times tele- 
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graphed to the Marshal to march to the aid 
of Bazaine, passing between the German 
armies and the Belgian frontier and pro- 
tecting himself by the fortresses of the 
north. 


Sedan destroyed the last army 
of France, and thenceforward the 
interest of the war centred in the 
wonderful siege of Paris, and in the 
attempts to relieve the capital. On 
the 29th of October, the surrender 
of Metz made Bazaine and his army 
captives, and set free Prince 
Frederick Charles to add 200,000 
men to the enormous mass of the 
invading Germans. This capitula- 
tion, as may be supposed, was not 
only a great military disaster, but, 
occurring at the time when it did, 
it prevented the advance of the 
French army of the Loire after its 
unexpected success at Coulmiers, 
and, as is now admitted, it alone 
enabled the Germans to continue the 
siege of Paris. Two questions arise : 
whether Marshal Bazaine, whose 
army remained in an efficient state 
for several weeks after Gravelotte, 
could have broken through the 
German investment, and escaped 
with a hope of future safety; and 
whether, if he felt himself compelled 
to adopt a passive defence, he made 
the most of the resources of Metz, 
and held out to the last moment. 
As to the first, opinions are largely 
divided, and those who have studied 
modern war, and who reflect on 
the extreme difficulty of extrica- 
ting a mass of more than 100,000 
men with the necessary impedi- 
menta from an invested fortress, and 
of procuring outside means of sub- 
sistence, and the supplies required 
to fight and move, will be slow 
lightly to condemn Bazaine for 
having resolved to remain at Metz 
after the news of the catastrophe of 
Sedan. His position, it should be 
borne in mind, detained 200,000 
enemies on the spot, and it made 
the German advance on Paris an 
operation of no little peril, as would 
have been seen had the Germans 
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suffered a serious reverse, a thing 
which nearly happened. It is fair 
on this to hear the Marshal himself: 


The commanders of the different corps 
d’armée and the chief officers of the special 
arms assembled at the farm of Grimont, 
and were of opinion that the army ought 
to remain under the walls of Metz, because 
it kept 200,000 enemies on the spot, and 
because by doing so it enabled France to 
reorganise her strength, and in the event of 
the enemy's retreat it would harass him 
seriously if not defeat him decisively. 


The Marshal, also, insists that 
Metz could not have held out for 
many days, without the support of 
his army, and that he thought it 
right to protect the fortress : 


As for the city of Metz, it required the 
presence of the army to complete the forti- 
fications and external defences, and it was 
admitted that it could not resist more than 
a fortnight without the aid of the army. 


On the other hand, it has been 
asserted that Metz was able to 
defend itself; and it has been ably 
argued that, after Gravelotte, and 
before the investment was complete, 
Bazaine might have forced his way 
through by falling on the Germans, 
who, of course, were disseminated 
upon a wide circle, either by the 
north-east or the south-west. This 
was the opinion of the veteran 
Changarnier, shut up in the fortress 
with the Marshal ; and, recollecting 
the great advantage possessed by 
the French in being masters of the 
forts and the bridges on the Moselle, 
it does appear probable that for 
some days a great general might 
have opened a passage and extri- 
cated himself and hisarmy. Bazaine, 
however, it has been alleged, never 
made even an attempt of the kind, 
and his sortie of September 1, the 
only serious effort he ever tried, was 
not conducted with the vigour and 
resolution which might have been 
expected from him. General Deligny, 
a competent eye-witness, affirms : 


I believe the Marshal on this occasion 
had no intention of breaking through the 
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line of investment, and did not wish to 
fight a great battle. 


At this time, and for some weeks 
afterwards, Bazaine’s army was 
unshaken in spirit, and was capable 
of any great exertion. General 
Deligny thus describes its condi- 
tion—we must allow for not un- 
pardonable exaggeration : 


The army had preserved its vigour and 
energy ; its confidence had even increased 
since it had remained master of the field of 
battle after engaging very superior forces, 


After the investment of Metz had 
been completed, Bazaine never made 
a real attemptto pierce through the 
besieging circle. As we have said, 
we should be slow to blame him; 
but the Belgian critic referred to 
remarks : 


When a general is besieged in an en- 
trenched camp with a circumference of 
thirty-eight miles, when he has the means 
of taking the initiative in attack and of 
concentrating quickly, and when he has an 
active army of 150,000 brave men, not only 
should he not allow himself to be shut in, 
not only should he be able to extricate him- 
self, he should make his adversary pay 
dearly for the rash enterprise of attempt- 
ing to blockade his position, his army 
being so strong and holding the centre. 


As tothesecond question, whether 
Marshal Bazaine made the most of 
the resources of Metz, and held ont 
to the last moment, the evidence is 
conflicting anddoubtful. It appears 
clearly that the French army, the 
garrison, and the citizens, suffered 
severely ; and Metz, we believe, did 
succumb to famine. But there is 
a great deal of testimony to show 
that Bazaine and some of his 
lieutenants did not husband the 
supplies they had, that they per- 
mitted waste and reckless consump- 
tion ; and, above all, that they did 
not set the example of honourably 
bearing privations. This is a proof 
of the ‘habits of selfish luxury too 
prevalent in the French service; 
and if the stories told by Mr. 
Robinson and others rest on facts 
that can be established, Bazaine 
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assuredly deserves censure.' The 
political intrigues with which he 
was mixed up, throw, also, a cloud 
of suspicion on him; and, on the 
whole, the defence of Metz isadark 

e in a military career. If, as is 
said, he invokes the testimony of 
Prince Frederick Charles in his 
justification, what were the com- 
ments of Napoleon I., when, even 
after the famous defence of Genoa, 
Massena referred to the same kind 
of vindication ?— 


Much has been said of the praises 
lavished on him by the enemy’s generals ; 
this ought to have put him doubly on his 
guard, The praises of an enemy should 
always be suspected; an honourable man 
will only value them when they are be- 
stowed after hostilities have ceased. 


Such, briefly, are the principal 
phases of the memorable campaign 
of 1870. The causes of the ruin 
of the French army come out clearly 
to an impartial enquirer; they were 
partly military and partly political. 
In the first place, the German 
armies were in such an immense 
preponderance of force that their 
success was all but inevitable. 
This is plain from a simple calcula- 
tion of numbers, as we see in The 
Overthrow of the French Army : 


Taking the three decisive battles of 
Worth, Gravelotte, and Sedan, as the salient 
points of the campaign, the disproportion 
was so great, that, assuming generalship 
and efficiency to be equal, the weaker could 
have no chance. Had, indeed, the dispro- 
portion existed only at the points of contact, 
it would then have been but the measure of 
generalship. But this was not so; it cor- 
responded exactly to the total disproportion 
of the two sides, and, as there was nothing 
to counterbalance this, the weight was 
crushing. 


In the second place, from the 


‘Since the above was written, it appears 
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various causes we have already 
enumerated in detail, the French 
army, as a military instrument, was 
very inferior to the German, even 
had its numbers been more nearly 
equal. It was concentrated with 
greater difficulty, was organised with 
less skill and care, was not equally 
well administered, was less capable 
of rapid movement, of manceuvring, 
and of action in the field, was over- 
confident, and wanting in discipline. 
It gave proof that it was not de- 
ficient in the proverbial courage of 
French soldiers; but it was deficient 
in the numerous elements which 
constitute a really good army. The 
same author says : 


The French army, in addition to being 
outnumbered, was also inferior in composi- 
tion ; by which is meant, not so much in- 
ferior in the nature of its materials nor in 
the principle of their construction, as in- 
ferior in the then state of its materials and 
of their construction. 


In the third place, even apart 
from the fatal influence which 
caused ruin, the French command- 
ers were, upon the whole, decidedly 
inferior to their opponents. By 
this is not meant that they were all 
incompetent, or that the Germans 
were all wonders—such ‘silly stuff 
has, however, been published—but 
at Worth, Forbach, Metz, and 
Sedan, we see mistakes in the 
French operations which certainly 
might have been avoided, and not 
many errors upon the German side.” 
At the same time, though General 
von Moltke showed the greatest 
ability in the campaign, he had 
such an immense preponderance of 
force, that he had not an opportu- 
tunity of proving whether he pos- 
sesses the gifts of those illustrious 


that Bazaine’s conduct has been officially 


censured by the Committee of Enquiry selected by the French Government to examine 
the causes of the capitulation of Metz. We have not, however, seen the Report. 

* Still Kamecke’s attack at Forbach was a mistake; the great outflanking move- 
ment at Gravelotte was hazardous in the extreme—Steinmetz threw away his men 


on that day; and few mili 
Which, admittedly, was more t 


critics have approved the march to Paris and the siege, 
once on the point of being raised, 
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chiefs who, by genius, constancy, or 
prudence, have triumphed over supe- 
rior numbers ; and generalship did 
not tell as much in the campaign of 
1870 as it did in that of 1796, or 
in that of Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. We entirely agree with the 
following : 

The German strategy depended through- 
out on the assumption of vastly superior 
numerical strength, and to that strength, 
therefore, must be assigned the principal 
agency by which that success was made so 
triumphant. To pass this criticism on 
General von Moltke is not to disparage 
him; on the contrary, it is the highest praise 
to say that he applied all possible means 
at his disposal in the simplest possible 
manner. 


Mere military reasons will not, 
however, account for the absolute 
destruction of the whole French 
army in about three weeks. The 
paramount cause of this great 
catastrophe was, as we have endea- 
voured to show, the subordination 
of the principles of war to the 
exigencies of the political situation 
of France. This seems to us to 
admit of no doubt. The three fatal 
errors of the campaign were the 
march to the frontier with an army 
inadequate in force and unprepared, 
the delay in retreating after the first 
defeats, and the desperate attempt 
to return to Metz: and these move- 
ments, it is now plain, are to be 
ascribed to the Government of 
France, whether that of the Em- 
peror or of the Regent, resolved to 
encounter any risk to please or 
satisfy public opinion. The great- 
est weakness of purpose, indeed, 
was displayed by the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief in undertaking the 
march to Sedan; but, without 
reference to strategic errors, the 
French army was, on the whole, 
sacrificed to supposed considera- 
tions of State. The following is, 
we believe, correct : 


It does seem as if France could never 
have been reduced as she was to terms of 
abject submission, had her military com- 
manders been free tq conduct military 
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operations on military principles. That 
they were not so free is the moral which 
pervades the thread of the entire campaign, 
and if therefore that thread has been cor- 
rectly traced the lesson which it teaches is 
of political rather than of military signifi- 
cance. 


Nor, astonishing as the campaign 
was, is it without a very striking 
precedent, for there is a curiously 
close analogy between the cam- 
paign of Sedan and that of Jena. 
In both the conquerors were very 
superior in strength, though the 
superiority of Napoleon’s forces 
was not so great as that of Von 
Moltke’s; in both the conquered 
erred on the side of false confi- 
dence, of reliance on tradition, of 
contempt of a formerly beaten 
enemy; in both indiscipline and 
bad organisation revealed themselves 
in the defeated army; in both com- 
manding talent and skill encoun- 
tered feebleness and vacillation ; in 
both, above all, the final issue was 
largely due to political causes. Yet 
it must be allowed that in 1870 
no battle was so discreditable to the 
vanquished as that of Auerstadt in 
1806; nor was the resistance of 
Prussia after Jena to be compared 
to that of France after Sedan. 
Those who have interpreted this 
campaign on a theory of the essen- 
tial superiority of the German over 
the French race, or who contend 
that the events of three weeks prove 
the military worthlessness of a na- 
tion which, within living memory, 
has seen its armies victorious in 
every continental capital, would do 
well to read the following sketch 
by an English eye-witness of the 
day of Jena: 


The flying troops are scattered in all 
directions ; corps without their.officers and 
officers without their corps, cavalry and in- 
fantry, cannon and waggons, were all mixed 
up in one general confusion. To rally or 
reassemble them was impossible, and the 
only limit to the capture and slaughter of 
the Prussians was the inability of the 
French to pursue them. 


The demoralisation, too, of the 
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conquered in 1870 was at least 
equalled in 1806: 


Such was the treachery of some of the 
officers and the cowardice of most of the 
men, that at whatever time the battle had 
been fought the result would probably have 
been the same. The Duke of Brunswick's 
aide-de-camp, who caught him in his arms 
when he fell, and afterwards brought in his 
blue riband, said, that as soon as the few 
de mitraille commenced the Prussians fled 
comme des perdreaux, a strong proof how 
insufficient mere parade discipline is towards 
making good soldiers. 


The moral, therefore, of the cam- 
paign is, not that the German 
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necessarily is a better soldier than 
his French rival, not that France is 
hopelessly and for ever degenerate, 
not even that the high martial 
qualities of the French army have 
suddenly vanished, but that success 
in.war follows known conditions; that 
numbers, ability, and good organi- 
sation must necessarily prevail in 
military operations; that mutual 
distrust between rulers and subjects 
may precipitate frightful military 
disasters; that of two nations, 
apparently equal, one may, on a 
given occasion, be irresistible in a 
contest with the other. 
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‘(\H, sun, why do you shine so 
fiercely into the room? I shall 

just take the liberty of drawing down 

the blinds before your very nose.’ 

It was Elizabeth who, three days 
after the much talked-of ball which 
had terminated so sadly, addressed 
these words to the September sun 
as it shone into Emmy’s room, and 
threw its kindly rays on her pretty 
fair head, that turned restlessly 
backwards and forwards on her 
pillow. 

In the capacity of nurse, Eliza- 
beth had taken up her abode in the 
sick room, and never was an invalid 
more carefully and tenderly nursed 


than Emmy by the young girl who 
was a sister to her, not only in 
name, but in affection. 

‘Now then, Physic, let us see 
whether Emmy will have anything 
more to say to you to-day than 


yesterday?’ With these words 
she went up to the bed with a glass 
of medicine in her hand. But 
Emmy pushed her hand away, 
saying in a peevish voice, ‘ Do let 
me alone with that bitter stuff.’ 

‘ Bitter in den mond, is voor het 
hart gezond,’ exclaimed Elizabeth, 
setting down the glass; but the 
next moment she was kneeling 
down by the bed, and taking 
Emmy’s hand, said in a tender voice 
of entreaty : 

‘Come, dear Emmy, do not be so 
difficult ; take the draught the 
doctor ordered for you. Who knows 
what good it may doyou? Ishould 
so like to see you better again soon.’ 
‘- *Physic won’t do me any good, 
Elizabeth.’ 


DUTCH BY 


SIR JOHN SHAW LEFEVRE. 


‘What will do you good, then, 
dear ?’ 

‘If you will only answer the 
question I asked you three days 
ago—What has happened to Mr. 
Eversberg? Don’t you under- 
stand that I cannot rest till Iam 
set at ease as to what has happened 
to my friends ? ’ 

‘Oh, don’t be always thinking 
of that, Emmy dear. Come, the 
matter must have its course. Dr. 
Brewersays that you were frightened 
by what occurred that night at the 
ball, and that we must let it alone 
until you are better. Come, drink 
up the draught like a good child, 
and do not ask me any more ques- 
tions about things which I am not 
to talk about.’ And she again 
handed her the glass, but Emmy, 
raising herself up in bed, laid her 
feverish, burning cheek against 
Elizabeth’s, and said in a beseech- 
ing tone: 

‘I will do as you wish, Elizabeth, 
and drink the whole bottle at one 
draught if you insist on it; but 
then you must tell me if Mr. 
Eversberg is still in prison.’ 

Elizabeth hesitated a moment; 
she then simply said, ‘No, Emmy, 
he is no longer in prison.’ 

‘Then he is innocent,’ said Emmy 
with a deep sigh of relief. But 
Elizabeth shut her mouth with a 
kiss, and laid her head back on the 
pillow. 

‘I have kept my part of the con- 
tract,’ she said playfully ; ‘now you 
must keep yours.’ 

And Emmy took the draught 
and slept after it more tranquilly 
than she had done for some days.’ 

Her illness had begun the day 
after the féte. She had held out 
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well that evening till the very end. 
When Bruno was speaking those 
terrible words about his father, the 
room seemed to turn round; and 
when she understood clearly the 
sad fact which he announced, her 
instinctive sense of what would be 
unbecoming could hardly restrain 
her from obeying the impulse of her 
heart and hastening to Bruno as he 
stood there in the middle of the 
ball-room speaking to the crowd. 

Of what happened afterwards, 
she had but a confused recollection. 
Sheknew that she had walked home 
on Otto’s arm; that he had taken her 
to her room; and that later Eliza- 
beth, nervously laughing and crying, 
was undressing there, and was 
chattering about the events of the 
evening; and that still later, after 
Elizabeth had left her, she had gone 
to bed cold and shivering, and could 
not sleep on account of the painful 
possibilities which kept whirling 
through her head as to the cause 
of the arrest of Bruno’s father. 

Towards morning she had fallen 
asleep, but when she awoke the 
noonday sun shone into her room, 
and Mrs. Welters and the doctor 
were standing by the bed, and she 
heard him say, ‘ Frightened—caught 
a chill—keep quite quiet and warm 
—I’ll give you a prescription— 
better in a few days.’ 

And thus they had quieted her 
with soothing words whenever she 
brought forward the subject of the 
Eversbergs, which, during the last 
two days she had in vain attempted 
to do with innumerable diplomatic 
manceuvres ; even Elizabeth, who in 
general did not make her heart a 
place of concealment, was on this 
subject as mute as a fish. 

All this had, however, so increased 
Emmy’s restlessness that she could 
no longer endure the uncertainty, 
and hence ensued the conversation 
we have just related. 

From this moment Emmy grew 
better, and when, a few days later, 
she was sitting up in her arm-chair 
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as a convalescent and Otto came to 
visit her, she took advantage of the 
opportunity to send Elizabeth down- 
stairs on some pretext or other. 
Elizabeth had no sooner left the 
room, than Emmy exclaimed : 

‘ And now, Otto, you must tell me 
all about it.’ 

‘Tell you what, Emmy ?’ 

Two great tears glistened in her 
eyes. 

‘Why may I not know what has 
happened to Mr. Eversberg ?’ she 
said in a sad, reproachful tone. 
‘Can none of you understand that 
this uncertainty makes me ill, and 
that otherwise I should have been 
well long ago? But I tell you what, 
Otto,’ she continued in a decided 
tone, while a deep blush spread over 
her cheeks, ‘if you don’t tell me 
the truth and the whole truth I will 
go to the foundry, ill or well, and 
enquire for myself.’ 

There was an expression in 
Emmy’s eyes which convinced Otto 
that it would be better for her to 
hear the truth from his lips; for, 
without fulfilling her threat literally, 
she would be sure to come to know 
it in some way or other. But he 
answered her playfully, ‘Then I 
shall warn the police to keep a sharp 
look-out on all females escaping 
from their doctors.’ Finding, how- 
ever, that she only turned away from 
him impatiently, he said in a serious 
tone as he took her hand in his : 

‘Dear Emmy, if we have told you 
nothing of what has happened, you 
may be sure that we acted with the 
best intentions, for we thought that 
bad news would always come soon 
enough.’ 

‘But Elizabeth assured me that 
he is no longer in prison,’ said 
Emmy, interrupting. 

‘There Elizabeth was _ right, 
Emmy; he is no longer in prison, 
but he is gone beyond the reach of 
all suffering and sorrow and human 
justice.’ 

‘Is he dead, Otto?’ 

‘Yes, dear child ; on the morning 
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after he was taken to prison he 
was found dead in his bed. At 
first it was thought that he had put 
an end to himself, but the physicians 
have certified that he had a para- 
lytic stroke, probably brought on by 
intense grief. He had spent the 
night in writing a long letter to 
Bruno, which was found on the 
table.’ 

‘Was he guilty?’ The question 
was asked hesitatingly in a half 
whisper. 

‘Yes, Emmy; of that, alas! there 
is no possible doubt. Many years 
ago he, together with one of the 
clerks, must have murdered his 
master. Naturally there are many 
stories in circulation, which, for the 
most part, are exaggerated accounts 
of the affair. When you go out 
again you will hear more versions 
of it than you will like. I shall 
therefore confine myself to the main 
facts, which amount to this: that 
# certain Stellenburg, whom you 
may remember to have heard spoken 
of as the murderer of the former 
owner of the foundry, appears after 
the deed to have absconded to 
America, where, by a curious chain 
of events, he had lately come across 
the son of the murdered man, and 
had confessed the crime on his death- 
bed and had betrayed the name of 
his accomplice. This son, Joseph 
Miller, must have brought the de- 
position of Stellenburg, signed by 
him and two witnesses, to Europe, 
and on the evening of the ball he 
came straight to Dilburg with an 
officer of justice from Arnheim, who 
arrested Mr. Eversberg forthwith. 
There, Emmy, now you know the 
whole truth ; take care that it does 
not agitate you more than is good 
for you.’ 

Emmy’s only answer was a fresh 
burst of tears; but when the first 
outbreak of emotion was over, she 
quickly recovered herself. 

‘What a fearful thing it is for 
Aunt Johanna and Bruno!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh, if only I were not ill 
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just at this time! Will yon tell 
them that I cannot go to them ?’ 
‘My dear child, they know that 
youareill! They have denied them- 
selves to everyonealmost without ex- 
ception, and have thus shut the door 
on the curiosity of indifferent people, 
which would, of course, be so pain- 
ful to them. But I have been with 
them every day, and have been able 
to be of use to them in many things, 
This morning I went with Bruno to 
the churchyard. It was a sad duty 
which the poor young fellow had to 
perform. In order that it might 
all take place very quietly, and to 
prevent a crowd collecting, we had 
gone very early in the morning to 
the churchyard, whither the coffin 
had been brought in the night. 
When we arrived there, notwith- 
standing the early hour we found 
the churchyard full of workpeople 
from the foundry, who had got wind 
of the time appointed for the funeral, 
and wished to pay the last mark of 
respect to their old master. It 
seemed as if either everyone had 
forgotten that it was a criminal 
who was being consigned to the 
grave, or as if death in their eyes 
had atoned for the crime. Many 
came up to Bruno before they cast 
the handfuls of earth on the coffin, 
and in their own way spoke a kind 
word to him. One said how good 
Mr. Eversberg had been to the 
lowest among them. Another re- 
membered that the master had paid 
him three months’ wages when he 
had been thrown out of work by 
illness. A third told of medical aid 
supplied to him and his family, and 
of journeys paid for in order that 
he might visit an aged mother. | 
really believe, Emmy, that it did 
Bruno good, although I saw he was 
frightened when he found that the 
churchyard was not empty as he had 
expected ; and when he heard the 
grateful words spoken of his. father, 
he lifted up his head again, and 
thanked the speakers by a pressure 
of the hand. But as he was going 
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out of the churchyard there was 
standing at the gate the overseer of 
the works, who had been dismissed 
for dishonesty last year, and just as 
Bruno passed him this man said, 
with a scornful laugh : 

‘Pride cometh before a fall, my 

ood sir. I had much rather be 
called a thief than a murderer! ”’ 

‘Bruno very wisely took no no- 
tice of these insulting words, even 
by a look; but I believe that they 
did away with much of the good 
impression produced by the hearti- 
ness of the workmen. 

‘I was glad for his sake when 
the sad ceremony was over; but, 
Emmy, I wish I could make it clear 
to you how nobly Bruno has con- 
ducted himself during the whole of 
this melancholy affair. You are, of 
course, aware that it must make a 
great change, both to himself and to 
his mother. He began by writing a 
letter to Mr. Miiller, stating that 
his mother and he would vacate 
the house without fail in a fort- 
night, and would then hand over to 
him all the money and money’s 
worth which were in their hands ; 
that Mr. Miiller was at liberty to 
take immediate possession of the 
foundry, and to make any inven- 
tories he thought fit. Upon this 
Mr. Joseph Miiller asked for an in- 
terview, which Bruno acceded to; 
and Mr. Miiller told him that he 
would not take any money or pro- 
perty, except what was in hand at 
the time of his father’s death, and 
which he knew through Stellenburg 
it was his father’s intention to have 
left him ; that all money and pro- 
perty acquired since that time must 
be regarded as honourably gained, 
and as belonging to no one but the 
widow and son of the man who had 
earned them by his own industry. 
He also said that although he had 
felt bound to avenge the murder of 
his father on him who had done the 
deed, it had formed no part of his 
plan to enrich himself at the cost of 
those who were as innocent of the 
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deed as himself, and who, to his real 
sorrow, must be involved in the fall 
of the murderer. 

‘Bruno, however, was immovable 
on this point, and was fully sup- 
ported by his mother. 

‘Money earned by means of that 
money, which had been acquired 
by crime, he neither could nor 
would regard as his own; and, in 
refusing it, he was fully convinced 
that he was acting according to the 
wish of his late father. Fortunately, 
Aunt Johanna has some means of 
her own, and as she is to live with 
a niece in Rotterdam, who imme- 
diately on hearing of her misfortune 
offered her a home, she will not 
want much for herself, and will 
therefore be able to afford Bruno 
some assistance for a few years.’ 

‘And Bruno, Otto—what are his 
plans ?’ asked Emmy, anxiously. 

‘Bruno has already applied for his 
discharge from the navy. He says 
that, after what has occurred, he 
could no longer serve honourably, 
and that he owes it to his comrades 
to leave the service. And perhaps 
he is right, poor young fellow, al- 
though, for my own part, I cannot 
conceive that anyone would be so 
indelicate as to make him suffer for 
guilt which is not his own. What 
his plans are, however, I do not 
know, for he says but little; and 
what I do know, I know throngh 
his mother, and not from himself.’ 

Here the entrance of Elizabeth 
broke off the conversation between 
Otto and Emmy. 

‘ Just as I thought,’ she ex- 
claimed, indignantly ; and added, in 
a snappish tone, ‘you must have 
done with my patient, Mr. Long- 
tongue. Don’t you know how to 
behave better than to make Emmy 
cry ?” 

And to embrace Emmy and weep 
with her was for Elizabeth the 
work of a moment. 

In spite of all this, Emmy was 
far more calm and tranquil now 
she knew what was going on than 
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when she was brooding over what 
were mere conjectures. 

She was, indeed, forced to admit 
that it was worse than the worst 
she had imagined, and she felt al- 
most ashamed to find that the griev- 
ous misfortune which had overtaken 
her friends, and the wretchedness 
which it brought upon them, were, 
as regards herself, lost in the sad, 
hopeless thought, that Bruno must 
go away from her, and that, per- 
haps, she might never see him 
again. 

After the first day and night, 
however, when her tears had flowed 
almost incessantly, she was much 
calmer than before. Elizabeth had 
now no difficulty in making her 
follow the doctor’s advice, and she 
even now and then joined in the 
merriment which with Elizabeth 
was inexhaustible, and which just 
now served to sustain Emmy in her 
recovery. But it was just this 
imperturbable good humour, this 
continual disposition to fun, which 
made Emmy fearful of confiding to 
her the secret which so often burnt 
upon her lips—the secret of her love 
for Bruno, and of what had passed 
between them at the ball. It turned 
out, moreover, that her confession 
of it was rendered more difficult be- 
cause Elizabeth took it into her head 
that any recollection of events con- 
nected with the Eversbergs would 
make Emmy melancholy, and that 
the best way to make her forget the 
fate of her friends was to mention 
their names as little as possible. 

As often as Emmy brought the 
conversation round to the subject 
of Bruno with a view to arrive at 
making her confession, Elizabeth 
contrived to turn it off again by a 
laugh, or by introducing another 
subject ; and thus Emmy, rerceiv- 
ing her object, became silent her- 
self on the subject she had most at 
heart, so that from that time all 
that related to the Eversberg family 
became a tabooed topic between the 
two young ladies. 
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One morning, a few days after 
Emmy’s conversation with Otto, 
Mrs. Welters came into her room. 

‘ Quite dressed, are you, Emmy ?’ 
she asked, with some surprise. 

‘Yes, mamma; I wish to come 
downstairs to-day. I feel perfectly 
well, and I will make no bad use of 
the good care which has been taken 
of me.’ 

‘I think you should remain up- 
stairs for a few days,’ said Mrs, 
Welters. ‘ Elizabeth is quite willing 
to sit with you, that you know; and 
it is better that it should be so.’ 

‘ But, mamma,’ said Emmy, whilst 
a slight blush coloured her yet pale 
cheek, ‘I want to come downstairs 
to-day, so that I may be able to go 
out to-morrow.’ 

‘I see no kind of necessity for 
that,’ replied Mrs. Welters, in the 
decisive tone which always alarmed 
Emmy; ‘and what is more, so long 
as the wind is in the north, I will 
not consent to it.’ 

The blush in Emmy’s cheek grew 
deeper, whilst she said bravely but 
in a half beseeching tone : 

‘Mamma, I must go out to- 
morrow, or the day after to-morrow 
at latest; and if you think it too cold 
I will ask you to let me drive.’ 

‘And pray where do you wish to 
go, miss?’ This was said in a 
sharp tone which promised little for 
Emmy’s request, and which for a 
moment quite frightened her. 

But after a little hesitation, she 
answered: 

‘To Mrs. Eversberg’s, to wish her 
good-bye before she goes.’ 

‘I would be candid, Emmy, and 
not name the mother when I meant 
the son.’ 

All the blood left Emmy's face 
at these words of her stepmother 
who at the same moment gave 
her a piercing look as if she 
would discover her most secret 
thoughts. 

But Emmy did not shrink from 
this look, and recovering herself 
quickly, looked Mrs. Welters steadily 
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in the face, and continued fearlessly : 
‘Yes, mamma, I will also take leave 
of Bruno as well as his mother. I 
think it my duty to say a word of 
comfort and sympathy to old friends 
in the great sorrow that has come 
upon them ; and it was for this that 
I told you I must go out,’ 

Emmy had spoken these last 
words in a no less decisive tone than 
Mrs. Welters; yet she added more 
submissively, whilst her countenance 
resumed the expression of entreaty, 
‘Ihope you have nothing against 
this, mamma.’ 

‘As we are upon this subject, 
Emmy, I will at once tell you that 
I have thought your conduct 
towards Bruno Eversberg for the 
last few months very unbecoming, 
especially on the evening of the ball. 
Iadmit that young Eversberg may 
have entcrtained serious intentions 
towards you, and that you are 
probably notdisinclined towards him 
yourself; and, as far as that goes, in 
former circumstances he would have 
been a very proper match for you. 
But you must agree with me that 
it would be little honourable for us 
if your name were now to be coupled 
with that of the son of a criminal, 
and I fear that your behaviour has 
given more occasion for that than I 
like. In one word, Emmy, every 
one knows that you are indisposed, 
and the Eversbergs cannot take it 
ill if on that account you cannot 
visit them; whilst a visit from 
you would create food for gossip in 
the town, which would not be agree- 
able either to your father or to 
myself.” 

‘Papa cannot intend that I 
should feign indisposition in order 
not to visit the friend of my mother 
and my old playfellow now that they 
are unfortunate,’ was Emmy’s reply, 
spoken in an impassioned tone, whilst 
the tears sprang from her eyes. ‘I 
should be ashamed for the sake of 
the memory of my mother, who loved 
them ; I should be ashamed for my 
own sake, if such a motive as the 
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gossip of the Dilburgers should keep 
me back. I entreat you, mamma, do 
not require this of me; let me go for 
a few moments to them, and I shall 
be grateful to you for my whole 
life.’ 

Calm and unmoved, Mrs.. Welters 
let her say this, and when Emmy 
had finished, she replied : 

‘Listen: once for all, Emmy, I am 
not used to any contradiction from 
my children, when I have come toa 
resolution in a matter in which I 
think I can judge better than they 
can. I cannot submit to it from you, 
and we therefore will not exchange 
any further words on the subject. 
I repeat, that it is my wish that 
you remain at home until the Evers- 
bergs shall have left the place. If you 
do not act according to my wishes, 
you must take the consequences. It 
is the first proof that I shall accept 
of your obedience; and if you wish,, 
as you have just said, to win my 
goodwill, you can now show that 
obedience to me. I look to deeds, 
and think very little of words.’ 

Ob, how Emmy disliked her step- 
mother, who upon this left the 
room, and Emmy heard her go into 
the next room as calmly as if no- 
thing had happened, to see if all was 
in order there. At that moment 
Emmy detested the cold, hard 
heart, which knew nothing but cal- 
culation and self-interest, and piti- 
lessly excluded every feeling at 
variance with stern reason. 

Sobbing aloud, she threw herself 
upon the bed. In half an hour she 
got up with burning cheeks, and 
paced up and down the room in an 
excited state. 

A fierce contest between love 
and duty raged within her. There 
was a moment when she hastened’ 
to the door with a sudden determi- 
nation to call in the intervention of 
her father. She felt instinctively 
that her stepmother’s mention of her 
father’s disapproval was a fiction, 
and that he ought to hear the first 
word of the affair from herself. But 
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the next moment she thought better 
of it, and withdrew her hand from 
the door. To be the cause of dis- 
sension between man and wife, to 
sow contention where before her 
return home peace had reigned, to 
come to her father with complaints 
against his wife! ... 

No, a thousand times rather bear 
the consequences of her disobe- 
dience than that; for, excited as 
she was, Emmy was yet quite able 
to see clearly the whole seriousness 
of the case. 

The visit to the Eversbergs was 
to be the choice of peace or war 
between herself and her stepmother. 
The wish of her stepmother had been 
made known in terms which would 
make it a definite defiance if Emm 
should disobey her. And yet what 
was the approbation or disappro- 
bation of her stepmother com- 
pared with her love for Bruno and 
her passionate longing to see and 
speak to him once more ? 

It was a contention which lasted 
the whole day. 

Emmy did not go downstairs, as 
had been her plan in the morning. 
Her mind was in too rebellious a 
condition for her to be able to meet 
the gaze of Mrs. Welters, and she 
did not feel in a state to control 
herself sufficiently to conceal from 
the family what was going on within 
her. 

To Elizabeth only, in the fulness 
of her heart, she poured out her 
distress, saying in conclusion, ‘I 
must go, Elizabeth ; I will not, I 
cannot give it up.’ 

But Elizabeth tried in every way 
to calm her. 

‘Don’t do it, Emmy,’ she said. 
‘ Believe me, I know mamma better 
than youdo. She would never for- 
give you; and you can’t think how 
unhappy I should be if you were 
not good friends with her. And 
mamma is really right about this 
wind being too sharp for anyone 
who has been ill. Who knows but 
what Bruno may come here just 
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once to take leave? Come, Emmy 
dear, promise me you won’t think 
of it any more.’ 

But Emmy did not promise. 
The more she thought over the 
matter, the more unreasonable 
seemed the wish of her stepmother, 
and the more her heart rebelled 
against it. 

All Elizabeth’s endeavours to 
cheer her, therefore, suffered a 
total shipwreck that day, and when 
at last Elizabeth began toread aloud 
to her, her thoughts wandered far 
away from the book, which at any 
other time would certainly have 
interested her. 

Towards evening she came to 
the resolution to write a note to 
Otto, in which she entreated him 
to come to her on his way home 
from Uncle van Stein’s. She would 
lay the case before Otto, and tell 
him what had occurred between 
Bruno and herself on the evening of 
the ball. She would yield to his 
opinion, and that, too, even if he 
prescribed obedience. It was a 
great disapppintment to her when 
Mary sent back her note, with a 
few lines to say that Otto had not 
been with her that evening, and that 
he was gone to pay a visit at Beck- 
ley, and in all probability would not 
return till late. 

In her disappointment, Emmy 
tore up her note into a hundred 
pieces, and her desire to call in 
Otto’s counsel disappeared with her 
vain endeavours to find him. 

That night sleep obstinately kept 
away from Emmy’s bed. When the 
first dawn of morning began to trace 
the outlines of her room and its 
furniture, she lay with her eyes open 
gazing into the diminishing obscu- 
rity, more and more excited by her 
sleepless night, and wavering more 
and more between obedience and 
opposition. In this mood many 
recollections of her childhood passed 
before her mind, recollections of the 
friendship which, in the lifetime of 
her mother, had united the families 
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of Eversberg and Welters ; recol- 
lections of many a day of enjoyment 
in the little outings and expeditions 
made together in the neighbour- 
hood; recollections of sorrow on 
both sides accepted and borne as 
sorrows in common; recollections 
full of thankfulness, as Emmy 
thought, for the almost motherly 
love with which Mrs. Eversberg 
had treated her from her earliest 
childhood, and for the loving recep- 
tion which, after her long absence, 
she had met with from this now 
severely tried family; and then, 
again, the thought of Bruno, the 
beloved playfellow of her youth, and 
the thousand memories in which he 
played a prominent part, floated like 
visions in the half-darkness around 
her ; and when at last she fell asleep, 
it was with a happy smile on her 
lips, and her resolution was taken. 
When she woke up it seemed as if, 
with the short slumber after the 
sleepless night, all doubt had de- 
parted from her. 

Elizabeth was not a little pleased, 
and somewhat surprised, to find that 
Emmy, compared with what she was 
the day before, was so calm and 
cheerful. She concluded from it 
that Emmy had acquiesced in the 
wishes of her mother, but as Emmy 
did not speak of it she thought it 
best to let the matter rest. 

And, moreover, that morning 
Elizabeth’s thoughts were occupied 
by such weighty matters, that there 
was not so much room left for 
Emmy’s concerns as usual. 

It was neither more nor less 
than a great party which the no- 
tary Klink was giving on the occa- 
sion of his daughter’s betrothal, and 
which Elizabeth was to attend that 
evening; for the intended bride 
was a school acquaintance of hers, 
and had herself been to Mrs. Wel- 
ters to ask her consent. 

This party, and a new blue silk 
dress to which the finishing touches 
had to be given before the even- 
ing, was what set Elizabeth to work 
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with such activity, and entirely 
drove into the background the 
conflict between her mother and 
Emmy. 

Sitting with her work in Emmy’s 
room, her tongue went as fast as 
her busy hands ; and she was hardly 
silent for a moment, even when her 
mouth was so full of pins that the 
act of speaking involved the risk of 
her life. 

But, with few exceptions, her 
talk was all about what concerned 
herself; in the first place, about all 
the expectations for the evening 
which she indulged in; what ac- 
quaintances she would meet among 
the guests; what dresses and orna- 
ments they would probably wear; 
how surprised and disgusted a cer- 
tain Lisa Blom would be at her new 
dress. In all these suppositions 
Emmy did her best between whiles 
to show her sympathy by suitable 
words, while her own fingers flew 
and readily helped in the comple- 
tion of the before-mentioned master- 
piece. 

But when Elizabeth, who had 
had her coffee upstairs with Emmy, 
went down for a moment to consult 
her mother on some trifling diffi- 
culty in her work, Emmy instantly 
made use of the opportunity to 
carry out her intention. 

Hastily taking her cloak and hat 
out of the wardrobe, she put them 
on hurriedly, slipped softly down- 
stairs, and without anyone remark- 
ing her reached the front door and 
the street. 


CHAPTER X. 
A GENEROUS STRUGGLE, IN WHICH 
LOVE TRIUMPHS. 


THE weather was more favourable 
than on any of the previous days 
during Emmy’s illness. She felt, 
indeed, somewhat dizzy for the first 
few moments, but the sensation was 
quickly overcome by the wonder- 
fully exhilarating effect which the 
fresh air has upon one who has 
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been confined to the house for a 
longer or shorter period. 

But Emmy’s heart beat anxiously 
at the thought of her disobedience 
and its consequences. The nearer 
she approached to the foundry, the 
more she was satisfied with her de- 
cision; but she felt nervous and 
worried when she rang at the well- 
remembered door. 

As she stood on the doorstep and 
the noise of the foundry reached her 
as of old, whilst the trees and shrubs 
were visible just as before over the 
garden wall, when the old servant 
with his familiar face opened the 
door, then it seemed to Emmy 
like a dream, that this house was a 
house of mourning, and that she 
had come to say farewell to a family 
stained with shame. 

But when she entered the well- 
known sitting-room and Mrs. Evers- 
berg stood before her in deep mourn- 
ing, the sad truth seemed to break 
upon her in its full force; then all 
outward calmness forsook her, and 
sobbing she threw herself into the 
arms of the poor widow. 

‘ He was so good to me, Emmy!’ 
This was the only complaint which 
the trembling lips uttered; and this 
was the only feeling into which all 
reproach and all pain had resolved 
themselves ; and to weep with her 
was the only way in which Emmy 
knew how to express her deep-felt 
sympathy. After the first emotion 
was over, they sat hand in hand by 
each other, and became so far com- 
posed that it was possible for them 
to converse. 

‘To know, Emmy, that he suf- 
fered so much during all these years, 
my poor husband, and then to think 
that I never noticed any of it, that 
I sat by his side cheerful and con- 
tented whilst he underwent the 
greatest remorse and torture. To 
be glad that God has taken him to 
himself, and yet to be able to say that 
even now he is as dear to me as be- 
fore—’ 

Emmy felt intense compassion 
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for the poor widow, and the last 
grain of repentance for her dis- 
obedience vanished when Bruno’s 
mother laid open to her her poor 
heavily tried heart. 

Gradually the future was spoken 
of between them; but time was 
costly to Mrs. Eversberg, who had 
so much to look after and put in 
order before her departure, which 
was close at hand, and every mo- 
ment they were disturbed by one or 
other of the servants, who came to 
bring messages or receive orders. 

At length, when Mrs. Eversberg 
was, sent for to be present at the 
closing of a box, Emmy ventured to 
ask after Brano, whose name had 
been trembling on her lips during 
the whole time of her visit. 

‘Bruno is upstairs in the front 
room packing up his clothes,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Eversberg. ‘ Would 
you like to go to him, whilst I am 
busy with this trunk? He has 
always thought so much of you, 
that I am sure a friendly word from 
you would do him good. Will you?’ 

A few moments later, her re- 
peated knocks having been un- 
answered, Emmy entered the room 
where Bruno was. He was sitting 
before a small table placed by the 
window ; his head supported by his 
hands, and his back turned to the 
door, he seemed to be sunk in such 
profound thought that he did not 
remark Emmy’s entrance, and he 
appeared to have forgotten every- 
thing around him, even the clothes 
lying about on the chairs and table, 
which he evidently intended to 
put into the trunk standing open 
near him. 

Unobserved as she had entered, 
Emmy went up to him, calling him 
softly by his name, as she laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

Bruno started up as if struck by 
an electric shock. A deep red came 
over his face, to give way the next 
moment to a deathlike paleness, 
which made all too evident the 
stamp which sorrow had imprinted 
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on his countenance in the last few 
days. 

That face, so pale and fallen 
away, with the hollow, mournful 
eyes, with the painful expression of 
the mouth which formerly had sel- 
dom opened but with a smile, 
was to Emmy like the face of a 
stranger, and spoke of mental suf- 
ferings which made her heart over- 
flow with compassion and tender- 
ness. 

But neither of them spoke a 
word, whilst he hastily cleared a 
chair for Emmy and placed it by 
the window. It was not till she 
had sat down there that Bruno 
sufficiently mastered his emotions 
to be able to speak. 

‘It is kind of you, Emmy, to come 
to us once more. I could hardly 
have dared to count upon it.’ 

The tone in which he spoke 
sounded to Emmy’s ears cold and 
strange, quite different from the last 
time when he had spoken to her. 
He did not, moreover, go and sit 
by her, but stood with one hand 
leaning on the table and with the 
other stroking back his hair. 

‘You could hardly have dared to 
count upon it, Bruno? But you 
know well that I should have come 
before had I not been prevented 
by my illness, and that I must have 
been very ill indeed had I let you 
and your mother depart without 
coming to wish you good-bye.’ 

‘My intention was to have come 
this evening to take leave of your 
family,’ said Bruno, gradually re- 
covering his calmness, and speaking 
im @ more natural voice. ‘I shall 
do but little in this way besides, 
but I meant to make your family 
an exception ; for always, and espe- 
cially during the last few months, I 
have enjoyed so much kindness 
from them that I should feel I had 
been ungrateful if I went away 
without saying good-bye in person.’ 

He said this as if the intended 
visit required a justification or 
excuse before Emmy. 
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As yet not a single word of com- 
fort or sympathy had been spoken 
by hér, and Bruno also did not 
allude to the misfortunes which had 
overtaken his mother and himself. 

He had at last sat down, but at 
the table and nearly opposite the 
place where Emmy sat. 

It was she who first broke 
silence : 

‘I hear, Bruno, that you have 
asked for your discharge from the 
navy.’ 

‘Yes; and what is more, I have 
just received it.’ He pointed to 
the papers which lay before him on 
the table. 

‘Your mother told me that your 
plan is to go to America.’ 

‘Yes, that is my plan,’ answered 
Bruno. ‘ When I was at New York 
a few years ago, I had letters of in- 
troduction to a certain Mr. Siddons, 
a rich merchant, who then received 
me so kindly and hospitably that 
after a fortnight’s stay at his house 
I parted from him and his wife 
with the regret that one only feels 
in leaving old and true friends. 
Since that time I have been in con- 
stant correspondence with him, and 
I wish now to apply to him to ob- 
tain through his influence some 
employment or other. A man who 
is young and healthy, and will take 
his coat off to his work, is never at 
a loss, Emmy, and especially in 
America. This is my least sorrow.’ 

Again there was an interval of 
silence. When Bruno was again 
about to say something, and looked 
up at Emmy, he seemed struck 
with her unusual paleness, and with 
more warmth than he had yet 
spoken he said in an anxious tone: 
‘I hope you are quite recovered, 
Emmy? Perhaps it was too cold 
for you to have come out.’ 

‘I do not know, Bruno. I did 
not notice it, and it was quite indif- 
ferent to me; for, as I told you, I 
wished to say good-bye to you and 
your mother, and—I wished before 
doing so to answer a question which 
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till now I have had no opportunity 
of answering.’ 

Bruno looked up in surprise at 
these last soft-spoken words uttered 
by Emmy. But the expression of 
her face left no doubt in him as to 
her meaning. 

‘Oh, Emmy!’ It was with half 
a sigh and half a sob that he pro- 
nounced her name in a tone of des- 
pair, whilst he hid his face in his 
hands. But a moment afterwards, 
Emmy was by his side; she threw 
her arms round his neck and laid 
her head on his shoulder. 

‘Bruno,’ she whispered, ‘I love 
you with my whole heart and soul ; 
I shall never love anyone but you. 
Why do you speak to me so coldly? 
Do you think that I love you less 
because you are unfortunate? Do 
you think it was your money or 
your name that I loved ? Oh, Bruno, 
what have I done to deserve that 
you should think this of me ?’ 

But Bruno did not answer; tears 
dropped through his fingers, and 
suppressed sobs shook his whole 
frame. 

When he could speak he said, 
gently reproaching her: ‘Emmy, 
why did you come to make the 
struggle which I have to go through 
so hard ? ’ 

‘ Bruno, did you not tell me, on 
the evening of the ball, that you 
lovedme ? Have I so misunderstood 
that ? ’ 

‘No, Emmy, but when I said that 
to you I had a right to say it; then 
it was an unstained name that I 
had to offer you; then there was no 
impossible future to be looked for- 
ward to. Emmy, we must both 
forget what I said to you on that 
fatal evening. The deep abyss of 
disgrace is between the past and to- 
day. But I thank you for having 
spoken a good word to me; it is a 
balm which you have laid on the 
deep wound inflicted on me; it will 
be a sweet recollection of my coun- 
try which I shall take away with 
me to the other side of the ocean. 
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I thank you, Emmy.’ Passionately 
he kissed her hand, which still lay 
in his. 

‘No, Bruno, I will not forget 
what took place between us on that 
evening. What has happened to 
you in the meantime is not sufficient 
to cause any change in me. You 
then asked me whether I would be 
your wife, and what I could not say 
that evening I say now; yes, and 
with all my heart.’ 

‘Emmy, do you know that it is 
the son of a criminal to whom you 
say these words ?’ 

* And what of that, Bruno? Can 
the son help the misdeeds of the 
father ?’ 

‘Oh, Emmy! You know too 
little of the world if you think that 
it will accept this as an excuse.’ 

‘What matters it to me what the 
world thinks or says, when I know 
that its judgment is unjust ?’ 

‘The world, that is to say, not 
merely indifferent persons, but your 
own acquaintances and friends, 
your parents and nearest relations, 
Emmy! What answer do you 
think your father would give me if 
I made a proposal to him for your 
hand ?’ 

Emmy hesitated for an instant. 
The words of her stepmother, ‘It 
would be little honourable for us 
for our name to be coupled with 
that of the son of a criminal,’ 
sounded in her ears; but at this 
moment they made her feel even 
more rebellious than when they 
were addressed to her. 

‘I do not know what papa would 
say, Bruno, and besides it is indif- 
ferent to me, for you naturally could 
not ask him now ; but what he will 
say when after a few years you 
have secured a good position in 
America by industry and persever- 
ance, concerns us much more. I 
have had opportunities of thinking 
all this over very seriously. Do not 
think that I have deceived myself 
as to the importance of the grievous 
history of your poor father, in rela- 
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tion to our future; I sce, well 
enough, that we shall have to con- 
tend with difficulties and prejudices 
which in former circumstances 
would not have presented them- 
selves. But shall that frighten us, 
Bruno? Shall we on that account 
sacrifice our happiness and our 
love? See, I have considered and 
weighed this all over thoroughly. I 
am aware, in the first place, that 
what has been said and settled 
between us to-day must remain a 
secret from everyone, even from our 
nearest relations. Iam aware that 
we must have much strength, much 
courage, and an unbounded confi- 
dence in each other, to struggle 
through the years which lie before 
us until our union is possible. But 
I feel this strength and courage in 
myself, and I will joyfully give you 
my word that I shall be prepared 
to follow you whenever your cir- 
cumstances permit you to come and 
fetch me.’ 

Up to this time Bruno had re- 
mained sitting in the same position 
as he was when Emmy had gone to 
stand by him. Now that she was 
silent he came to his senses, sprang 
up, and walked two or three times 
up and down the room; then sud- 
denly standing still before Emmy, 
he said in an impassioned tone: 

‘Oh, Emmy, do not make the 
temptation too great for me. I 
may not, I cannot, accept your 
magnanimous proposition. I should 
be ashamed of myself if I could 
make a bad use of this noble im- 
pulse of your heart. No, Emmy, 
with my stained name I cannot say 
to any woman, “Be mine.” I will 
not expose anyone, and least of all 
yourself, to the contempt and pre- 
judices of the world. t must not ; 
I ought not.’ 

Overcome with emotion, Bruno 
turned away from her; but Emmy 
remained calm, although her face 
was deadly pale, and tears glistened 
in her soft blue eyes. 

‘Bruno,’ she said, going up to 
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him and placing her hand on his 
arm, ‘I have one question to put to 
you, which you must answer truly. 
Won’t you ?’ 

Bruno looked at her in some sur- 
prise; but as he did not speak, she 
proceeded. 7 

‘Suppose, Bruno, that what has 
happened to your father had hap- 
pened to mine; that the misfortune 
had fallen on our family; that it 
was we who were plunged in sorrow, 
and that it was our name which 
was named with dishonour—what 
should you have done then, Bruno ? 
Should you have come to me to say 
that all intercourse between us must 
be broken off; that we must forget 
what had passed between us; that 
your name was too good to be con- 
nected with mine. Say, Bruno, 
would you have done this ?’ 

Bruno gave no answer; but he 
wrung his hands. 

‘You do not answer, Bruno. 
Now, then, I will tell you what you 
would have done. You would have 
come to me to assure me that I was 
as dear to you as before. You 
would have taken me to your home 
as your wife in spite of all opinions 
and prejudices. That is what you 
would have done, Bruno. And do 
you know what I should have done ? 
I should not have been too proud to 
receive from you what your love 
offered me. I should have thought 
that my love would make you so 
happy that the contempt of the 
world would have found no vacant 
spot in your heart. I should have 
thanked God for the faithful heart 
that still remained to me, although 
everything else which had made my 
life worth having had been ship- 
wrecked in the storm which had 
overtaken me.’ 

When Emmy was silent, Bruno 
slowly raised his eyes, which had 
been fixed on the ground, towards 
her. ‘Emmy,’ he said, in a voice 
of deep emotion, ‘God bless you 
for these words. No, Iam not too 


proud to receive the free gift of 
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your love. It was not pride or in- 
gratitude which made me speak as 
I- have done; but the conviction 
that I should be doing you a great 
wrong in binding up your lot with 
mine. You cannot take away that 
conviction from me; but, Heaven 
forgive me, the temptation is too 
great. You are come to me in 
this fearful hour as an angel of 
consolation, and I have neither the 
courage nor the strength to put 
away from me the dazzling treasure 
of your love which you place before 
me. The strength which I thought 
Thad has departed from me. I know 
nothing more, I feel nothing more, 
than that you are inexpressibly dear 
to me—that I cannot part from you 
without the hope of seeing you 
again and some day calling you my 
own. But I must not accept the 


sacrifice you would offer me, with- 
out putting to you the serious 
question whether you have weighed 
the greatness of your sacrifice— 
whether you know that for my 


sake you must forsake your country, 
your father, your relations, and 
friends, and follow me into a strange 
land ?’ 

‘T know that, Bruno,’ said Emmy, 
in a firm tone; ‘but I also know 
that we shall be happier on the 
other side of the ocean than we are 
here, where there are so many pain- 
ful recollections for you; that I am 
not so very necessary or useful to 
anyone here but that I could go 
away without leaving a void which 
would not easily le filled up. My 
father has his w:fe—my stepmother 
her children; Otto and Elizabeth 
will, before long, form other ties 
beside their affection for their 
sister. I have been too long away 
from my own home for it to be 
much to me or I to it; at least I 
cannot be half as much to anyone 
here as I could be to you out there ; 
and therefore, dear Bruno, do not 
call that a sacrifice which the full 
conviction of my heart places before 
my eyes as my happiness. In 
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America a new life lies before us, 
and I look forward to it without 
fear. If I could but go with you 
immediately, and support you by 
the strength of my love in the trials 
und difficulties which you are sure 
to meet with, I should have nothing 
to wish for; but however that may 
be, [can do nothing but hope and 
watch and pray for you. But let it 
be with a good courage that we 
part now. Weare both young, and 
a long life of happiness still lies 
before us, whenever we shall have 
earned it with many years of patient 
waiting. See, Bruno! we must 
both try to meet this time of trial 
cheerfully ; let us bow our heads to 
adversity streng in our love, strong 
in our trust in God!’ 

Emmy spoke these words with 
fire; and they seemed to find an 
echo in Bruno’s heart; and his 
strength of mind, borne down for a 
time by misfortune, was restored 
again. 

‘Yes, Emmy,’ he exclaimed, ‘I 
shall make myself worthy of your 
love. With that object before my 
eyes—to call you my own—no la- 
bour shall be too severe or too diffi- 
cult for me. I will force from the 
world by my conduct that respect 
which they would otherwise with- 
hold from the son of a criminal. 
I shall prepare with my love a 
home for you which shall make 
you so happy that you will forget 
that it is a name stained with 
shame that I bring to you—that you 
will forget what you have sacrificed 
for my sake. I know not how 
long it will take to accomplish this, 
but the day will dawn of which I 
have now spoken.’ 

‘And then I will make good my 
word, Bruno. You shall then go 
back to America with your mother 
and myself, and together we will 
try to make her happy again and 
to make her forget by our love the 
sufferings of this time. But we 
must now part, Bruno. I cannot 
stay longer. Farewell!’ 
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She put out both her hands to 
him, but Bruno took her in his 
arms and imprinted the first kiss of 
love on her lips. 

‘Must we already part, Emmy ? 
he said, sorrowfully. ‘ May I not see 
you this evening when I come to 
take leave ?’ 

‘No, Bruno,’ Emmy answered. 
‘I cannot take leave of you before 
all the family. Here I will say 
farewell—farewell till we meet 
again.’ 

‘And during all the years which 
perhaps may pass before we see each 
other again, shall I hear nothing of 
you, Emmy? May I not sometimes 
write to you, as I might have done 
to my old playfellow ?’ 

Emmy thoughtfor afew moments; 
then she said: ‘ Why not, Bruno? 
It seems to me that no one could 
find anything unbecoming in it. 
Write to me after your arrival in 
New York, and then once every 
year ; but your letters must contain 
nothing which may not be read by 
everyone. Whether I shall be 
able to answer them, I do not 
know ; I will if I may and can, but 
you must not count upon it. Your 
letter will each year keep me in- 
formed as to how your plans are 
advancing, and between the written 
words I shall read the unwritten 
ones, that you love me and do not 
forget me.’ 

‘Forget you, Emmy!’ said Bruno, 
looking at her reproachfully. 

When Emmy tried to tear herself 
from him, that she might depart, 
he still held her back. 

‘Emmy,’ he asked, ‘give me 
something as a recollection of this 
moment, and which may serve as a 
proof that this is something more 
than a beautiful dream living in 
my memory.’ 

Emmy took off one of the three 
rings which she wore and gave it 
to him. ‘This ring belonged to 
my mother, Bruno, and therefore it 
is of great value to me, and I can 
only give it to you to take care of 


in the expectation that I may ex- 
change it with you for another. I 
give you this ring in pledge, with 
a safe conscience that mamma, who 
was so fond of you, would approve 
of the use I make of it. And now, 
God bless you! Donot come down- 
stairs with me. I will only give 
your mother a farewell kiss, and 
then go home. Farewell!’ 

One last embrace, and they parted 
without another word. 

As Emmy had said to Bruno, her 
parting with Mrs. Eversberg was 
little more than a hearty embrace ; 
then she hastened homewards, if 
possible in greater alarm than when 
she came out. When she reached 
home she was not a little surprised 
at the chance by which she found 
the house-door open, inasmuch as 
Mrs. Welters would have reckoned 
this so great a piece of misconduct 
that not only the whole family but 
all the servants would have most 
carefully avoided it; but, as has 
been said before, the door stood 
open, and nothing was easier for 
Emmy than to enter unobserved, 
and as no one was in the passage 
to go upstairs and reach her own 
room equally unobserved two hours 
after she had left it. 

She had scarcely opened the door 
of her room, when Elizabeth sprang 
up from her chair and rushed to- 
wards her, hastily exclaiming, ‘ Did 
you find the door open? did no one 
see you, Emmy ?’ 

She looked at Elizabeth with 
some surprise as she answered these 
questions. 

But Elizabeth clapped her hands, 
and in her delight gave a spring 
into the air such as a rope-dancer 
could hardly have excelled. 

‘ Oh, Iam so glad,’ she said; ‘now 
no one will know that you have 
been out. Fie, Emmy! how naughty 
of you to run off without saying a 
word to me. When I came up- 
stairs and did not find you, I saw 
directly by the open wardrobe that 
the bird had flown. And only think, 
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-Emmy, you had hardly been away 
half an hour when I heard Mina 
in her bedroom, and in order that 
she might not think it odd that 
all was so still here, I took up a 
book and began to read aloud. It 
quite answered; Mina would cer- 
tainly not disturb us children in 
our reading, and she went down- 
stairs without coming in. But stop ; 
the most difficult part is coming. 
You know that you are still on the 
sick list for port wine, and at about 
two o’clock mamma called out to me 
on the stairs to come and fetch a 
glass of wine for you. Oh, Emmy, 
I hardly knew what to do; but 
when I went down for the wine, I 
set the door open as I passed.’ 

Whether Elizabeth’s narrative 
was ended, or whether her flood of 
words required her to take breath, 
I do not know, but the serious ex- 
pression of Emmy’s face might well 
have stopped her. 

‘Well, Emmy,’ she said, half 
crossly and half afraid, ‘ you must 
tell me whether I have done 
wrong.’ 

‘I fear you have, dear Elizabeth,’ 
answered Emmy, kissing her; ‘ or, 
properly speaking, I have done 
wrong in not telling you what was 
my intention, although I did so 
purposely to take away all respon- 
sibility from you. I am not the less 
grateful to you for your kindness 
and readiness to help me, but I can 
make no use of it. I told you yes- 
terday that I must go to the Evers- 
bergs, notwithstanding the express 
wish of mamma that I should not do 
so, and it would be an untruth to 
say I repented of it. On the con- 
trary, Elizabeth, I would not for 
anything in the world have foregone 
my visit, and I would go again if a 
similar occasion should arise. But 
I must not flinch from the conse- 
quences. I must myself tell mamma 
of my disobedience befure she hears 
of it from anyone else; but be at 
ease yourself, for I shall at once say 
that you knew nothing of it before, 
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and when I was out you: did not 
wish to betray me.’ 

‘But, Emmy,’ said Elizabeth, in 
a cross tone, ‘ how foolish! no one 
saw you and no one can tell of you.’ 

‘It is not the less my duty to 
confess it, dear Elizabeth. I could 
not rest, and Icould not look mamma 
in the face, if I did not tell her; she 
has, moreover, much to forgive 
me.’ 

‘Stuff, Emmy! It is quite time 
to confess when you are detected. 
Don’t be foolish, and at least sleep 
over the matter one night. And 
now look at my dress, which came 
home while you were away.’ And 
holding up her dress in front, 
she made a deep curtsey to Emmy, 
with the words, ‘ Miss Welters, I 
have the honour to present to you 
Miss de Graaf.’ 

But neither the seriousness nor 
the banter of Elizabeth could make 
Emmy waver in what she considered 
her duty. Without taking off her 
cloak and hat, she went downstairs 
with a beating heart to look for 
Mrs. Welters. 

She hoped to find her alone, and 
was disappointed when she found 
Mina with her work sitting in the 
drawing-room, and also William, 
who seemed to have just come in. 

Emmy had seen but little of Wil- 
liam since the evening of the ball. 
Like the other members of the 
family, he had come once upstairs, 
when she was beginning to sit up; 
but he was very short, and spoke 
hardly at all to her. 

Now, however, when she came 
so unexpectedly into the room, he 
went up to her with a friendly ex- 
pression on his face, placed a chair 
for her by the table where Mina 
and Mrs. Welters were sitting, and 
said a few words, which Emmy not 
only did not answer, but in the 
confusion of preparing to confess her 
fault did not clearly understand. 

‘So, Emmy, already downstairs!’ 
said Mrs. Welters, laying a sharp 
stress on the word ‘ already,’ so that 
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Emmy almost lost courage to say 
what she wanted. 

But after a moment’s hesitation, 
she remained firm to her purpose, 
and not sitting down, but leaning 
against the chair which William 
had placed for her, she said gently: 

‘Mamma, I am come downstairs 
to say something to you. I have not 
been able to fulfil your wish, and I 
have been to the foundry to take 
leave of Mrs. Eversherg and Bruno. 
I told you yesterday that I could 
not find rest or peace if at such a 
time I should show myself heartless 
towards these old friends, and I 
therefore went there, although it 
gave me pain to act against your 
wishes. I hope, mamma, you will 
forgive me, and put my obedience 
to some other test, and I am sure 
I shall not fall short in it.’ 

Emmy now ventured for the first 
time to raise her eyes to Mrs. Wel- 
ters, and was terrified at the wrath- 
ful expression on a face ordinarily 
so calm; but Mrs. Welters did not 
lose her calmness of manner. She 
rose from the sofa where she had 
been sitting when Emmy was silent, 
and seemed to require a few mo- 
ments before she could control her 
anger, and then’ she said in an ice- 
cold tone, ‘ May I ask at what time 
you thought fit to go from here, 
Emmy ?’ 

‘I went out at one o’clock, and I 
am just come back.’ 

‘Did Elizabeth know you were 
out when she came for some port 
wine for you P’ 

Emmy felt like a culprit before a 
court of justice; and now that Eliza- 
beth was named, she was still more 
frightened lest she also should be 
drawn into the affair. 

‘Neither Elizabeth nor anyone 
else knew of my intention to go 
out,’ she answered evasively. 

‘But,’ Mrs. Welters added sharp- 
ly, ‘Ido not ask you for excuses, 
but for the truth. Did Elizabeth 
know you were out ?’ 

‘She must have concluded that I 
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was out when she came upstairs and 
did not find me there; but please, 
mamma, do not be hard upon Eliza- 
beth for not betraying me she 
thought—she wished—’ 

Here Emmy stammered in her 
confusion, fearing to implicate Eliza- 
beth, and yet unable to say any- 
thing to excuse her in the eyes of 
her mother without falling short of 
the truth. 

Mrs. Welters did not give her 
time to recover herself before she 
again asked : 

‘Who let you in without my 
knowing it P’ 

‘No one, mamma; the door was 
open when I came back,’ said 
Emmy, nervously. 

‘Was the door open? That is 
strange. Did Elizabeth know any- 
thing of that also ?’ 

Before Emmy could answer, she 
continued: ‘Enough of this, Em- 
my; I perceive that my daughter 
has been in very bad company of 
late, and has learnt to deceive her 
mother. As far as you are con- 
cerned, it is now not my wish, but 
my order, that you should not leave 
your room for three days. We 
shall see if you have the courage to 
defy me this time.’ 

‘I did not do it to defy you, mam- 
ma,’ said Emmy, rendered calmer 
by the stinging words respecting 
Elizabeth which she knew shejhad 
not deserved ; ‘and I will cheerfully 
bear any punishment you choose to 
inflict upon me; but I must repeat 
once more that Elizabeth is not to 
blame.’ 

‘May I request you to leave the 
room and to send Elizabeth to me? 
I know quite enough, and I desire 
to be spared all further talk on this 
subject.’ 

Mrs. Welters pointed with her 
hand to the door, and Emmy dared 
not stay any longer. She glanced at 
Mina and William, who had neither 
of them taken any part in the con- 
versation. She hoped for some de- 
fence of Elizabeth from them, and 
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she wished to ask them for this by 
word or: look before she left the 
room. 

Mina’s decidedly kill-joy look as 
she bent over her work made Emmy 
turn her eyes beseechingly towards 
William; but his face no longer 
bore any trace of the friendly ex- 
pression which it had assumed on 
Emmy’s entrance. She had never 
been so much struck with the like- 
ness between him and his mother as 
at this moment—the same com- 
pressed lips, the same contracted 
eyebrows, and in his half-closed 
eyes the same green light which had 
so disagreeably impressed her at 
their first meeting. Discouraged 
and sorrowful Emmy left the room. 

She had but just before told Eliza- 
beth that she felt no remorse for 
what she had done, and would not 
for the world have acted otherwise ; 
yet as she walked restlessly up and 
down the room whilst Elizabeth had 
gone downstairs by her mother’s 
order, she did feel something like a 
twinge of conscience. 

The thought that Elizabeth, who 
had acted upon the impulse of her 
heart, without considering whether 
her conduct was blameless or not, 
would have to suffer for an offence 
for which she herself was properly 
responsible, disturbed her inexpres- 
sibly, and drove away for the mo- 
ment all other thoughts; and, in 
fact, hardly a quarter of an hour 
passed before Elizabeth came up- 
stairs with flushed cheeks and red 
tearful eyes. On Emmy’s excla- 
mation, however, ‘Oh, Elizabeth, 
{ am so very sorry that you have 
got into trouble on my account,’ she 
only shook her head, saying with a 
half smile, ‘ Don’t vex yourself, Em- 
my; I don’t minditat all. It does 
not annoy me in the least.’ 

But this courageous declaration 
was belied by the tears which 
streamed down her cheeks when 
Emmy kissed her. 

Hardly two minutes after, she 
said, with her old fun: 
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‘There, Emmy, now we are like 
two naughty school-girls who are 
punished till they repent of their 
wickedness. Mamma ought to have 
shut us up with bread and water, 
to make the play quite complete. 
And I wish she had done so, for 
what vexes me most of all is, that 
I am no longer to come and sit 
with you, for I am only sent here 
to fetch my work and my book, and 
I must not stay any longer.’ 

‘So I cannot help you to dress 
this evening, as we had settled?’ 
asked Emmy. 

Elizabeth shook her head, and 
tears again stood in her honest 
brown eyes. 

‘ That is not necessary,’ she said, 
casting a sorrowful look at the blue 
dress, which was spread out over a 
chair; ‘do you know, Emmy, that I 
am not to go out this evening? But 
it makes nota bit of difference to 
me. Listen, aad you need not 
begin to ery about it. I shall only 
think that at the expense of my 
party I have won for you the 
pleasure of taking leave of Mrs. 
Eversberg, and that I reckon is 
worth twice as much. I shall go 
to parties often enough in my life ; 
and you must know, Emmy, that 
one comfort is, that I shall have a 
chance of being booked in the Dil- 
burg Chronicle as a female Peter 
Spa, who never saw half her first 
ball or any of her first soirée.’ 

The incorrigible Elizabeth! she 
now laughed through her tears ; but 
the voice of her mother at the bot- 
tom of the stairs made her in- 
stantly leave the room, shutting 
the door behind her, and Emmy 
was left alone during the rest of 
the day. Not that being alone was 
disagreeable to her, with all she 
had to think over. Yet she felt 
like a prisoner as the day passed 
on without anyone coming to see 
her, when all she wanted was 
brought to her by a servant, and 
even her father and Otto, who on 
other days had always come to 
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have a little chat with her, did not 
make their appearance. This con- 
yinced her more and more how 
wrong she had been in thwarting 
a will such as that of her step- 
mother, which was unbounded in 
its influence in the family. 

As long as there was yet time, 
she kept hoping that some one 
would come to take Elizabeth’s 
dress, and that her mother would 
not carry out in earnest the threat 
of making her remain at home ; but 
this hope was not realised, and cer- 
tainly Mrs. Welters could hardly 
have devised a greater punish- 
ment for Emmy than to deprive 
Elizabeth of the pleasure which she 
had been looking forward to. 

But Emmy slowly forgot: every- 
thing else, as her thoughts turned 
to what had been said between 
herself and Bruno, and she put 
out of her head all the suffer- 
ings of to-day in thinking over the 
happy future in the far distance, by 
the side of which the less agreeable 
present seemed to her too trivial 
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and unimportant to be worth griev- 
ing about. 

She thought over what duties 
would rest with her in the years of 
waiting for Bruno. She resolved 
to perform those duties with holy 
earnestness, in order that she might 
thus deserve the happiness which 
she hoped from the future, and as 
her first duty she set herself the 
task of winning her stepmother’s 
favour by strict obedience and sub- 
mission. 

Weary with all the various emo- 
tions which the day had called 
forth, she went early to bed. First, 
she knelt down and offered a fer- 
vent prayer to God; a prayer for 
blessing and protection for him 
whom she loved, a prayer for 
strength and courage and steadfast- 
ness for herself also. 

Calm and with the confidence of 
childhood, she laid her head on her 
pillow ; and when she fell asleep it 
was with Bruno’s name on her lips 
and his image in her heart. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVELTIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. 


ONSIDERABLE discussion’ has 
C taken place in the course of 
the last few years concerning the 
position to be assigned to certain 
poets ‘ generically known,’ to borrow 
the last invention of diplomatic 
accuracy, as the new school. They 
have met with unmeasured censure 
from some critics, and equally un- 
measured praise from others. It 
is alleged by their enemies, and 
their friends do not seem, as a rule, 
to care to deny it, that their works 
mark, or are intended to mark, a 
new epoch in poetry; that their 
claims to approval are not compa- 
tible with the maintenance of other 
already established poetical reputa- 
tions ; in fact, that they must either 
make a revolution in poetry or fail 
utterly. Some over-zealous adver- 
saries, striving to enlist the mass 
of existing sympathies on their side, 
have even gone so far as to raise 
the cry of Mr. Tennyson in danger ; 
and perhaps some over-zealous de- 
fenders may be found to take up 
the challenge seriously. 

Now it appears to us that these 
notions, accepted though they be 
by the extreme partisans of both 
sides, are wholly mistaken; and that 
the contrary propositions are true, 
namely : 

1. Mr.Tennyson is not in danger; 
and some other living poets, whom 
we shall also presently mention, are 
equally secure. 

2. There is no necessary conflict 
between the poetry of the so-called 
latest school and that of other con- 
temporary poets; though if injudi- 
cious enthusiasts on behalf of the 
said poetry must needs have a 
conflict, the result will not be in 
their favour. 

3. If we speak accurately, we 
must deny that there exists a new 
school of poetry. The thing meant 
by this expression is in truth a 
school of artistic criticism (using 
the epithet in its widest sense) 


created with the aid and approval 
of the poets in question, whose 
poetical characters are, however, 
very distinct from one another, and 
whose purely poetical merits do not 
in any way depend on the circum. 
stance of their being committed to a 
certain set of artistic ideas. Those 
ideas have, indeed, exercised a con- 
siderable influence, and in the pre- 
sent writer’s opinion a disturbing 
influence, on their work ; so that the 
difficulty of forminga fairand settled 
judgment of its poetical merits is 
very much increased. 

It will be the object of the follow- 
ing remarks to maintain these pro- 
positions, which, it may be observed, 
do not depend on one another. 

And, first, let us consider whether 
the advent of Mr. Rossetti, Mr. 
Swinburne, and Mr. Morris is 
likely to diminish the lustre of the 
stars that were already fixed in the 
firmament. 

There is a poetic excellence tran- 
scendent in kind rather than in 
degree which is wholly above pass- 
ing changes in the fashion of speech 
or the frame of periods, nay, in all 
the outward forms of society. The 
artist who has once embodied this 
in his work may rest secure though 
the public gaze be from time to 
time distracted by the appearance 
of some new light. What he has 
done stands there on its own 
ground, firm and_ unshakable. 
Nothing that comes after it can 
take away its value. Something 
like this is what we mean when we 
call a poet great. 

It is a difficult and almost dan- 
gerous task to bring such com- 
plex and undefinable impressions as 
really determine us in these matters 
within the compass of definite 
words. Nevertheless, we must go a 
step farther and try to assign as 
nearly as we can some positive 
test of the quality variously de- 
scribed by such epithets as grand, 
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classical, masterly, and so forth. 
Without pretending to enumerate 
all the elements which go to make 
up this character, we may perhaps 
find one or two without which it 
cannot exist. To speak a little 
formally, we propose to enquire, 
not what are the sufficient con- 
ditions—for that would involve 
amongst other things the wide and 
much vexed question: What is 
Poetry ?—but what is a necessary 
one. 

The two things that strike us 
most immediately in reading poetry 
are intensity of emotion and beauty 
of form. It is tolerably clear, 
however, that neither of these alone, 
nor even both together, will suffice 
for the attainment of greatness ; and 
conversely that a poet may hold 
his own in the first rank notwith- 
standing marked deficiencies in 
one or both directions. Such 
deficiencies have their effect on 
the popularity of the writer; but 
popularity is one thing, fame, with 
which we are at present con- 
cerned, is another. The first ex- 
ample that occurs to us is of 
high antiquity, and therefore per- 
haps preferable to a more recent 
one for the purpose of dispassionate 
illustration; it is the contrast of 
Catullus and Lucretius. Lwucretius’ 
thought sometimes rises to enthu- 
siasm, and his verse sometimes swells 
to a stately magnificence. But on 
the whole Catullus has unquestion- 
ably far more passion and far more 
beauty of metre. And yet it is 
almost equally beyond doubt that 
if we are asked which is the 
greater of the two we must say 
Lucretius. A still stronger instance 
is Pindar, the themes of whose 
poems, so far as they have come 
down to us, are for the most part 
of little or no interest at this day, 
and whose verse, whatever it may 
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have been to Greek ears, has lost 
all its music to ours. But every 
now and then in the midst of what 
seems a chaos of mythology and 
racing calendars, there flashes out 
something to make one rejoice and 
worship. The gods cannot help 
being known by their walk. We 
may now venture on a modern 
instance, though at more risk of 
disagreement with our readers. 
The two most prominent French 
poets of this generation have been 
Victor Hugo and Alfred de Musset. 
For intensity of feeling and per- 
fection of verse Alfred de Musset is 
absolutely unsurpassable.' Yet we 
cannot think of the two together 
without perceiving that Victor Hugo 
overshadows the other. 

And again, intellectual power in 
certain directions, even when coupled 
with emotion and melody, is not 
yet enough to assure the character 
of greatness we are in search of. 
Heine’s lyrics, for instance, are not 
less passionate or less perfect in 
form than Goethe’s, and the wit is 
more brilliant. and piercing. But 
we feel the same kind of difference 
we have already noticed in the case 
of Victor Hugo and Alfred de 
Musset, even if we put out of con- 
sideration the existence of Goethe’s 
larger works. And a considerable 
speculative faculty may according 
to circumstances be an aid or a 
positive hindrance to poetical de- 
velopment. 

It seems to us in fact that we 
might go on enumerating literary 
qualities in the abstract without 
end and never come to the one 
thing needful: and we see no way 
of escaping to firm ground but by 
committing ourselves to a paradox. 
That which makes a man a great 
poet is something beyond the proper 
sphere of poetry. It is a certain 
largeness and completeness which 


‘ We are aware that many English readers, and some English critics, cannot find any 
music in' French verse, or any great poetical merit in either Alfred de Musset or Victor 
Hugo. It would be waste of time to argue that they ought to find it; one can only’say 


that they lose a great enjoyment. 
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is the fruit not of any special cul- 
ture or artistic tendency, but of the 
experience of men and things trea- 
sured up and matured in a mind 
fitted by nature to turn it to the 
best account. It is a general dis- 
position rather than a particular 
quality: if we are to find any one 
word for it, we must call it Wisdom. 
* No man can be a very great poet,’ 
says Sir Henry Taylor in the pre- 
face to Philip van Artevelde, ‘ who 
is not also a great philosopher.’ It 
is written in one of our old law 
books that a judge ought to be sad,! 
valiant, and wise: and the same 
maxim is not inapplicable to the 
poet. The poet who has this wis- 
dom is master of his work: he 
knows what he has to say, and does 
not exhaust himself in vain efforts 
to bring to the apprehension of 
others things which he has never 


made clear to himself. The power. 


of measure and control does not 
quit him in his most daring flights. 
Though he pour out his wealth 
never so lavishly before us, we know 
that the unseen store is still re- 
plenished : we marvel at the work, 
but we feel that the man is more. 
Not that the true master will force 
his personality on us: he will not 
have us think either of him or of 
ourselves. But his presence enve- 
lops his work whether he will or 
no, and during our contemplation 
we find ourselves also enveloped in 
it unawares. This is indeed true 
of all forms in which the highest 
genius manifests itself, and by no 
means of poetry only. This kind 
of irresistible, almost involuntary, 
influence on men’s minds seems to 
have been the leading idea present 
to Goethe when he spoke of the 
supernatural element (das Dimon- 
ische) of historical or ideal cha- 
racters. 

Moreover the genius of the true 
masters is shown in what it avoids 
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as well as in what it achieves. 
They have a width and clearness of 
vision that make it impossible for 
them to fall into the snares that 
beset others. They take hold of 
their matter with a firm grasp, and 
fight not as one that beateth the 
air. They can look on all the world 
with a free and serene view, and 
withal see every single aspect not 
less truly, nay more truly, than 
those who can see nothing else. 
They have patience to wait till their 
thought is rounded to its full pro- 
portions: and even when they seem 
to break bounds the variety of their 
forces balances itself in the long 
run. And this same guiding power, 
which for want of a better name we 
have called wisdom, preserves those 
who bear it from all pettiness and 
artificial tricks of manner. The 
manner as well as the matter of 
first-rate poetry is the natural out- 
growth of the poet’s mind. It may 
be strongly marked, it may be even 
eccentric; but it is a true part of 
the writer’s poetic character, not a 
masquerade to be put on and off. 

Imperfect as this adumbration 
is, it may perhaps help the reader 
towards a clear conception of that 
which he expects to find in those 
who claim to achieve greatness, or 
for whom their friends claim it. The 
qualities we have vainly striven to 
describe are to be known by expe- 
rience in the works of those as to 
whose greatness there is no dispute; 
most clearly of all, perhaps, in the 
Greek dramatists ; almost as per- 
fectly in Goethe, if we would find an 
example nearer to ourselves. 

And now we may return to the 
more immediate contemplation of 
our own much abused age. Are 
there any living writers of English 
verse who fulfil these conditions ? 
We know it is an evil and unpoetical 
generation, but we venture to assert 
that there are not less than five. Mr. 


' Sad, not in the modern sense of course, but the old sense, expressing a settled and 


steadfast mind, which we have lost without finding an exact equivalent. 


‘Serious’ has 


becume too trivial: the French sérievx is nearer. 
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Tennyson, Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. 
Browning, George Eliot, and Mr. 
Lowell, will sufficiently maintain 
the fame of our half-century in the 
eyes of posterity. In the first three 
names we think most readers will 
agree.' We shall recur to, Mr. Ten- 
nyson, as being for many reasons 
the most convenient representative 
of the poetry which sufficed for us 
before the new Parnassus of King 
Street blossomed into flowery fly- 
leaves and starry covers. The men- 
tion of Mr. Browning suggests an 
objection which should be met. We 
have said that great poets are free 
from mannerism ; the mannerism of 
the so-called new school is accord- 
ingly in our view one fatal obstacle 
to the claims made for its prophets ; 
and it may be asked, what do we 
say to Mr. Browning’s peculiarities ? 
Can these forced and abrupt con- 
structions, these harsh condensa- 
tions, be natural to a poet and 
musician? We say that they can: 
we even go so far as to conjecture 


that the apparently unmusical cha- 
racter of Mr. Browning’s verse is 
due to an excessively musical dis- 


position of his ideas. We suspect 
that a poem comes to him with an 
imperative musical impulse which 
fixes the rhythm in a definite form ; 
that a no less imperative intellectual 
force insists on certain concrete ex- 
pressions for the thought; and that 
the words and the rhythm, neither 
willing to yield, are so yoked to- 
gether with a strong hand. It is 


to be observed that the rhythm of 


Mr. Browning’s lyrics is on the 
whole strongly accented, and spe- 
cially appropriate to the general 
idea, notwithstanding the interrup- 
tions met with in this or that line. 
Nothing can be more grandly mu- 
sical than the construction of Abt 
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Vogler’s 
Persone. 

Our opinion of George Eliot may 
seem exaggerated: we can only 
adduce one significant fact, that the 
hostile critics of the Spanish Gypsy 
take the line, not of asserting that 
it is inferior poetry, but of denying 
that it is poetry at all; a novelist 
obviously having no business - to 
surprise the public by suddenly 
writing dramatic poems. 

For Mr. Lowell, it is for the pre- 
sent his misfortune in this country 
that his own reputation as a hu- 
mourist almost eclipses him as a 
poet; but his graver poems will 
surely live. The Ode for the Harvard 
Commemoration is a monument for 
a nation to be proud of. He has 
the true poetic fire and the true 
poetic wisdom. 

And yet it has become common 
during the last year or two for crities 


monologue in his Dramatis 


» to speak of Mr. Rossetti and Mr. 


Swinburne as if they had come 
from heaven to relieve us in a 
time of all but hopeless poetic 
dearth. To judge by some of these 
encomiums, one would think the art 
of writing English verse had been 
in absolute suspense since Shel- 
ley. Even if the objects of such 
admiration could be proved full 
worthy to take their place among 
the greater prophets of art side by 
side with those we have already 
named, the blind and exclusive re- 
verence of the disciples would still 
be beyond reasonable measure, The 
pretensions made by the new school 
of criticism will not bear deliberate 
reflection in regard either to the 
intrinsic or tothe comparative merits 
of its models. In the first place, 
what is offered to us as the ideal of 
the new poetry which is to dethrone 
the ruling powers ? This will better 


1 We cannot stop to mention that kind of criticism of Mr. Tenny son, still surviving 
in some quarters, which, for its own ends of comparative disparage ment, chooses to judge 
his work from a conventional stand-point which might possibly have been made to seem 


tenable forty years ago. 


Nor have we space to point out, as we should like to do, how 
much greater variety of power is shown in 


Sir H. Taylor's work (take for instance the 


exquisite lyrics scattered through his plays) than that mysterious—and we almost hope 


fabulous 


personage, the gener ral reader, 


‘discovers. 
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appear when we speak presently of 
the kind of artistic criticism it has 
inaugurated. But we may say at 
once that the ideal is one which 
cannot be consistently followed 
without offending against the canon 
of true greatness. In the new 
school, so far as it is a school and 
true to itself, matter is deliberately 
made subordinate to manner; the 
‘higher, graver, and more various 
endowments’! which go to form 
mature poetic conceptions are held 
cheap compared with skill in exe- 
cution. More than this, an arti- 
ficial style, by the freedom from 
which a true master is most surely 
to be known, is in nowise dis- 
couraged, but rather fostered. 

But to come from these general 
reflections to more tangible details : 
what do the new poets profess to 
give us which we did not know 
where to find in the works of those 
who make no claim to found 
schools? Of course we do not say 
that because some have given us 
good things others are not to add 


more, or that all just recognition is 


not due to those who do so. But 
we do say that the attempt to exalt 
novel productions by depreciating 
all other existing merit is fatally 
mistaken. Let any impartial reader 
consider Mr. Tenny son’s work to- 
gether with Mr. Swinburne’s and 
Mr. Rossetti’s. He will find it not 
very easy to discover any point i 

which Mr. Tennyson has been dis- 
tinctly surpassed or even equalled. 
‘To begin with one of the strongest 
cases in favour of the new poetry : 
Mr. Swinburne’s command of me- 
lody and all metrical effect is be- 
yond question wonderful, and if 
Mr. Rossetti has not so much ori- 
ginal wealth he almost makes up 
for it by elaboration. But Mr. 
Tennyson’s art remains perfect as 
ever: the free and yet cunningly 
balanced measure of such lyrics as 
the Lotos-Eaters, the various, full, 
and powerful tones of Maud, the 
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nobly proportioned harmony of the 
blank verse from the first to the 
last volume of his writings, can 
never lose the hold once acquired 
on such as read poetry for more 
than fashion’s sake. It is true that 
Mr. Tennyson has not thought fit 
to go very far in introducing new 
combinations of metre: he has 
chosen to develop the resources of 
a moderate number of types, and 
the successive revisions show a ten- 
dency to round off rather than to in- 
sist upon licences and peculiarities 
in verse. But the few more daring 
experiments he has allowed to ap- 
pear make it plain enough that 
his general abstinence from startling 
effects is due to no want of inven- 
tion. In Boadicea Mr. Tennyson 
may be said to have created a me- 
trical form absolutely new to Eng- 
lish poetry. It has caught all the 
spirit of Catullus’ Galliambics 
without being hampered by literal 
imitation. Probably it will be a 
long time before anyone is bold 
enough to follow Mr. Tennyson in 
this direction: but the volume and 
vital force of the poem take it com- 
pletely out of the category of tours 
de force. These lines deserve to 
rank with the author’s best: 


Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle 
of silvery parapets! 
Tho’ the Roman eagle shadow thee, tho’ 
the gathering enemy narrow thee, 
Thou shalt wax and he shall dwindle, thou 
shalt be the mighty one yet! 

Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the 
deeds to be celebrated, 

Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and 
shadow illimitable, 

Thine the lands of lasting summer, many- 
blossoming Paradises, 

Thine the North, and thine the South, and 
thine the battle-thunder of God. 


Again it is sometimes assumed if 
not positively asserted that an ade- 
quate voice fur strong and passion- 
ate feeling was wanting till the new 
poets came. It is hinted that Mr. 
Tennyson is tame, ordinary, do- 
mestic ; that he does not search out 


1 Sir H. Taylor in the preface to Ve an stnthh. 
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the recesses of emotion; that he 
does not abandon himself suffi- 
ciently to the higher artistic in- 
sight. Ifitis the proper result of 
the higher artistic insight that the 
poet, having the world and all its 
glory before him, prefers to explore 
dark corners and thence drag out 
blind misshapen things that had 
better have been left to creep there 
unseen, Mr. Tennyson is doubt- 
less open to the accusation of dis- 
regarding it. But such as fancy 
that he comes short of any living 


writer in expressing the force of 


natural passion must surely forget, 
or find it convenient not to remem- 
ber, the existence of Maud: a work 
which we think is not put high 
enough by most of Mr. Tennyson’s 
admirers . It indeed surprised and 
possibly annoyed readers who bad 
an exclusive preference for the 
idyllic side of his poetry ; but it is 
injustice to Mr. Tennyson to regard 
the studied repose of the Princess 
as his only proper mood. Without 


disputing that the work shows only 
one aspectof the genius whose higher 
and serener part is most perfectly 
embodied in In Memoriam, we have 

no hesitation in pronouncing that 
Mr. Tennyson’s purely lyrical power 


culminates in Maud. The great 
human interest of the poem is 
shown by the fact that objectors or 
doubtful admirers fix on the con- 
struction of the narrative or the 
character of the hero, and criti- 
cise that as if they had to do with 
anovel. Again, the ballads of Mr. 
Swinburne and Mr. Rossetti have 
been immensely praised, and we 
have no wish to depreciate them. 
But we do not see that they have 
introduced anything new except a 
manner of writing in a dialect 
which is neither ancient nor modern 
English, and which the language 
may very well dispense with. Mr. 
Rossetti’s Sister Helen is, no doubt, 
a fine ballad; but we cannot for a 
moment bring ourselves to believe 
that it even comes near the concen- 
tration and tragic power of Mr. 
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Tennyson’s Two Sisters. And 
Oriana, though not to our mind 
the happiest or most interesting of 
Mr. Tennyson’s ly rics, will also 
fully bear comparison with any of 
these newer productions. It may 
be convenient to remark in this 
place a circumstance from which 
we might almost leave the judicious 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 
If we want to find the nearest pos- 
sible parallels in Mr. Tennyson to 
the writing of the so-called latest 
school, the best way to insure suc- 
cess is to take the earliest editions 
of his poems. For instance the 
omitted and altered stanzas of The 
Palace of Art and the Dream of Fair 
Women have much more resem- 
blance in form and tone to the 
poetry now-a-days published by Mr. 
Ellis than the same pieces in the 
shape given to them by the last 
revision. How can this fail to sug- 
gest that, while Mr. Tennyson on 
the one hand and Mr. Rossetti and 
his following on the other started 
originally from more or less common 
ground, Mr. Tennyson has these 
forty years been steadily improving 
his work, and his rivals of the new 
culture (if their injudicious ad- 
mirers will so have it) have pre- 
ferred to cherish instead of pruning 
all the erudities and oddities of 
theirs, and then to invent unheard- 
of canons of criticism to justify 
them ? 

Then there is another feature of 
the new poetry which is well adapted 
to exercise a powerful influence in 
iis favour at the present day: a 
certain speculative cast of thought 
which finds a response in most 
minds which take any interest in 
the deeper questions now so much 
agitated. Mr. Rossetti touches on 
rather than grasps these topics, 
calling up the pleasures of dreamy 
suggestion ; Mr. Morris avoids them, 
but with deliberation hardly less 
suggestive; Mr. Swinburne alone 
brings them into prominence, es- 
pecially in his Songs before Sunrise, 
where he has achieved, as we think, 
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by far his greatest and most legiti- 
mate success. But this is no reason 
why it should be thought, as some 
seem to think, that other poets have 
said nothing which is above the 
level of the commonest understand- 
ing. We have heard persons of 
no mean intelligence speak of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poetry as if his ideas 
were invariably easy and common- 
place. In speaking thus they pro- 
bably have only the idyllic poems 
present to their minds ; and it may 
well be that a great many of Mr. 
Tennyson’s readers do confine them- 
selves to the poems of that class; 
but this, if it be so, is no fault of 
Mr. Tennyson’s. If those who 
think his writings too easy for 
serious attention were set to write 
a commentary on The Two Voices, 
or to analyse the mental process of 
In Memoriam (not to speak of 
several particular passages in that 
work which offer an amount of 
difficulty sufficient, we should 
think, for any reader who does not 
love obscurity for its own sake), 
or to expound the Vision of Sin, they 
might find reason to change their 
mind some time before they had 
finished the task. And there is a 
short poem in Mr. Tennyson’s last 
volume which we must consider, 
notwithstanding its shortness and 
the fact that it does not seem to 
have been very generally under- 
stood, as one of his most remark- 
able pieces, namely The Higher 
Pantheism. It might be difficult to 
find, except in Oriental poetry, a 
fair parallel to the power both of 
thought and of expression with 
which the very highest matters of 
speculation are here handled in a 
small compass. Of the other poets 
we have mentioned, George Eliot 
and Mr. Lowell have the specula- 
tive faculty in a very high degree 
and show it without reserve ; in “Mr. 
Browning its strength is hardly 
less, but it appears chiefly as auxi- 
liary to the analysis of character ; 
in Sir H. Taylor it is quite subordi- 
nate, as in dramatic works it should 
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be, to a broad dramatic view of the 
action. And Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
who just now hardly gets his due 
amidst all the talk about the newer 
poets, though he cannot stand in 
the very first rank, has done con- 
siderable things in this way: wit- 
ness above all the admirable soli- 
loquy of his Hmpedocles. We can- 
not think, then, that in this re- 
spect English poetry has been in 
any serious danger of intellectual 
atrophy 

And after we have done all we 
can in comparing the elder and the 
newer class of authors point by 
point, there still remains a broad 
contrast of general effect which no 
detailed comparison can bring out. 
In one word, the new school of 
writing is not natural. Taking up 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems after Mr. 
Rossetti’s (we still take Mr. Tenny- 
son as our representative name) 
gives a sense as if one left a con- 
servatory full of curious plants and 
artificial fountains, perfumed with 
strange flowers and incense, and lit 
with Chinese lanterns, and came out 
into the face of day, to look upon 
the clear sun and to be refreshed 
with free air and running water. 

There is a curious repugnance in 
these new poets to deal with the 
tangible facts of modern life. With 
few exceptions their figures, their 
ideas, their expression, belong to 
regions remote from us in time and 
thought. They are Greek, or 
Italian, or French, occasionally old 
English or Scotch; only the Eng- 
land in which we now live is a sort 
of forbidden ground. And _ here 
Mr. Tennyson’s superiority comes 
out with unquestionable force. He 
has a power of laying hold on the 
living sympathies of his fellow- 
men from which those who set 
themselves to write only for {the 
elect body or church who share with 
them a peculiar incommunicable 
gift of artistic insight have delibe- 
rately cut themselves off. Here 
we may confidently appeal even to 
poems of Mr. Tennyson which have 
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been read and recited well, ill, and 
indifferently to an extent that 
would be certain death to any work 
not endowed with the highest vita- 
lity. We do not know that the 
Laureate’s poem on the Charge of 
the Light Brigade is one of those 
which posterity will treasure most 
for its absolute artistic merit; but 
we do know that the poet spoke 
with the voice of the nation and 
that he has fixed the memory of 
that ride in the hearts of this gene- 
ration of Englishmen more surely 
than it could be done by any other 
way, even by Mr. Kinglake’s wonder- 
ful chapter which is history and 
epic in one : and we are very certain 
that the devotees of the new school 
have not yet amongst them done 
anything approaching to this, nor 
are they on the way to it. 

Indeed, they would probably 
think such an effort unworthy of 
their serener genius, as a vulgar 
and inartistic truckling to the herd 
of Philistines. Such at least is the 
natural conclusion from the canons 
of the new criticism, of which we 
now have to saya few words. The 
dogmas of this school have never 
been collected in any one authentic 
recension; but they are to be found 
in many occasional prose writings 
of the new poets, notably their 
reviews of one another’s works ; and 
they were expanded and displayed 
in extreme forms in Mr. Swinburne’s 
book on William Blake. The doc- 
trines are by some supposed to be 
anarchical: this may be so in rela- 
tion to established ideas, but in their 
own nature they are to the last 
degree mystical and despotic. The 
fundamental notion is that Art is 
something above explanation and 
analysis, apprehended by a certain 
artistic insight which also refuses to 
be analysed or explained. Those who 
have this faculty are the elect, and 
a law to themselves; those who 
have it not are in outer darkness, 
and Art has nothing to say to them. 
Her gifts are not intended for the 
salvation or sustenance of mankind 
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in general; she knows and cares 
nothing of truth, virtue, or happi- 
ness. The true artist is not bound 
by rule or reason ; something called 
the ‘ warrant of imaginative know- 
ledge’ gives him intuitive certainty, 
and he goes on his way with an 
‘excellent arrogance and wholly 
laudable self-reliance.’ Thegeneral 
scope and ulterior effect of his work 
are matters of complete indifference. 
He must be led by the ‘exquisite 
desire of just and perfect work’ 
(meaning just and perfect simply in 
form), and shut his eyes to all else. 
The fruit of these principles has 
been a certain style of criticism 
easily known when it is met with, 
but not easily described except by 
instances. Highly wrought epithets 
and phrases are lavishly poured out 
to illustrate the external beauties of 
the work passed in review, whereby 
the exposition of the central idea 
runs the risk, generally considerable 
and often fatal, of being left for the 
reader to make out as best he can. 
The flow of description which thus 
overlies or suppresses analysis is 
supplied from the fountain of a 
copious but very peculiar voca- 
bulary. One leading feature of this 
is that (in consequence, we presume, 
of the mystical unity of art) the 
qualities proper to any one kind of 
art are expressed indiscriminately 
in terms borrowed from any other. 
Poems are criticised in the language 
of the sculptor, and pictures become 
vocal; we have even heard of 
sonorous tints of twilight. Every- 
thing is enveloped in a haze of 
glowing words; we look for a com- 
ment and we findarhapsody. This 
manner may be tolerated in those 
who have introduced it for the sake 
of the real genius which often shines 
through; when taken up by their 
imitators, of whom there are already 
too many, it becomes unendurable. 
However, it has spread to such an 
extent that it may be regarded as 
the mark of a separate esthetic 
school, whose championship of Art 
as an end in itself has already been 
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exerted in many directions. With- 
out denying that the school has done 
useful service by stimulating esthetic 
activity generally, or that much of 
its work is positively good, we think 
the time has come to protest against 
its exaggerations. One used to 
think that chairs were made to be 
sat in, the walls of a room to be 
agreeable but subordinate objects to 
the eye, prose to convey definite 
ideas, and poems to excite human 
interest. Now we have esthetic 
chairs which nobody can sit in, 
sesthetic wall-patterns which fly in 
one’s face, wsthetic prose which 
is perfectly nebulous, and zsthetic 
poems of which ‘ the subject might 
be clean reversed’ (in Mr. Swin- 
burne’s own words) without our 
finding any difference. 

It is perhaps not to be wondered 
at that the poets who are to some 
extent jointly responsible for the 
creation of these wsthetic doctrines 
should be treated by both friends 
and enemies as if their works must 


wholly stand or fall according to 


the fate of the new criticism. But 
this is, we think, a great misappre- 
hension. The real poetical merits 
of these writers are quite inde- 
pendent of the literary ideal to 
which they are more or less com- 
mitted. Mr. Rossetti has come 
nearest to the embodiment of the 
heart’s desire of the school; but 
though he is often artificial, fan- 
tastic, and wilfully obscure, he has 
a real power which cannvut be ex- 
plained away by calling him fleshly, 
sub-Tennysonian, or any other 
names. His perception is within 
defined limits intense and strongly 
imaginative ; the sonnet is the form 
of composition in which he excels, 
and to which we almost wish he had 
confined himself; and many of his 
sonnets, though some are spoilt by 
overstrained word-painting, have a 
very high poetic worth. 

.Mr. Morris, again, though for the 
time being associated with the so- 
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called latest school, stands in reality 
quite alone. We must be understood 
not to say one word in disparagement 
of his work; he thoroughly knows 
his own sphere and is perfect within 
it; he expressly disclaims any such 
competition as the controversies of 
critics seek to force on him. 

Mr. Swinburne has_ exhibited 
in his poems, not less than Mr. 
Rossetti, all the faults of that school 
of culture in behalf of which he has 
laboured in his prose essays, and 
against which we feel bound to pro- 
test ; but he has also shown powers 
which have already gone far to 
emancipate him from his own critical 
dogmas. He holds, ordid once hold, 
that a work of art is ruined by any 
positive faith or purpose appearing 
in it; but his Songs before Sunrise 
are inspired from one end to the 
other by a positive faith which has 
given him precisely the force and 
consistency he was in want of. 
Tiresias and The Pilgrims are ad- 
mirable poems, and far excel any 
pieces in his earlier works; but 
why ? because they have a meaning 
which isnot merely artistic, because 
they are founded on ideas the final 
worth of which must be ascertained 
by means very different from any 
cultured insight or imaginative 
knowledge informing the mysterious 
and infallible judgment of the ar- 
tistic elect. 

We hold ourselves free, there- 
fore, to reject the narrow and ex- 
clusive dogmas of the new criticism, 
at the same time that we recognise 
the merit which produces work 
worthy of acceptance in spite of the 
influence on it of those dogmas; 
nor in doing this need we in any 
way swerve from our loyalty to 
those masters whom we can honour 
with a more unreserved affection. 
Whether the new poets will ever 
escape from the chains of esthetic 
theory they have forged for them- 
selves is a question which only. the 
future can resolve. 
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O no harder task could states- 
man or soldier be put than to 
devise a plan whereby, consistently 
with what is assumed to be the 
nature of her political and social 
institutions, England shall be en- 
abled to assert her proper place 
among the great Powers of Europe. 
Not that we are wanting in any 
of the elements that go to make up 
a first-rate military nation. Our 
population, though in mere num- 
bers it fall short of that of Russia, 
Austria, Germany, and France, is 
scarcely so far inferior to either of 
the three last as to make the differ- 
ence count for much in estimat- 
ing relative strength. If Austria 
can reckon upon a _ recruiting 
ground containing thirty-four or 
thirty-five millions of souls, Ger- 
many on forty, and France on 
thirty-six, we can boast of thirty 
millions at least; out of which the 
male portion will be found to supply 
as many units fit for military pur- 
poses certainly as France, perhaps 
as Austria, and possibly even as 
Germany. Than English and Irish 
horses none are bred anywhere 
better adapted for the service both 
of cavalry and artillery. Of our 
mineral wealth, especially in coal 
and iron, it would be waste of words 
to speak; and the skill of our 
artisans in the fabrication of arms 
and ammunition stands unrivalled 
throughout the world. Nor can it 
be said with truth that there is 
among us any lack of physical cou- 
rage, any deficiency of pluck, or 
decay of patriotism from what we 
read of as animating our fathers. 
In spite of all that has been said 
and done by a certain section of 
public men to extinguish the mili- 


tary spirit in our people, it is to the 
full as exuberant now, perhaps more 
exuberant, than ever it was. If 
anybody entertains a doubt on 
that head, he has only to read 
his Times, his Standard, his Black- 
wood, his Fraser, his Saturday 
Review, his Edinburgh, and his 
Quarterly, and it will cease to 
trouble him. 

Whayare we at this moment sitting 
down to analyse and comment upon 
theparticulardocuments of whichthe 
titles are appended to this article ? 
Because we know that the public 
take the greatest possible interest 
in the subjects which they discuss 
and the conclusions to which they 
lead up, and are therefore ready to 
give to such observations as we may 
consider it expedient to make upon 
them, all the attention they deserve. 
Why did Parliament vote freely the 
enormous sums required to put a 
stop to the purchase of commissions 
in the army? Why was Mr. Card- 
well encouraged to promote the 
autumnal manceuvres of which the 
Report from his Royal Highness 
the Field-Marshal Commanding-in- 
Chief has been so universally read 
and admired? Because, rightly or 
wrongly, the people had taken it 
into their heads that the army stood 
in need of a thorough reorganisa- 
tion, and were prevailed upon to 
believe that no effective steps could 
be taken in that direction till pur- 
chase among the officers was abo- 
lished. As to the manceuvres, we 
speak within bounds when we say 
that no more popular event has 
taken place within the memory of 
the present generation. Farmers 
and country gentlemen vied with 
one another in offering facilities for 


' Memorandum by H.R.H. the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief on the Pro- 
posal of the Secretary of State for War for the Organisation of the various Military 
Land Forces of the Country. And Report of a Committee on the Details involved therein, 

Report upon Recruiting for the Regular Army for the Year 1871. 

The Army and its Advantages. By the Adjutant-General. 
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the movement of troops over their 
grounds, and the charge subse- 
quently sent in for damage done 
was quite inconsiderable. To say, 
then, that the military spirit has 
died out among us, or is dying, 
would be about as reasonable as to 
assert that Messrs. Dilke, Odger, 
Bradlaugh, and Herbert have ex- 
ploded the principle of loyalty in 
the land; an assumption which, after 
the magnificent display of the 27th 
of February last, and the general 
thanksgiving that followed in all 
churches and chapels within the 
four seas, no man deserving of a 
better berth than a cell in Bedlam 
will venture to put forward. Still, 
though all this be true, the fact re- 
mains that, whatever may become 
of us hereafter, we are at this 
moment and have been for many 
years past quite out of our proper 
place as a great Power; not only 
unable to make our voice potentially 
heard in the council of nations 
abroad, but subject from time to 
time to panics at home, which, 
whether they be baseless or not, 
are always expensive, and not un- 
frequently ridiculous. Is this state 
of things to continue? or may we 
venture to hope that the scheme of 
Army Reorganisation which Mr. 
Cardwell has propounded will put a 
stop to it at last? That his plan 
has been well received there needs 
no argument to show. Men of all 
shades of political opinion seem to 
be agreed that it comes nearer to 
what the country has long been in 
search of than anything of the kind 
heretofore submitted to public con- 
sideration. Is this judgment on the 
matter a sound judgment ? 

We think on the whole that it is. 
Mr. Cardwell’s scheme does bring 
us nearer than any which has pre- 
ceded it to that of which the country 
has long been in search. But be- 
tween approaching a desideratum, 
however closely, and reaching it, 
there is sometimes all the difference 
in the world. Does, then, Mr. Card- 
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well’s scheme fall short of what the 
country really requires? We think 
that it does, and we propose in the 
following pages not only to give 
our reasons for so thinking, but to 
suggest such additions to his device 
as, if adopted, would in our opinion 
leave little, if anything, to be de- 
sired. 

And, first, let us settle the point, 
What is it that the country requires, 
not as a mere matter of national 
pride, or vanity to be gratified, but 
as necessary to her well-being —may 
we not rather say, to her national 
existence? There cannot, we pre- 
sume, be two opinions on that head. 
We are not tormented by any lust 
of conquest. We do not desire to 
become greater than we are. Any 
addition to our possessions, whether 
on the continent of Europe or else- 
where, would be a positive incon- 
venience to us. We shrink from 
extension of territory even in India. 
But we cannot hope to remain where 
we are unless we be accepted by the 
great European Powers as one of 
themselves—nay, more, unless they 
be made to understand that*we are 
just as able, should the occasion 
arise, to take the lead among them 
now as we were sixty years ago. 
Now there is no possibility of 
achieving this place by what are 
called moral means only; and any 
other place is really inconsistent with 
our necessities. If indeed the 
Queen’s dominions were limited to 
the two islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, then the question might 
fairly be raised, whether it were 
worth while to make sacrifices for 
the attainment of such an 
But, circumstanced as we 
having a vast empire in India, 
colonies in every quarter of the 
globe, a commerce such as the 
world never heard of before, and a 
people before all other peoples enter- 
prising, wealthy, intellectual, and 
cosmopolitan—it is no more possible 
for us to recede into a secondary 
place among nations without hurry- 


end. 


are— 
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ing on to decay, than it would be 
for the earth to bring forth her 
increase, the labour of the husband- 
raan being denied her. A nation, 
however, which has made up her 
mind to play a great part among 
her contemporaries, must not always 
be thinking of self-defence. She 
has more to consider than how to 
keep an enemy from passing her 
border and devastating her tields. 
She must be in a condition to co- 
operate with her neighbours in the 
preservation of peace elsewhere. 
Her advice and recommendations 
she must be able to enforce with 
the only argument which is irre- 
sistible. If right be not done for 
its own sake, she must have the 
means of compelling it. Now 

nation which happens to be an in- 
sular nation and powerful by sea 
cannot pretend, however rich she 
may be, to do this through her 
marine alone. Of what avail to 


France in her late contest with 
Germany was her superiority at 


sea? Where would Turkey have 
been at this moment if France and 
England had contented themselves 
with sending their fleets into the 
Bosphorus? No: England, if she 
is to keep her proper place among 
the nations, must have an army as 
well as a fleet; and such an army 
as shall command the respect of 
even the greatest of the military 
Powers. That she is to run a race 
with them man for man, nobody 
dreams of or desires. But force 
enough she must have within reach 
to turn the scale in any continental 
war which her honour, her interests, 
or her sense of right may compel 
her to take part in; as well as to 
secure the safety of her trans- 
oceanic possessions, and make the 
idea of invading her the reverse of 
tempting to her enemies. Here, 
however, she may stop. So long as 
she retains the command of the sea, 
her military preparations need not 
be excessive. A standing army not 
numerous as compared with the 
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armies of the greater military 
Powers, but complete i in all its parts, 
having the means of rapid expan- 
sion, and maintained in the highest 
state of discipline and efficiency— 
this is what she needs, and this it is 
which Mr. Cardwell proposes to 
give her. That he has enormous 
difficulties to contend against, of 
which continental war ministers 
know nothing, we readily admit. 
Other armies—those, for example, 
of Austria, Germany, Russia, and 
even France, for Algiers is close at 
hand—may be said in time of peace 
to have only home duties to perform. 
Ours must hold India true to its 
allegiance, and garrison colonies, 
some of them as far removed from 
the mother country, others even 
more inaccessible than India itself. 
To them a uniform system of short 
service with the colours and enrol- 
mert afterwards in the reserve is 
easy enough. We are encumbered 
at every step we take in the same 
direction by obstacles of the gravest 
kind. Has Mr. Cardwell sur- 
mounted these obstacles ? We fear 
not. We are afraid that he has 
rather ignored them; and, what is 
more, that he has created for him- 
self other hindrances to success 
which he. will, we trust, pardon 
us for saying are altogether illusory. 
But we are anticipating. 

It would be ridiculous to claim 
for Mr. Cardwell’s plan that there 
is much of originality in it: he 
himself does not pretend to have 
originated it. Like a sensible man as 
he is, he entrusted the elaboration of 
a scheme in all its details military to 
a committee of military officers, men 
of good repute and considerable 
experience in the several branches 
of the service. These gentlemen, 
profiting by what foreign nations 
have done, and not neglectful of 
the suggestions thrown out by those 
of their own countrymen who have 
considered the subject and spoken 
and written about it, take as their 
basis certain data laid down with 
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great precision by his Royal High- 
ness the Commander-in-Chief, and 
upon these build up ascheme. It is 
very elaborate, perhaps too elabo- 
rate, and on that account less 
clearly intelligible, here and there, 
than it might be, but in substance 
it appears to be this. 

The infantry of the regular army, 
with the exception of the guards 
and the two nfle regiments, is for 
the future, with a view to recruit- 
ment and drill, to be localised. 
Sixty-six provincial centres are to 
be formed—forty-nine in England, 
eight in Scotland, and nine in Ire- 
land. Each of these centres is, as 
nearly as possible, to be surrounded 
by a population of two hundred 
thousand males—a figure which, it 
is admitted, will in Scotland be as 
rarely reached as in Ireland it will 
generally be surpassed. These 
centres are to be the roots whence 
respectively two infantry battalions 
are to draw their nourishment. 
Two companies from each of these 


linked battalions are to make up the 
common depot, which in the event 
of war is at once to be expanded 


into eight companies. Meanwhile, 
of the battalions linked together, 
one is always to serve abroad—in 
India or elsewhere—the other at 
home. Itis not made quite clear 
whether these battalions are from 
time to time to change places; but 
this we may take for granted. It 
would be cruel upon the battalions 
now in India, for example, to find 
themselves converted into a local 
force without any of the advantages 
which in other days the European 
troops of the East India Company 
enjoyed. The peace establish- 
ments proposed for these battalions 
respectively are as follows: 57 
serving in India and China are 
to be maintained at a minimum 
strength of 850 rank and file; 18 
serving at other stations abroad, at 
650 rank and file. Of the battalions 
doing duty at home, the 18 first 
for foreign service are to be kept at 
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an establishment of 820 rank and 
file, the 18 next on the roster at 
700, and the 35 remaining battalions 
at a minimum strength of 520 rank 
and file. In regard to distribution, 
infantry’ battalions as separated 
from their depdts are all alike to be 
divided into eight companies. Those 
serving abroad are to be officered 
respectively by one _lieutenant- 
colonel, two majors, eight captains, 
sixteen lieutenants and sub-lieute- 
nants, with the usual regimental staff 
of adjutant, paymaster, and quarter- 
master. Those serving at home are 
to have the usual regimental staff, 
of course, in addition to one lieu- 
tenant-colonel, one major, eight 
captains, and fourteen lieutenants 
and sub-lieutenants. The second 
major from every home battalion is 
to serve with the combined depdét 
according to a roster which shall 
cause both majors to have each his 
own share and no more of that par- 
ticular duty. 

Meanwhile, as it is assumed that 
a population of 100,000 males is 
equal to the drain of 1,000 militia- 
men, each district is expected to 
produce two infantry militia batta- 
lions, together with a proportionate 
number of artillerymen. The rela- 
tive strength of these battalions 
may vary according to the condi- 
tions of the district; but the re- 
cruits are all to be trained by the 
staff of the centre depét, and upon 
that depdt. Once a year the 
militia regiments are to be called 
out for a month’s training, when 
they will gather round the centre 
depdt and be exercised with it in 
brigade. On these occasions, and, 
indeed, permanently, the command 
of the brigade, consisting first of 
the line depét battalion, and next of 
the militia, is to devolve upon a 
lieutenant-colonel of the regular 
army. The volunteers of the dis- 
trict are also to look to that officer 
as their chief, carrying on their 
drill under his superitendence at 
times and seasons which shall least 
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interfere with their ordinary pur- 
suits, and as much as possible 
taking part in the greater annual 
musters. Neither with the volun- 
teers, however, when not under 
arms, nor with the militia when 
disembodied, is this brigadier lieu- 
tenant-colonel to interfere. His 
authority remains with him, but it 
lies dormant till for exercise, or on 
the threat of danger to the State, 
the auxiliary forces are embodied. 
All this is intelligible enough; 
as, to a certain extent, are the 
arrangements proposed for recruit- 
ing the artillery of the line and 
blending it into one harmonious 
whole with the militia and volunteer 
artillery. Like the infantry, the re- 
gular artillery is to be localised, only 
its depot centres will be at once less 
numerous than those of the in- 
fantry and a great deal more widely 
dispersed. We shall find them, 
however, somewhere within the 
circuit of each general officer’s com- 
mand, of which the limits will com- 
prise infantry brigades more or less 
numerous as circumstances may 
hereafter determine. We express 
ourselves thus, notwithstanding 
what may be read as a tolerably ex- 
plicit declaration to the contrary, 
because we hold it to be impos- 
sible consistently with the require- 
ments of the service to keep our 
military divisions or general officer’s 
commands precisely what they are 
now. The western command is 
already too cumbrous for any single 
general officer to control. The 
northern will become still more un- 
manageable when in the populous 
counties of York, Lancashire, and 
Durham, brigade centres come in 
sufficient numbers to be established. 
It appears, then, to us that clause 
58 in the Report must be read in 
a non-natural sense ; so far at least 
as concerns the reference therein 
made to the coincidence of artillery 
districts with the present military 
divisions, the latter being con- 
fessedly too few for the pressure 
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that will hereafter be thrown upon 
them. 

The cavalry, the guards, and the 
two rifle regiments are not to be 
treated like the artillery and in- 
fantry of the line. These, as well as 
the engineers, are to collect their 
recruits where they can, and if the 
guards and the rifle corps have 
centres of their own, as they doubt- 
less must, they will stand quite 
apart from any intimate connection 
either with the militia or volun- 
teers. As to the cavalry, it is 
rightly argued that between them 
and the yeomanry no intimate con- 
nection whatever can be formed. 
That arm must therefore go on re- 
cruiting pretty much as it does now, 
unless, indeed, arrangements be 
made for passing on to some cavalry 
depét such youths from our in- 
fantry centres as may desire to 
serve the Queen rather on herse- 
back than on foot. Nor is there 
any reason why this should not be 
done on the same principle which 
it is proposed to apply to recruit- 
ment for artillery. 

It is not, however, to making 
suggestions for more conveniently 
raising, drilling, and distributing 
troops, that the Report now under 
consideration confines itself. The 
Secretary of State for War is 
advised by it to decentralise his 
departments of control and sup- 
ply, by placing at the head quar- 
ters of each military division 
the means of equipping and put- 
ting effectively in the field the 
whole amount of force with which 
it is credited. ‘For some time 
past,’ we are told, ‘camp equipage 
and field stores in general have been 
in depdt at every central station 
(viz. at twenty stations) in the 
United Kingdom.’ We are very 
glad to hear it The information is 
certainly new to us, but we cannot 
think of doubting its accuracy 
looking to the source whence it 
comes. Whether the means of 
transport be likewise in readiness, 
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waggons, horses, drivers, &c., or 
whether arrangements be made for 
calling them up in case of need by 
requisition, or otherwise, we are not 
told. Let us hope that this point 
also, without due attention to which 
all others will count for little, either 
has received or will receive the at- 
tention which it deserves. 

Having thus provided the nucleus 
of a good army in time of peace, 
Mr. Cardwell’s Commissioners go 
on to explain how, in the event of 
a sudden emergency arising, their 
skeleton may be promptly expanded 
so as to meet the requirements of 
war: 


50. The normal condition in peace would 
be 70 pairs of battalions, of which one bat- 
talion would be always abroad, the other 
always at home ; the casualties of the former 
being supplied, as a general rule, straight 
from the latter. For so soon as the system 
should come intocomplete operation, the line 
recruits of any brigade district would be 
passed from the depdt after their recruit- 
training into the home line battalion of the 
district ; and the supplies of men required 
to fill vacancies in the battalion abroad 
would be drawn off from the home battalion 
as needed. But the sole object of any 
military system in peace is to provide for a 
state of war; and the test of any peace 
organisation should be its power: 

(1) To place in the field immediately on 
the outbreak of war, in the highest state of 
efficiency, as large a force as is possibly 
compatible with the peace military esta- 
blishment, 

(2) To maintain that force throughout 
the continuance of hostilities, undiminished 
in numbers and efficiency. 


Now observe 


This is fairly put. 
how the problem is solved : 


Supposing it were desired immediately on 
the outbreak of war to send to the scene of 
action 50 battalions of infantry without 
diminishing the Indian and colonial garri- 
sons, the despatch of this expeditionary 
force would leave 50 out of 70 pairs of line 
battalions without any line battalions at 
home. ‘The active measures consequent 
on such a contingency may be assumed 
somewhat as follows: 

(1) All line battalions at home to be 
raised to war strength, the 50 expeditionary 
battalions being first considered, by calling 
up army reserve men to the colours, and 
supplementing the deficiency, if any, by 
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militia reserve and volunteers from militia 
battalions. 

(2) In each of the 50 districts required 
to furnish expeditionary battalions, embody 
both militia battalions, 

(3) In each of the remaining districts, 
embody one militia battalion. 

(4) Complete each depdt centre to a full 
battalion, to serve as a training battalion 
for recruits. 

(5) Complete all militia battalions to 
war strength, 

(6) Make all enlistments during the war 
for general service in the line and militia 
battalions of any brigade district. 


The end at which these sugges- 
tions point is excellent ; the means 
proposed for attaining it are, we 
regret to say, at once inadequate 
and extravagant. In the first place, 
they will inevitably create a diffi- 
culty in keeping up the battalions 
already abroad at their full strength; 
—because neither India nor the 
colonies being exposed to the first 
burst of a European war, their 
garrisons will become, as a matter 
of course, less objects of interest to 
the home authorities than the bat- 
talions about to be put into the 
field. Yet war with a great naval 
Power must expose the colonies to 
some danger, and the climate of 
India is certainly not conducive to 
long life. Will it be possible, simul- 
taneously with the expansion of the 
expeditionary foree—we do not say 
to raise the battalions in our foreign 
garrisons to a war strength, for 
that under the circumstances is out 
of the question—but to hinder them 
from dropping gradually away, from 
820 and 650 rank and file to half 
these numbers or less. We doubt 
it. Let that pass, however, for the 
present. 

The Commissioners, ignoring this 
consideration, go on to show how 
the wear and tear of a campaign is 
to be supplied. After pointing out 
that our reserve men already amount 
to 9,022 of the first class, and to 
27,970 of the militia, and that it is 
reasonable to expect, as time passes, 
a considerable increase these 
numbers, they say : 


to 
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It is, however, of such paramount im- 
portance that the expeditionary battalions 
to be sent against the enemy should be 
composed of the very best soldiers that can 
by possibility be obtained, that, rather 
than resort to militia reserve for filling up 
those battalions, it would be greatly prefer- 
able to exhaust the whole of the army 
reserve for that purpose, and afterwards 
to have recourse to volunteers from those 
line battalions intended to remain at home. 


Entirely agreeing with the pre- 
miss on which this conclusion rests, 
we must accept the conclusion itself 
as just only in part. We believe, 
too, that there will not be found in 
the army an officer who has had 
personal experience of war waged 
by battalions thus recruited up that 
will go farther than we do in this 
respect. By all means, throw the 
whole of your first-class army re- 
serve men into the expeditionary 
force; but as you value the effi- 
ciency of the army at large, think 
twice before you have recourse to 
volunteering. For not the batta- 
lions alone which give the volunteers 
suffer to an extent inducing abso- 
lute helplessness, but the battalions 
receiving the volunteers become de- 
moralised by the pouring in upon 
them of men generally of indifferent 
character and always, of necessity, 
strangers to the officers and non- 
commissioned officers under whose 
command they pass. The latest 
experiment of this sort of recruit- 
ment was made during the Crimean 
war, and we venture to say that no- 
body who remembers its effect upon 
the army, both at home and abroad, 
will ever advise that it be repeated. 
Nor can we admit that it would be 
of little practical use to maintain 
a number of battalions at home at 
a full establishment of highly trained 
soldiers, if those soldiers are not to 
be permitted to take part at once in 
the fray. A number of battalions 
kept in hand at a full establishment 
and highly trained constitute the 
real reserve of the army that first 
takes the field, which, appearing at 
the seat of war just when they are 
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wanted, may either retrieve a re- 
verse or complete a victory. But if 
you dislocate all your home bat- 
talions in order to make up your 
field force to some arbitrary number 
at the outset, then you have, in point 
of fact, no reserve at all, using that 
term in the only sense which strate- 
gically it will bear. 

But the plan proposed by Mr. 
Cardwell’s Commissioners, for put- 
ting 50,000 infantry into the field 
and keeping them in a state of 
efficiency there, is not only inade- 
quate, it is extravagant, as regards 
the pecuniary cost to the country, 
beyond anything of the kind that 
was ever heard of before. Major- 
General Sir J. L. Simmons—one 
whose opinions are not to be lightly 
thought of—has well remarked 
upon this section of the Report in 
his letter to the Times dated March 
8. We do not agree with Sir Lin- 
torn Simmons in the general view 
which he takes of the subject dis- 
cussed in that letter; but his obser- 
vations on this particular suggestion 
are so apposite that we willingly 
make them our own. 


From the Report of General M’Dougall’s 
Committee, which is so elaborate in its 
details as to be difficult to comprehend, and 
will be still more so to put in practice, an 
example is given of the active measures to 
be taken to send 50,000 infantry imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war to the scene 
of action. They are stated as follows: 71 
battalions to be raised to war strength by 
calling up reserve men, supplementing the 
defic'ency, if any, by militia reserve and 
volunteers from militia battalions, 71,000 
men; in each of 50 districts embody both 
militia regiments, 100,000 ; in 20 districts 
embody one militia regiment, 20,000 ; com- 
plete each depét centre to a full battalion 
to serve as a training battalion for recruits, 
67,000; total, 258,000. 

We thus are to have a tax upon the 
country to pay 258,000 men in order to 
maintain a field force of 50,000 infantry, 
exclusive of cavalry, artillery, army service 
corps, train, &e. And these 50,000 men 
are made to depend for replacing casualties 
on the embodied militia battalions, the 
men of which, not being transferable, can- 
not be ordered upon the duty they are 
wanted to perform. 
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Other and still more fatal hin- 
drances to the working out of the 
plan now proposed we shall take 
the liberty of pointing out by-and- 
by. Meanwhile it may not be 
amiss to call attention to one or 
two minor defects in the scheme, if 
indeed we be justified in treating 
them as of comparatively slight 
importance. In the first place, 
what provision is made for esta- 
blishing a trained reserve for the 
artillery? We read of artillery 
districts, to be superintended by 
district colonels of that arm, with 
an adequate number of sergeant- 
instructors under them ; of recruits, 
for both the line and the militia, 
going through their infantry drill 
at infantry ‘centre depéts; and of 
stations where regulars, militia, 
and volunteers are to assemble for 
artillery practice. But not one 
word is put on record to show how, 
when the emergency arises, we are 
to expand our artillery force so as 
to make it adequate to the needs 
both of the expeditionary army and 
of the force which is to feed it. 
Now we know from the Report of 
the Inspector-General of Recruiting 
that the artillery wants at this mo- 
ment 1,783 gunners to complete its 
peace establishment. By what pro- 
cess is this void to be made good, 
and a supply provided of trained 
men to take the places of those 
whom war, if it come suddenly, will 
disable ? ‘It is well known,’ says 
General Simmons, ‘that there are 
few or no trained reserves of artil- 
lery which could at once be sent to 
complete the mounted batteries ; 
and from a return presented to Par- 
liament in June last it appears that, 
even if the peace establishments 
were complete, 2,792 more men 
would be required to bring the 
batteries at home up to their war 
strength. Mr. Cardwell has doubled 
the strength of the artillery since 
he has been in office; but having 
wisely determined not to keep each 
battery at its war strength, it be» 
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comes all the more necessary that 
well-trained reserves should be 
available to bring them up to their 
war strength.’ 

Again, the Commissioners appear 
to think that what are called na- 
tional regiments occasion a defect, 
rather than create a gain, to such 
anarmyas ours. This may be so 
as regards England and Ireland: 
we venture to ‘doubt the fact as 
applied to Scotland. Do away with 
the tartans and the bagpipes, and 
you will annihilate that pride of 
race which has made the Highland 
regiments in the British service 
famous all over the world. Per- 
haps, however, the view of the 
Commissioners extends no farther 
than this, that forasmuch as it is 
not intended to localise our regi- 
ments in the sense in which the 
term applies to regiments in the 
Prussian service, the regiments 
themselves must be allowed to 
beat up for recruits at head-quarters 
as well as through their depdts, 
There can be no objection to this; 
indeed, looking at the specialities of 
military service in this country, we 
believe that the recommendation is 
a good one. But let us express the 
hope that changes of quarters will 
hereafter take place with as long 
intervals between as may be con- 
sidered consistent with discipline. 
We should not indeed keep batta- 
lions in Ireland more than a year 
at a time; but in England and 
Scotland there seems to be no good 
reason for annual or even for bien- 
nial moves, except with a view to 
participate in the autumnal man- 
ceuvres, which we hope to see per- 
petuated and even extended. 

Another point in connection with 
this portion of the scheme demands 
grave consideration. 

Nothing can be more simple, no- 
thing more consonant with ancient 
usage, than the linking together of 
the two battalions: of a double- 
battalion regiment, and brigading 
them with the militia of the county 
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after which they are named and of 
some adjacent county. In this case 
the uniform of the line regiment 
becomes the common uniform of 
the whole brigade; and while the 
depdt feeds the home line battalion, 
the home battalion feeds that which 
is abroad. Butit feeds it, as it used 
to do in the war of the first French 
revolution, with officers and non- 
commissioned officers as well as 
with privates, so that there is a 
double current always running— 
detachments going out and detach- 
ments coming home—invalids for 
discharge, and sound men and offi- 
cers, recovered from their wounds 
or sickness, for duty with the second 
battalion. How will the system 
work as applied to distinct regi- 
ments? Take for example the 34th 
and 55th. These regiments are 
called in the Army List one the 
Cumberland, the other the West- 
moreland regiment, and their com- 
mon depdt is in consequence located 
at Carlisle. But the 55th happens 
at this moment to be abroad, and 
the 34th at home. Is the 34th to 
sink into the condition of a mere 
drill squad, whence the 55th is to 
draw its reinforcements? So says 
the Report, adding naively enough 
that the officers of the 34th must 
forget their own grievances in con- 
templating the benefit which these 
confer on the service in general. Is 
this likely to happen? Certainly 
not. You cannot perpetuate such 
a device without seriously inter- 
fering with that regimental system 
which we have hitherto been taught 
to regard as the one item in our 
military organisation which admits 
of no improvement. Consider how 
it must affect both the officers and 
non-commissioned officers of the 
home battalion. Will they care to 
have constantly to do with raw re- 
cruits? Regiments, like families, 
are jealous of their own good name. 
What interest can the colonel be 
expected to take in a battalion 
which he can never show, without 
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being ashamed of it, either to the 
general of his division or to his pri- 
vate friends? And if he lose his 
interest in it, how long could you 
expect to keep up that of his sub- 
ordinates? It is very easy to say 
that considerations of this kind 
ought not to be allowed to interfere 
with the good of the service. In 
the first place, we doubt whether 
the public service will gain any- 
thing by what is proposed. Cer- 
tainly a home garrison, consisting 
exclusively of worn-out men and 
untrained lads, will be of little 
worth, in the event of sudden war, 
either for offensive or defensive 
operations. And if in one respect 
the public service did gain, in an- 
other it would lose, because no body 
of officers will long retain their zeal 
if they find their best men con- 
tinually drafted away from them, 
and their places taken by recruits. 
Again, we have looked carefully 
through the Report, and are sur- 
prised to find that to the depdt 
centre no adjutant isattached. We 
have a lieutenant-colonel, on whom, 
in addition to his brigade duties, 
the immediate command of the 
depot appears to devolve ; a major, 
borne as supernumerary on the list 
of the home line battalion, whose 
general functions are to be those of 
a brigade major or district adjutant ; 
six captains, two of them attached 
as adjutants to militia battalions ; 
and four subalterns. But of an 
adjutant no mention is made, unless 
indeed it be intended to devolve 
upon the major duties heretofore 
regarded, both in battalions and 
four-company depdts, as those of a 
subaltern. This, we presume, is a 
mere oversight; for we doubt 
whether the British army be as yet 
ripe for exacting from captains of 
companies and their subalterns that 
constantattention to the drill of their 
men which is required of officers of 
similar rank in continental armies. 
Nor would it do to divide the duties 
of adjutant at the depédt centre 
UU2 
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between the two captains whose con- 
nection is to be with the militia 
battalion belonging to the brigade. 
Militia adjutants are not absolutely 
idle men while their regiments are 
disembodied. Their hands become 
quite full from the day the embodi- 
ment takes place, and remain so 
till arms, accoutrements, and 
clothing are again laid up in store. 
And if instructors for the volunteers 
be necessary, as they clearly are, 
then the militia adjutants cannot be 
more usefully employed than in 
giving up their spare time to the 
training of that force. We assume, 
then, that the omission of an adjutant 
from the staff of a depdt which has 
the drill work of four battalions to 
attend to in peace, and must in war 
itself become a battalion, is an over- 
sight; and that, when the theory 
is reduced to practice, it will be 
made good. 

Thus far we have noticed only 
palpable defects in this scheme, 
most of which, if nothing more 
serious lay behind them, might with 
a little care be obviated. In 
order to prepare the way for a 
sufficient artillery reserve, for 
example, you have only to raise 
that arm as fast as possible to its 
full peace establishment, and year by 
year to pass seasoned men into civil 
life, while you fill their place with 
recruits. No doubt this arrange- 
ment will cost money, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
object ; but if the thing be necessary 
it must be done. You will cer- 
tainly not have your artillery 
effective till you doit. Again, by 
fixing the establishment of your 
Indian and colonial battalions at 
g50 or 1,000 rank and file, and 
keeping them up to that figure 
during peace, you will be able with 
an easier mind when war comes to 
give your whole attention to the 
organisation of your expeditionary 
army. Malta, Gibraltar, and Ber- 
muda, each garrisoned by five or 
six battalions a thousand strong, 
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may be trusted to hold out, if 
attacked, till you are in a condition 
to relieve them; and India, with 
its 50,000 infantry, is safe. But 
how consistently with the plan of 
short service, on which the forma- 
tion of a drilled reserve absolutely 
depends, you will be able to keep 
50,000 or 60,000 men in India at 
all, whether you fix the establish- 
ment of battalions at 850 or at 1,000 
rank and file, is quite another 
matter. Think of the enormous 
expense of relieving the Indian 
garrison either partially once a 
year, or wholly every two or even 
three years. No doubt, our custom 
is to treat England and India as 
distinct empires, ruled indeed by 
the same sovereign, yet providing 
severally the revenue that is re- 
quired to carry on the business of 
their own administration. And 
hence, if so disposed, you may 
throw upon the resources of India 
the additional charge which this 
change of system must induce. But 
will India bear it? We doubt the 
fact. Already the natives are 
beginning to exhibit ‘an ignorant 
impatience of taxation.’ Where is 
the statesman who will suggest a 
means whereby taxation may be 
increased without aggravating this 
impatience till it shall become 
dangerous? Then try England. 
Are your chances of success greater 
in that direction? Ask the House 
of Commons, which already begins to 
show signs of dissatisfaction at the 
results of its own policy. The truth 
isthat without having recourse to one 
or other of two expedients, this ob- 
stacle alone must render Mr. Card- 
well’s scheme all but impracticable. 
Either you must make up your mind 
to establish a local European army 
for India, an expedient the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of which 
pretty equally balance one another ; 
or you must abandon at once the 
idea of enlisting into the regular 
army for any interval of time less 
extended than ten or twelve years. 
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For it will never do to go on aggra- 
vating the inconveniences that attend 
our system of voluntary engage- 
ments with soldiers. It is bad 
enough to be obliged to go into the 
labour market and bid for recruits 
against other employers; it will be 
a thousand times worse for us if, 
having got our men, we are obliged, 
after three or even six years spent 
in feeding and training them at 
home, to depend upon their own 
good-will or on some mode of bribery 
to be applied by the Government as 
often as their services are required 
in India. On the other hand, if 
you enlist in the first instance for 
ten or twelve years, nothing can be 
easier than to insert a condition into 
your bargain that the recruit shall 
be liable, at the will of the Secretary 
of State for War, to be transferred 
at any time after three years’ service 
to the reserve. One obvious condi- 
tion in such a bargain is, however, 
necessary. You must make service 
in the reserve more valuable both 
to the individual soldier and to the 
State. He who enlists must under- 
take, when transferred, to fix his 
residence within certain geographi- 
cal limits; not to go beyond these 
limits except with the written sanc- 
tion of the colonel brigadier of the 
centre; to present this written 
sanction to the brigadier of the new 
district to which he migrates; and 
wherever he is, to present himself 
periodically at the depot, in order to 
be mustered, andif need be exercised 
for a day or two, and paid. And his 
retaining fee for all this must not 
be less than sixpence a day. Such 
anarrangement, besides being simple 
and economical—because nothing 
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is more costly than a system of 
perpetual recruiting, involving as 
it does numerous losses by death 
and desertion—would give you an 
army fed indeed by youths, but 
growing up into something like 
what it was in days gone by, instead 
of a force numerically adequate, 
perhaps, but in a state of chronic 
inefficiency because composed chiefly 
of boys.! 

We come now to the last and 
gravest objection of all to the 
efficient working out of Mr. Card- 
well’s project: How is this army of 
ours, with its spells of foreign 
service, and its rapid transfer from 
the ranks to the reserve, to be kept 
up? How, if we find it difficult to 
keep our numbers complete in peace, 
can we hope to be in a condition to 
extend them suddenly and effec- 
tually when war comes? We turn 
to General Edwards’s Report, and 
find anything except grounds of 
encouragement there. That officer 
very naturally, and let us add very 
properly, colours his statements so as 
to make them coincide as nearly as 
possible with the known wishes of 
the Secretary of State for War. 
But when all is done, we come to 
this: ‘There has not been as yet 
sufficient time to declare decisively 
whether a short service, with only a 
limited number of men being allowed 
to serve on to pension, will be po- 
pular. But it may be fairly sur- 
mised that the present inducements 
to enlist on these conditions will not 
hereafter be sufficient to meet the 
increasing demand, and in the face 
of the constantly rising of the rate 
of wages in the labour market.’ 

No very cheering prospect this ; 


' Itis really difficult to make out what the new system of enlistment is to be. 


The Adjutant-General’s well-drawn statement of the advantages offered to young men 
in the army says: ‘A soldier who enlists in the infantry engages to serve for twelve 
years, the first six in the army, the last six in the reserve.’ But Mr. Cardwell has 
repeatedly spoken in Parliament of three years’ service with the colours. In either case, 
a six or a three years’ spell will hardly meet the demands of Indian service, The 
one would occasion annual or biennial reliefs; the other would give no more than three 
or at most four years in India, For you cannot allow less than a whole year for pre- 
liminary maturing and training. 
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for though the same authority tells 
us that this year recruiting bas 
done very well, even in regard to 
the present we find ‘ that the supply 
of men has not been quite sufficient.’ 
Where are we, then? Hoping 
against hope that recruits will come, 
though we admit that the in- 
ducements held out to them are 
insufficient. But this is not all. 
As if it were the purpose of the 
Government and the Legislature to 
throw as many impediments as 
possible in the way of recruiting 
the regular army to its full strength, 
we have taken it into our heads that 
the militia, equally with the line, 
shall be raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and that only in the event of 
war shall recourse be had to the 
old constitutional use of the ballot. 
Just hear Sir Lintorn Simmons on 
the subject. He goes far beyond 
us in arguing that not under any 
circumstances can the militia be 
made a valuable force ; and that the 
wisest and cheapest thing we could 
do would be to abolish the militia 
altogether, and apply the moneys 
expended on it to increase the 
regular army. We differ from him 
in his conclusions, but his premisses 
are undeniable. 

The maintenance of the militia, besides 
being almost useless for purposes of war, is 
positively detrimental to the regular army 
by competing with it in the labour market 
for recruits. In the year 1870, the last of 
which the returns have been published, 
14,927 recruits were enlisted and finally 
accepted for the regular army, while 19,969 
were enrolled in the militia. The infantry 
recruit, according to a return presented to 
Parliament, is paid a weekly wage equiva- 
lent to 13s. 53d. a week, while the militia 
recruit receives wages for 28 days’ prelimi- 
nary drill at the rate of 14s. 7d., followed 
by 27 days’ training at the rate of 17. 6s. 3d. 
a week, or nearly double that of the line 
soldier ; and after three years his wages 
may be increased to 1. 15s. 7d. if he re- 
engage for an additional period, so as to 
make up nine years of so-called service, or, 
in reality, a total service of nine calendar 
months distributed over nine years. 

It stands to reason that so long as the 


Government bids with one hand against the 
other, offering different terms, ono service 
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or the other must suffer; and when the 
market will provide only a given quantity, 
that service which offers the least attrac- 
tions will fail to get the number of men it 
requires. The Inspector-General of Re- 
cruiting complains ‘that the regular army 
is very injuriously affected by the enrolling 
of the militia;’ and all that Mr. Cardwell 
can assure us with regard tothe recruits he 
gets is, not that they are good, able-bodied 
men, fit for soldiers, but that ‘they give 
promise of making good, effective soldiers.’ 
When will that promise be realised? He 
says their average is about 19 ; but every- 
one who knows anything about recruiting is 
fully aware of the meaning of this. Re- 
cruits state their ages in too many cases as 
dictated by the recruiters; but no proof 
being required of the accuracy of their 
statements, it is well known that many lads 
of 16 and 17 enlist, calling themselves 18 
and 19. The real ago is one thing, and the 
regimental age, as soldiers call it, is another. 
The average of 19 should, therefore, be re- 
duced, and as their promise of making good, 
effective soldiers is when they arrive at the 
mature age of 21, it is evident that with a 
short service of six years the country will 
certainly not get an average of four years’ 
effective service out of them, thus paying 
six years’ wages for four years’ effective 
service, and when the short service system 
shall have come into full operation the 
effective foree would only be about two- 
thirds of the nominal force as voted by 
Parliament ; in other words, if the country 
paid 120,000 men it could count upon about 
80,000 as effective. 


To every statement in these sen- 
tences we heartily subscribe. The 
militia, as it is now maintained, is 
not only unreliable as a support to 
the regular army, but it is positively 
injurious to it. It stands in the 
way of recruitment; and in spite of 
the hope which General Edwards 
bases on a proposal now under con- 
sideration, we are satisfied that so 
long as the present system continues 
it will continue to impede recruit- 
ment. But why should the present 
system continue? Mr. Cardwell is 
of opinion that in time of peace 
compulsory service in the militia 
would be an evil; and, further, that 
if not an evil in itself, as interfering 
too much with the ordinary business 
of life, John Bull would not stand 
it. Begging Mr. Cardwell’s pardon, 
we believe that John Bull is not 
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such a blockhead as the world takes 
him to be. He reads his news- 
papers ; he sees how all the other 
nations of Europe are subjecting 
their entire male population to mili- 
tary service ; he knows perfectly well 
that if forced into war his undisci- 
plined levies would have no chance 
against the trained soldiers of France 
or Germany ; and that it is too late 
in these days to begin training the 
male population of a country after 
war is declared. Make the enrol- 
ment for the militia universal, ad- 
mitting of no exceptions on any other 
ground than age, certain callings, 
and service in a really efficient 
volunteer corps, and John Bull 
will, after a little grumbling, which 
is his nature, hold up both his hands 
for the motion. Take care, also, to 
fix your liable age within limits 
which shall as little as possible 
interfere with settled business. Few 
lads have made their beds between 
18 and 21, and the three years 
which these figures circumscribe 
may safely be given up to just as 
much of soldierly training in the 
militia as shall render the men 
capable, if called up later in life for 
the militia reserve, of taking their 
places in the ranks, with some 
knowledge of what will then be 
required of them. What possible 
objection can there be to this now 
that you are about to connect militia 
with line battalions, and to keep 
the former, in peaceful times, strictly 
within their own counties? Three 
months’ training the first year, one 
month the next, and a fortnight, or 
even a week, the third year, will set 
them free, except on a threat of inva- 
sion, for the remainder of their lives. 
And where, as in the great hives of 
industry, even this demand on their 
time shall appear too heavy, give 
them the opportunity of evading it 
by service in a volunteer corps, ab- 
solutely at their own expense, for six 
years at least. Take care, however, 
that such service is effectually ren- 
dered, and make the country liable 
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to no expense on account of it, 
except such as may be necessary to 
provide the men with arms, ammu- 
nition, and accoutrements. 

‘No,’ we shall be told, ‘ your 
proposal is inadmissible. The minis- 
ter who ventured to bring it forward 
in Parliament would get no support 
there, and if he did, the constituen- 
cies would, at the first general elec- 
tion, require candidates to pledge 
themselves to an immediate repeal of 
so obnoxious a measure.’ What the 
present House of Commons would 
do if the minister were holdly and 
frankly to declare that the time was 
come for falling back upon old con- 
stitutional law—that he could not 
be answerable for the safety of the 
realm, unless the people did their 
duty by the State—we do not pre- 
tend to guess. The House has never 
been tried ; indeed, the whole tenour 
of ministerial eloquence has been to 
magnify the evils of a system on 
which the Government is afraid to 
embark. But outside the House we 
deny that any prejudice against 
compulsory service in the militia 
exists, at all events to the extent that 
is assumed. Lord Elcho—and he 
is no mean authority on the subject 
—affirms that guarded as he would 
guard it—and we have just alluded 
to his plan—compulsory service in 
the militia would be popular. We 
believe that he is right. In the 
agricultural districts there are many 
weeks in the year when work is 
scarce and wages fail to come 
in. Would any measure prove un- 
acceptable which went to supply 
this void? Could these weeks of 
scant work and scantier subsist- 
ence be better spent by country 
lads than in learning the duties 
of a soldier and drawing a soldier’s 
pay ? 

It appears, then, to us, that Mr. 
Cardwell’s scheme, admirable in 
theory as in many respects it is, will 
not work to the satisfaction of its 
author till it shall have undergone 
certain radical changes. You can 
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never hope to get up an efficient 
army in this country so long 

you continue to raise both your 
regulars and militia by voluntary 
enlistment. You will never get 
your linked battalions to work well 
into each other’s hands till you 
take the bold step of fusing them 
into the same regiment. We are 
not blind to the objections that 
may be raised against this measure, 
neither would we appear to under- 
rate them. Regiments might pro- 
test against losing their identity, 
only because they stood high in the 
roll of numbers. Regiments are 
jealous of their prestige, and would 
be mortified, perhaps become insub- 
ordinate, were it annihilated. But 
why annihilate the prestige of any 
regiment ? A regiment is proud 
of its colours and of the badges 
that adorn them. Let none of these 
be effaced, but add, say, to the 
colours of the 34th all the badges 
which the 55th have earned, and 


the prestige of both will be pre- 


served. Asto the loss of identity by 
the merging of the higher number 
in the lower, that is really a matter 
not worth a moment’s consideration. 
There are at this moment 
regiments in the service 
ing numbers different from 
which they bore at the end of the 
last century. The 55th will soon 
become reconciled to take rank as 
the second battalion of the 34th- 

the 85th as the second battalion of 
the 52nd. On the other hand, the 
advantages to be secured by this 
change are enormous. In the first 
place, reliefs and drafts go and 
come, in officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers as well as in privates, 
between the linked battalions. In 
the next place, you may more easily 
improve the internal organisation of 
egiments when you have sixteen 
companies to de al with instead of 
eight. Mr. Cardwell has done well 
in fixing the establishment of a 
company in India at 106 rank and 
file: he would do better if he were 


many 
bear- 
those 
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to settle it, and, indeed, all com- 
panies on foreign service, at 150, 
reducing the number of companies 
in each battalion to six. The home 
battalions might at the same time 
be thrown into six companies, each 
of roo rank and file. He would 
then have disposable for service 
with the militia, till they ceased to 
be supernumeraries within their 
proper corps, such a body of in- 
structed officers would soon 
bring the affiliated local regiments 
into a state of discipline little if at 
all inferior to that of the line. 
Thus no injustice would be inflicted 
on the present race of officers, 
while the beginning would be made 
of a system of battalion organisa- 
tion at once more economic al both 
of life and money than the present, 
and, as experience has proved in 
the Prussian service, to the full as 
efficient. 

Another point we would take the 
liberty of pressing upon Mr. Card- 
well’sattention. Instead of paying 
the militiaman more than the line 
soldier, as you do now, pay him 
less. You will get rid of the 
bounty as soon as you return to the 
ballot, which may be made 
simple and inexpensive as it was 
formerly the reverse. This will 
enable you, with a not very ex- 
travagant outlay, since you cannot 
lower the daily pay of the militia- 
man, to add a penny to the daily 
pay of the soldier of the line. 
General Peel did a very proper 
thing in raising the daily pay of the 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the army when he was in 
office. He committed a great 
mistake in raising at the same 
time the pay of the militia. Mr. 
Cardwell must remedy that error, 
and then he may depend upon it 
that when the militia comes to be 
embodied, the regular army will 
receive from that force as many 
volunteers as will suffice to meet 
the requirements of war, be these 
ever so exhaustive. 


as 


as 
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We end, then, as we began. Mr. 
Cardwell and his committee de- 
serve great credit for devising and 
bringing forward a plan, which ap- 
proaches nearer than any that has 
elsewhere been propounded, for 
giving to the country just such an 
army as it requires. They miss 
their mark because they approach 
it by trying to reconcile two systems 
which are quite incompatible one 
with the other. You may have a 
perfect standing army, with a well- 
trained reserve, capable of going 
anywhere and doing anything, 
wherever direct military service is 
obligatory on the youth of a nation as 
populous as our own, and indirect 
service on its manhood. You must 


always have a standing army of 
boys where you recruit by voluntary 
enlistment, and a reserve very little 
to be relied upon wherever you are 
driven to purchase this reserved 
service and fail to offer an equate 
price for it. But base the voluntary 


service of the regular army on the 
compulsory service of a militia, 
making the rate of pay issued to 
the former superior to that set 
apart for the latter, and at any time 
you may extend your standing army 
to whatever figure is desired. In 
all other respects, except that we 
should be glad to see our infantry 
regiments fewer in number and our 
infantry companies stronger, Mr. 
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Cardwell’s plan has our hearty ap- 
proval. It is a good thing to 
localise our regular forces, to con- 
nect them as closely as possible 
with our auxiliary forces, to enlist 
into them absolutely for twelve 
years, provided you do not under- 
take, as a matter of course, to 
turn men over into the reserve 
at the end of six; but excellent 
as these arrangements are in theory, 
they will fail to accomplish the 
purpose which they are intended 
to subserve unless you base them 
all, somehow or other, on compul- 
sory service in the militia. 

We cannot bring this article to 
a close without directing attention 
to the many signs of dissent from 
the details of Mr. Cardwell’s plan 
which are begining to manifest 
themselves both in Parliament and 
through the press. <A series of 
letters in the Morning Post, signed 
* Lientenant-Colonel,’ and dated 
from the Atheneum Club, make 
this point particularly clear. The 
writer, whoever he may be, is per- 
haps too vehement in his style, and 
here and there does scant justice 
to the scheme which he criticises. 
But he is clearly master of his snb- 


ject ; and to the suggestions which 


he makes we should with all re- 
spect advise our able and honest 
Secretary of State for War to pay 
attention. 


G. R. Gueta. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A WINTER IN BRAZIL. 


AVING been recommended to 
make a sea voyage as a resto- 
rative from a somewhat serious 
accident, I determined to gratify a 
wish which I had long cherished, 


without entertaining much hope of 


its realisation, by visiting the con- 
tinent of South America. Accord- 
ingly, on the afternoon of Monday, 
April 1o, 1871, I found myself on 
board the Royal Mail Steamship 
Douro, bound from Southampton to 
Brazil. I was accompanied by two 
friends, one of whom had already 
visited South America. After the 
usual amount of pitching and roll- 
ing in the Bay of Biscay, we entered 
the Tagus at dawn on the fourth 
day. The scene was one of fairy- 
like beauty; with the early morning 


sun shining on the low red cliffs, 
the green hills, and the quiet wa- 
ters of the river, while before us lay 


the great city, with its white houses 
rising one above another into the 
clear smokeless air. We remained 
at Lisbon for a few hours to coal and 
to take in passengers, of whom we 
received a considerable number, and 
amongst them the Imperial Princess 
of Brazil and her husband the 
Comte d’Eu, of Paraguayan cele- 
brity, in whose honour we received 
a parting salute from the pictu- 
resque Fort Belem as we dropped 


down the river. We were not 


pleased with this sudden influx of 


passengers, and I must confess to 
a malicious feeling of satisfaction 
when the rolling swell, which 
greeted us as soon as we had crossed 
the bar, produced its usual results, 
and most of them disappeared below, 
to emerge no more until they had 
reached their destination. 

On the third day from Lisbon, 
we caught the north-east trade- 
wind, with whose help we sped on 
swiftly towards San Vincente, 
through a still, sailless sea. It was 
very pleasant that quiet, mono- 


tonous, uneventful life that we led 
from day to day, looking at the 
bright blue waters and the shoals 
of flying fish that fled in terror at 
our approach ; and at night watch- 
ing the stars, as new constellations 
ever rose before us, while the fami- 
liar forms sank below the northern 
horizon. On the evening of the 
2oth, we anchored in the harbour 
of San Vincente, one of the Cape 
de Verde Islands: a barren but pic- 
turesque mass of red and yellow 
rock and sand, where nothing green 
grows, except a few tamarisks, and 
where rain is said to fall only once 
in three years. The next morning, 
while coaling was going on, we 
amused ourselves by throwing sil- 
ver coins into the clear water to be 
dived for by the natives who 
swarmed round the ship in boats 
laden with very indifferent feather- 
flowers, shell necklaces, and other 
wares, including fresh fruits and 
vegetables from the neighbouring 
island of San Antonio. As we 
looked down at their hideous ape- 
like faces, and listened to their dis- 
cordant cries, we found little diffi- 
culty in assenting to the Darwinian 
theory of the Descent of Man. 

The day after leaving San Vin- 
cente we passed under the vertical 
sun in lat. 12° N., and saw the 
shadows lengthen out towards the 
south. Then, too, we lost the 
north-east trade-wind ; and for two 
days, until we had crossed the equa- 
tor and caught the south-east trade, 
we experienced a damp steamy 
heat, which was very oppressive, al- 
though the thermometer never indi- 
cated a higher shade temperature 
than 86°. 

We had our first view of South 
America on the morning of the 26th, 
when we anchored off Pernambuco. 
Pernambuco is unlike most South 
American cities, and shows its 
Dutch origin by its tall, steep-roofed 
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houses, built on the water's edge, 
on a low, flat piece of land, inundated 
by the river. A reef, said not to be 
coralline, but much resembling the 
barrier reefs of the Indian and Pa- 
cific Oceans, runs all along the coast, 
at the distance of afew hundreds of 
yards. There is an opening in it 
opposite to the town, through 
which vessels of moderate size can 
pass into the calm waters behind. 
This reef and the belt of smooth 
water were not visible from our 
anchorage, about two miles distant 
from the town, and it seemed as if 
the great rolling waves were beat- 
ing on the warehouses themselves, 
and covering them with clouds of 
spray. The day was spent in dis- 
charging cargo, no easy matter in 
the heavy swell which always pre- 
yails on that coast, and it was not 
till after sunset that we weighed 
anchor. Entering port was always 


a pleasant excitement, and it was 
agreeable to see fresh places ; but 


we were always glad when the 
bustle and confusion which it en- 
tailed were over, and we could 
settle down again to our everyday 
quiet ways. 

Two days later we touched at the 
beautiful city of Bahia, not unlike 
Lisbon in its situation and general 
appearance, and on the morning of 
May 1 we entered the Bay of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

We were on deck at 6.30 A.M., 
in order to see the approach to the 
far-famed bay ; but, as is usually 
the case with places which have 
been spoken of in unmeasured 
terms of praise, we were slightly 
disappointed with our first view, 
partly no doubt owing to the dull- 
ness of the morning. Moreover, 
our delight at the beauty and no- 
velty of the scene, and our satisfac- 
tion at having at last reached our 
goal, were tempered with regret at 
parting from the good ship that had 
80 long been a home to us, and 
from the friends whom we left on 
board, especially as they had before 
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them the gloomy prospect of arriv- 
ing at a city desolated by a plague 
more fatal than any which had ever 
visited South America. The death- 
rate at Buenos Ayres—so we heard 
at Bahia—had reached on one day at 
least the astounding number of 1, 100, 
and the city was said to be deserted 
to such an extent that, out of a popu- 
lation of 180,000, only 20,000 re- 
mained. The rest of the living had 
fled into the country, and were 
camping out in railway carriages or 
any other temporary shelter which 
they could obtain. It has been 
asserted that the pestilence was 
bred originally by the vast number 
of corpses which were thrown into 
the upper part of the river during 
the close of the Paraguayan war. 
If this be true, then verily Lopez 
has had a terrible revenge. 

At eight o’clock we passed be- 
tween the Sugar Loaf and the fort 
of Santa Cruz, situated on a rock 
of the same name, guarding the 
narrow entrance to the vast har- 
bour, and steamed slowly, the forts 
and men-of-war saluting as we 
passed, through a forest of shipping, 
to our moorings off Rat Island, the 
coal depét of the Royal Mail and 
other Companies. The great city 
lay before us, the monotony of white 
houses broken by the green hills 
which rose here and there in their 
midst, and set off by a background 
of purple mountains of strange form. 
To the northward the bay extended 
almost as far as the eye could reach, 
for the distance was veiled by a 
hazy mist. 

We disembarked in the course of 
the morning, and took up our quar- 
ters at the Exchange Hotel, the 
best that the city can boast; but a 
wretched place, with large comfort- 
less rooms and huge barnlike doors, 
such as might be met with in a 
third-rate town on the Continent. 
The Hotel dos Estrangeiros, two or 
three miles outside the city on the 
Botafogo Road, is rather better, but 
difficult to get into, not very clean, 
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and inconveniently far from the 
city. It is almost incredible that a 
city of 400,000 inhabitants, the ca- 
pital ofan empire, should he so badly 
supplied with hotels, but the Bra- 
ziliansare not an hotel-going people, 
and Rio is very little visited by 
travellers. 

Any slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment which we may have felt at 
our first view of Rio Janeiro was 
speedily dispelled by a visit to 
Botafogo Bay and the Botanical 
Gardens, which lie at the foot of 
the abrupt precipices of the Corco- 
vado. I know of nothing which 
ever impressed my mind so vividly 
as those first days in Rio, as the 
first sight of the gorgeous luxuriance 
of tropical vegetation, and of the 
brilliant colouring of the butterflies 
with which it teemed even at this 
comparatively cool season of the 
year ; while the bright blue waters 
of the bay, unruffled by a breath of 
wind, and the wild and fantastic 
shapes of the mountains which sur- 
rounded it, increased the charm 
tenfold. Where all was so beau- 
tiful, and so utterly unlike anything 
I had ever seen before, it is difficult 
to select any one object as especially 
worthy of admiration ; but perhaps 
I was most struck by the elegant 
gracefulness of the palm trees, the 
tall and slender bamboos, and the 
gigantic aloes, whose lofty flowering 
stems, put forth once only in the 
plant’s life of from twenty to seventy 
years’ span, and not till it is about 
to die, themselves the cause of its 
death, give it a melancholy kind of 
interest. 

As the heat was still great, and 
our accommodation at the Exchange 
Hotel not the most luxurious, we 
left Rio after three or four days, 
and sought coolness and comfort at 
Petropolis, the summer residence 
of the Emperor and his Court; a 
small town, situated amongst the 
outlying hills of the Organ Range, 
at an elevation of about 3,000 feet 
above the sea. 
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Petropolis is about forty miles 
from Rio, and the journey there, 
which is performed by means of 
steamboat, railway, and coach, takes 
about four hours. We left Rio at 
two o'clock on the afternoon of the 
5th, and had a delightful voyage of 
nearly two hours up the bay and 
amongst the numerous islands with 
which it is studded ; then followed 
half an hour by rail through thick 
jungle to the foot of the Serra do 
Mar, which is ascended in coaches 
drawn by four mules, up steep zig. 
zags, every turn of which revealed 
exquisite bird’s-eye views of the 
undulating plain surrounding the 
Bay of Rio, and of the blue moun- 
tains beyond, 

When we reached Petropolis, soon 
after six o’clock, the sun had already 
set, and the short tropical day was 
ended. Venus and Jupiter were shin- 
ing brightly, the fireflies flashed in 
the gardens, andthe blacksmith frogs 
were croaking in the water-courses. 
I must describe Mac Dowall’s Hotel, 
where we took up our abode, as it 
was a fair sample of Brazilian 
houses, but I will describe it as it 
looked by the morrow’s daylight. 
It was a long low building of only 
one storey, but raised ten or twelve 
feet from the ground, and ap- 
proached by a flight of stone steps 
leading on to a broad verandah, 
which ran along the house for two- 
thirds of its length, and on to 
which most of the rooms opened. 
These were scantily furnished, and 
of course carpetless, but clean and 
comfortable, and more homelike 
than anything we had as yet seen 
in Brazil. A Portuguese whom ! 
met in the barber’s shop at Petr- 
polis said to me, ‘ You English are 
the only people that have any ides 
of comfort ; you alone have such 4 
word as comfortable in your lan- 
guage.’ He added, that he had been 
educated in England, and that he 
should return there to die. The 
verandah overlooked a garden of no 
great size, in which brightly painted 
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butterflies flitted, and tiny humming 
birds darted to and fro amongst 
mimosas and gardenias, poinsettias, 
camellias, cactuses, and many other 
tropical plants, with which were 
mingled roses and a few other Eng- 
lish flowers that had been planted 
there by English hands. Beyond 
and below lay the kitchen garden, 
and the never-failing clump of ba- 
nanas, with their long, broad, luxu- 
riant, bright green leaves. At our 
feet lay the little town, with the 
Piabanha and the Quitandinha run- 
ning through its streets, on whose 
banks grew willows, catalpas, and 
beautiful Brazilian araucarias. Op- 
posite, and at a distance of perhaps 
a third of a mile, was the Im- 
perial Palace, a handsome building, 
in the midst of gardens; and all 
round were the forest-clad hills, ex- 
cept towards the north-east, where 
a slight depression revealed the 
barren rocks of the Itamarity moun- 
tain. 

Altogether, as we sat on the ve- 


randah, smoking our morning pipes, 
it seemed a desirable spot on which 
to pitch our tent for a little space, 
and we found it so pleasant that we 
remained for two months, until the 
cold rains of midwinter set in and 
turned our thoughts towards lower 


and warmer regions. The weather 
was fine on the whole, especially 
when the wind blew from the north. 
South and south-east winds brought 
rain from the sea, and when it 
rained it generally rained for three 
days together. 

Our principal amusements were 
collecting insects and plants, espe- 
cially ferns, to which we applied 
ourselves with great energy. My 
companions made frequent excur- 
sions into the depths of the forests, 
and always came back laden with 
spoils, for the number of new species 
seemed almost infinite. I was un- 
able to accompany them on these 
expeditions, except where we could 
go in a carriage; but I found little 
difficulty in amusing myself with 
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shorter walks nearer home, and in 
sketching or in preparing and ar- 
ranging the specimens which they 
collected. 

Those whose knowledge of ferns 
is confined to the species which are 
to be met with in English hedge- 
rows, would be astonished by the 
variety of form and size which they 
display in that paradise of the fern 
collector, South America. There 
were ferns that crept along the 
ground, and ferns that climbed up 
trees, sometimes to the height of 
twenty feet. There were ferns that 
twined like the hop, and ferns that 
hung down in delicate festoons from 
rocks or from the trunks of trees. 
There were ferns of every size, from 
the tiny Polypodium ruteforme, 
whose slight fronds rise only an inch 
from the creeping rhizoma, to the 
gigantic Alsophilas, whose woody 
tree-like stems are surmounted by a 
spreading crown like that of a palm 
tree. The first sicht of a tree fern is 
an event inaman’s life,and can never 
be forgotten, so beautiful and curious 
a sight is it. It is, moreover, emi- 
nently characteristic of what Mr. 
Bates notices in his very interesting 
Natural History of the Amazons, 
namely, the tendency which every- 
thingin South Americahasto become 
arborescent. As to the animals of 
the country, the elephants, rhinoce- 
roses, and hippopotamuses of the 
Old World have no representatives 
in the New. The carnivora are 
small, and live in trees, from which 
they drop down upon their unwary 
prey. There are plenty of monkeys 
and sloths, but no large terres- 
trial quadruped is common, with 
the exception of the horse, which, 
as is well known, was introduced 
by the Spanish colonists. The 
fossil remains found in South Ame- 
rica show that this has always been 
its characteristic, just as marsupials 
have always characterised Australia, 
and characterise it still. The only 
wild quadruped that we saw was an 
armadillo, which one of my com- 
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panions found sunning himself on a 
path in the Palmeiras forests. He 
struck at it with his stick, but it 
immediately nade itself into a ball 
and went rolling away at a great 
pace down the hull. 

But to return to ferns: we col- 
lected altogether, during eleven 
weeks, about two hundred species 
(besides a dozen Lycopodiums), of 
which many have never been culti- 
vated in England, and some perhaps 
are absolutely new. The commonest 
genera were Adiantum, Pteris, 
Asplenium, Polypodium, and Acro- 
stichum. The beautiful pellucid 
and metallic-tinted Hymenophyllous 
ferns were also tolerably abundant ; 
we found six or seven species of 
Hymenophyllum and seven or eight 
of Trichomanes ; some of these hung 


down from rocks and trunks of 
trees, and covered them with a 
mantle of the brightest green. 


Perhaps the most curious fern that 
we met with was an Acrostichum, 
whose wiry, rope-like rhizoma 
trailed along the ground for twenty 
feet, quite bare of fronds until the 
end, where a semicircular crown of 
barren fronds about five feet in 
height arose, with two fertile ones 
in the centre. I have selected this 
particular fern for notice, because it 
shows very clearly the vast differ- 
ence between South American and 
European ferns ; but there are many 
others which I should like to de- 
scribe, but fear becoming tedious. 
With regard to flowers, I must 
admit that I was slightly disap- 
pointed. There are certainly many 
individual flowers and flowering 
trees and shrubs of great beanty, 
such as the Pleromas and Cassias 
and the trumpet-shaped Daturas ; 
but there is nowhere seen that blaze 
of colour which delights the eye in 
English meadows and Alpine val- 
leys. The orchids were for the 
most part not in flower, still we saw 
many curious and beautiful kinds. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of 
these Brazilian forests was the way 
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in which one thing grew upon an 
other: every tree was a garden, being 
covered with parasites, orchids and 
bromelias the most frequent, and the 
struggle for existence was every. 
where apparent. The deep silence of 
the forests was seldom broken by the 
song of birds or by the cry of beasts; 
even the hum of insects was rarel 
heard. The scarcity of beetles, 
both in respect of species and indi- 
viduals, was very noticeable; this 
has been observed by other travel- 
lers in the south of Brazil, and Mr, 
Darwin, in his Journal of Researches, 
suggests that it may be owing to 
the enormous number of ants which 
destroy the larvew. I found one 
specimen of the beautiful diamond 
beetle, and two or three species that 
mimicked Hymenopterous insects 
so closely that I was at first afraid 
to take them into my hand. 

Butterflies were of course to be 
found chiefly in open spaces or on 
cultivated ground near houses ; the 
most conspicuous of the common 
sorts were large yellow and orange, 
species of the family Pieride. Or. 
thopterous and Hymenopterous in- 
sects were tolerably frequent; and 
we met with many kinds of spiders 
very large and hideous to look 
upon. A great brute was brought 
in one day which measured seven 
inches across when his legs were 
spread out ; his bite was said to be 
poisonous, and he was covered all 
over with stiff hairs, which cause 
intense irritation when they pierce 
the skin, so that altogether he was 
a very ugly customer. We put him 
under a glass, and watched his 
movements, before he was de- 
spatched with chloroform ; when 
anyone placed his finger on the 
outside of the glass, he flew at it 
with the utmost fury, and mani- 
fested in every way a most savage 
disposition. It was very difficult to 
preserve these. spiders, as they are 
thin skinned, and of course must be 
skinned and stuffed like all large 
insects, except beetles. 
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I was much delighted with a 
beautiful specimen of the praying 
mantis, which was taken in our 
garden at Petropolis; his upper 
wings were the most perfect imita- 
tion of green leaves, and his long 
body and little knob of a head 
looked exactly like a twig. I had 
the satisfaction of seeing him put 
his forelegs into a praying attitude 
when he was under the influence of 
chloroform. The Brazilians look 
on this insect as half sacred, and 
have the greatest repugnance to 
killing it. 

The largest butterfly that I saw 
alive measured seven inches across 
the outspread wings, which were of 
a beautiful greenish white colourand 
semi-transparent. It was brought to 
me by a Petropolis boy one Sunday 
afternoon, and I gave him for it 
four pence, or dumps, as they are 
valled in Brazil. He considered 
himself well paid, and I also was 
satisfied with my bargain. A pretty 
little butterfly, which delighted us 
amazingly the first time that we 
saw it, reminded me of the cele- 
brated flowers on which the names 
of kings were written, for the num- 
ber 88 was clearly inseribod upon 
it. The upper sides of the wings 
were black, with a bar of bright 
blue; on the under side one pair 
was crimson, the other grey, with 
circular black markings and an un- 
mistakable 88 in the middle. 

There are many drives in the 
neighbourhood of Petropolis, but 
the roads are for the most part very 
bad. I must, however, make an 
exception in favour of the Uniao e 
Industria road, which runs north- 
wards from Petropolis to Juiz da 
Fora, a hundred miles distant, in the 
province of Menas Geraes and in 
the centre of the coffee-growing 
country. On this road, which is 
worthy of being compared with 
any turnpike road in England, there 
is an admirable service of daily 
coaches under the superintendence 
of Mr. Morrit, an English gentle. 
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man, residing at Petropolis with his 
family, of whose kindness and hos- 
pitality I shall always have the 
most pleasant remembrance. The 
road was made eleven or twelve 
years ago, in order to bring the 
coffee down from the interior to 
Rio Janeiro, but the coffee waggons 
are seen no more in the streets of 
Petropolis. Half way to Juiz da 
Fora, at Entre Rios, the Dom Pedro 
Secundo Railway from Rio strikes 
the road and diverts its traffic. 
The railway will before long be con- 
tinued to Juiz da Fora, and the 
road will be numbered with the 
things that were. 

One of our favourite drives was 
to Correas, the first station on the 
road, about nine miles from Petro- 
polis, near the foot of the Itamarity 
mountain. We used to lie under 
the shade of the great fig-trees on 
the banks of the Piabanha, and 
watch the humming birds flying 
about among the flowering parasites 
which covered their branches, look- 
ing little bigger than humble bees. 
A large establishment of mules was 
kept at Correas, and on one occa- 
sion we amused ourselves by seeing 
the young ones broken in. The 
process was a speedy one. The 
mules were brought to an enclosure 
by means- of a mare whom they 
would follow. One was then se- 
lected, driven in and caught, as 
he galloped frantically round, by a 
man who stood in the middle with 
a lasso. After much kicking and 
plunging and ineffectual struggling, 
the mule was secured to a post, a 
bit forced into his mouth and har- 
ness put upon him, during which 
operation he lay down and had to be 
got up again with kicks and blows. 
All this took about a quarter of an 
hour, by which time the mule was 
thoroughly exhausted and gave in. 
When a second had been tamed in 
the same way, the two were put 
into an old coach with two quiet 
animals for leaders, and after more 
kicking and lying down they set off 
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at full gallop down the road. When 

they had been driven three or four 

times they were considered to 

be thoroughly broken in. 

Our only annoyance during all 
this time was our utter inability to 
obtain letters, although we knew 
that they were in the Rio post- 
office. I had caused them to be 
addressed Poste Restante, Rio de 
Janeiro, imagining that in a city 
where all educated people under- 
stood French this would be suffi- 
cient. This, however, was not the 
case; it appears that letters so 
addressed are either not sorted at 
all or sorted imperfectly, for neither 
we ourselves, nor the servants of 
the Exchange Hotel, nor any of our 
friends in Rio could get possession 
of them. I must admit that the 
post-office officials showed great 
good-nature, and expressed their 
— to do anything to serve 

; but their willingness was ex- 
cole by their helplessness. They 
allowed us to look over hundreds of 
unclaimed letters, any of which we 
might have carried off had we been 
so disposed ; but we did not succeed 
in finding ourown. We applied to 
the British Consul, and the English 
postmaster in his office promised us 
his assistance, telling us at the same 
time that it was hopeless for us to 
attempt to get them for ourselves. 
He, however, failed also; and I do 
not believe that we should ever 
have got them, but for the kindness 
of an American gentlemun, Mr. 
Carrere by name, who came to stay 
at Petropolis, and very obligingly 
interested himself on our behalf. 
He had some authority with the 
post-office, and being accustomed 
to ransack its recesses to procure 
his own letters, succeeded in making 
it disgorge ours. I have entered 
into these details in order that my 
experience may serve as a warning 
to future visitors to Rio; the safest 
plan is to have letters addressed to 
care of the British Consul, and even 
then it is by no means certain that 
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they will arrive at their destination. 
Those who know how far Brazil has 
really advanced on the path of pro- 
gress will be surprised to hear that 
such hopeless confusion exists in any 
of her public offices. I can only 
attribute it to the natural inertness 
of the Brazilian mind; it must be 
remembered that all the great works 
which have been executed in the 
country during the reign of the 
present Emperor have been effected 
by Englishmen and Americans. 
Although our supply of letters 
was scanty, we were very well 
supplied with newspapers. Our 
friends in Rio often sent us the 
Mail, the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
the Saturday Review, and the 
Brazilian papers published a com- 
prehensive summary of the news 
which each mail brought; but we 
soon ceased to take any very lively 
interest in European affairs. 


We were, however, much inte- 


rested in the Brazilian Slave Ques- 
tion, which was at that time occu- 
pying the attention of the Assembly 


in Rio Janeiro, and we had many 
opportunities of talking the matter 
over with men who had studied the 
subject carefully and thoroughly 
understood it. A Bill was passed, 
while we were at Petropolis, pro- 
viding that all slaves, born after a 
certain date — October 1, 1871, I 
believe—shall become free on the 
completion of their twenty-first 
year. This measure has _ been 
vehemently censured by certain 
English newspapers, on the ground 
of its being only an act of progres- 
sive emancipation, and of no value 
to existing slaves; but I am ata 
loss to see what other course was 
open to the Government. There 
are considerably more than a million 
and a half of slaves in Brazil, 
worth in round numbers at least 
150,000,000l., and it is idle to sup- 
pose that such asum could have 
been raised by the Government to 
purchase them from their owners, 
even if it had been advisable to do 
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so. There is, of course, another 
alternative. A decree might have 
been issued proclaiming all the 
slaves throughout the Empire free, 
as the Emperor has done with those 
of his own establishment ; but the 
injustice of this act of confiscation is 
so manifest, that it could scarcely 
be recommended even by the 
Spectator, to whom, as the Pall 
Mall Gazette once observed, slavery 
is like a red rag, which deprives it 
of its usual good sense. 

In the next place, it is 
questionable whether it would 
have been in any way desirable to 
bestow freedom at once upon the 
whole slave population of Brazil. 
There can be little doubt that the 
negroes are happier, better cared 
for, more industrious, and in every 
way better when slaves than when 
free ; and the gift of freedom would 
in most cases be simple ruin to the 
individuals on whom it was con- 
ferred, who are for the most part 
quite unfit to receive it. More- 


very 


over, the sudden emancipation of so 
large a number of slaves would, in 
all probability, be attended with 
serious social and political disturb- 


ances. Nevertheless, I object to 
the institution, because I hold it to 
be degrading and debasing to the 
slave owner. 

It is rather an interesting fact, 
that the Abolition Act has been 
forced upon Rio Janeiro by Para 
and the Northern Provinces gene- 
rally, the remarkable point being that 
it is the equatorial provinces of 
the Amazonian region, to which 
slavery is almost a necessity, which 
have forced it upon the compara- 
tively cool provinces of Southern 
Brazil, where it is less needed. 

But I must return from these di- 
gressions. Little remains to be said 
about Petropolis, for our life there, 
though very pleasant, was not fertile 
in striking incidents ; but before I 
take leave of the place, I must 
mention an absurd custom which 
Petropolitans have, in common with 
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other South Americans, of letting 
off fireworks during the day on all 
important occasions, whether public 
or private. On Sunday mornings, 
for example, when service was about 
to commence, rockets were sent up 
from the church doors, and again 
when it was over. So, too, on every 
Saint’s day, those whose patron the 
saint in question was, lit a bonfire, 
or discharged a few rockets in his 
honour. This generally took place 
towards the close of the afternoon, 
as if they were aware that the 
evening was the proper time for the 
display of fireworks, but couldn’t 
restrain their impatience until it 
arrived. Isaw a man stand with a 
bundle of two dozen under his 
arm, which he discharged in rapid 
succession, lighting them at his 
cigar, which he smoked on calmly 
all the while. On the festival of 
Corpus Dei, there was a great pro- 
cession of priests in vestments, girls 
in white, men bearing banners, &c., 
several hundreds in all, which was 
really a pretty sight, as it wound 
through the streets and over the 
bridges on the bright morning ; but 
a grotesque air was given to the 
whole thing by its being preceded 
by a troop of boys, armed with 
bundles of rockets which they let 
off continually, sending showers of 
sticks on to the house roofs and into 
the gardens on all sides, 

On the 4th of July, we left Petro- 
polis for Entre Rios, where one of 
our party, who had gone on a few 
days before to Juiz da Fora, was to 
join us. We had had much rain 
during the latter part of June, but 
this morning was bright and fine, 
and we were told that there had 
been a slight frost during the night, 
though all traces of it had vanished 
long before we were up. _It is not 
unlikely that there was, for there 
are usually two or three nights of 
frost about this time of the year— 
the Brazilian midwinter. On St. 
John the Baptist’s Day (June 24), 
1870, the young coffee plants at 
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Juiz da Fora were killed by it, and 
icicles are not unknown in Petro- 
lis. 

The daily coaches started at 6 
A.M., an inconveniently early hour, 
but Mr. Morrit had very kindly 
provided us with a private omnibus 
and four mules of which there were 
relays at all the stations on the 
way. The road followed the course 
of the Piabanha to its junction with 
the great Parahyba river, where 
Entre Rios stands, and passed 
through most beautiful scenery. 
At times the river valley narrowed 
to a gorge shut in by precipitous 
mountains ; at others it spread out 
into an undulating plain, on which 
coffee plantations were mingled 
with orange groves and patches of 
maize and sugar cane. At times 
we passed through virgin forest not 
yet desecrated by the onward march 
of civilisation and the coffee planter. 
I was much struck with the para- 
sitical plants, and especially a huge 
climbing arum, whose great leaves, 


fully six feet long and three or four 
broad, were seen far up the trunks 
of the gigantic forest trees. 

The little inn at Entre Rios is 
rather rough, but good enough to 


pass a night at. All the servants 
were blacks, but there was an ex- 
cellent cook who served us with a 
better dinner than we had had for 
two months. 

Our next halting place was to be 
Palmeiras, a station on the Dom 
Pedro Secundo Railway, about four 
hours from Entre Rios and two short 
of Rio Janeiro. I had been invited 
to spend a few days there with Dr. 
Gunning, a Scotch gentleman, to 
whom we had been introduced by 
Mr. Morrit, and my companions 
were to stay at the little hotel close 
by. Accordingly, on the following 
day we took our places in the train 
which starts at twelve o'clock for 
Rio. The railway ascends the val- 
ley of the Parahyba for some dis- 
tance, passing sometimes through 
thick jungle, sometimes through 
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plantations of the dark green Por- 
tugal-laurel-like coffee, with fine 
views of the great river, which we 
crossed from time to time. After 
leaving the valley of the Parahyba, 
the railway turns southwards and 
crosses the mountains by a gradual 
incline, at an elevation of about 
1,800 feet above the sea. The de- 
scent on the other side is much 
steeper, but before the descent 
comes Palmeiras. 

Ten or a dozen houses are clus- 
tered together on the hill side, whose 
steepness admits of no road which 
can be traversed by carriage or 
cart. This is the little colony of 
Palmeiras, built on a clearing from 
the forest made by Dr. Gunning 
and built chiefly by him. On either 
side a spur of hills projects, forming 
a vast amphitheatre filled by dense 
and almost impassable forests. Be- 
yond this, countless ridges of hills 
rose like sea-waves, one behind the 
other, right up to the blue moun- 
tains in the far distance. The view 
from the Serra do Mar, near Petro- 
polis, is grander and more impres- 
sive, but the eye lingers with 
greater pleasure on the softer love- 
liness of Palmeiras; even as we 
dwell on Keats or Tennyson with a 
passionate fondness which Milton 
and Shelley never call forth, though 
we assign to them a higher place in 
the Temple of the Muses. Most 
beautiful it was in the early morn- 
ings or in the still evenings, when 
the sharp outlines of the hills were 
softened by the gloaming, and the 
wind sighed sadly in the palm 
leaves and the low tones of the Ave 
Maria bell came rolling up from the 
Fazenda of Macacos far below us. 

We had at first intended to re- 
main only a few days at Palmeiras; 
but our kind host pressed us to 
stay, and it was difficult to tear 
ourselves away from a place that 
possessed so many attractions, but 
the day was fast approaching on 
which the La Plata was to sail for 
England, and we were to bid fare- 
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well to Brazil. We took leave of 
Palmeiras on July 17, and found 
ourselves once more at the Ex- 
change Hotel, where we had with 
great difficulty secured rooms, after 
trying in vain at the Hotel dos 
Estrangeiros. Only five days re- 
mained to us in which to see all 
that had been left unseen on our 
first visit, to make all our pur- 
chases, and to call on the numerous 
friends whose acquaintance we had 
made at Petropolis and Palmeiras, 
for the La Plata sailed at 8 A.M. on 
the 24th, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to go on board on the preceding 
afternoon. 

Our first day was devoted to a 
second visit to the Botanical Gar- 
dens, which charmed us quite as 
much as they had done before. The 
long aveuue of palm trees, with their 
smooth cool grey stems and grace- 
ful heads, is certainly one of the 
most beautiful things I have ever 
seen. 

The next day wespent among the 
shops, some of which are very good, 
but their wares, like everything 
in Rio Janeiro, inordinately dear. 
The chief attractions were the ex- 
quisite feather flowers, feather fans, 
humming birds’ breast flowers, and 
beetle jewellery. I bought a good 
many insects to add to my collec- 
tion, and was fortunate enough 
to procure a fine specimen of the 
enormous blacksmith frog, as well 
as other curiosities. 

One of our pleasantest expeditions 
was a cruise about the bay in a 
steam launch. We lunched with 
Captain Bedingfield, on board her 
Majesty’s ship Gladiator, our flag- 
ship on the east coast of South 
America, after which we crossed the 
bay to Nictheroy, returned to Rio, 
and coasted along the west shore. 
We then crossed the bar, and ad- 
mired the: majestic outlines of the 
Sugar Loaf from the outside. Re- 


turning to Rio after dark, I saw one 
of the most beautiful sights I have 
ever witnessed, the city lit up by 
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gas. Not only the streets and the 
hills in their midst, but all the 
roads out of the city, for several 
miles up the mountains, were 
marked out with beaded lines of 
fire. Rio is probably the _best- 
lighted city in the world, and the 
reason is not far to seek. The 
Government, in its contract with 
the Gas Company, agreed to pay a 
certain sum for every lamp, and 
consequently they put up as many 
as they decently could. There is 
another point in which Rio Janeiro 
has stolen a march on European 
capitals: it possesses tramways in 
all its principal streets, and also on 
all the great roads out of the city, 
towards Tijuca, Botafogo, the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, &c.; but this, like 
most good things, has its drawbacks. 
Tramways are all very well on 
paved roads, but they are not 
suited to anything else, for the 
gravel and stones wear away, leav- 
ing the rails protruding sometimes 
three or four inches, with what 
results in the shape of jolts to all 
vehicles which have to cross may 
be more easily imagined than 
described. 

The tickets of this tramway 
company, worth 200 reis (about 
five pence), are allowed by the 
Government to be used as money, 
there being no small coins, or 
indeed any coins at all worth men- 
tioning. Notes from the value 
of one milrei (two shillings) up- 
wards are practically the only me- 
dium of exchange. There are such 
things as silver coins, but so rare 
are they that a shopkeeper will 
look twice at them before he takes 
them. I strongly recommend 
everyone who intends to travel in 
Brazil to take English sovereigns 
out with him, and not a letter of 
credit, as they are highly appre- 
ciated there, and he will probably 
save about ten per cent. by so 
doing. 

The time was now come for us 
to embark : it was the afternoon of 
xx2 
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Sunday, the 23rd of June. The 
Gladiator’s boat, which Captain 
Bedingfield had kindly placed at 
our disposal, was waiting at the 
quay to take us on board the La 
Plata, and we took a relnctant fare- 
well of Rio Janeiro. The La Plata 
was one of the old-fashioned paddle- 
wheel steamers, with great breadth 
of beam, and as steady as a church, 
and therefore preferred by many 
people to the rolling screws, not- 
withstanding its very inferior ac- 
commodation. But 1 was true to 


my old love, and never liked the 
La Plata half so well as the Douro, 
though the latter did make a point 
of rolling whenever there was the 
slightest excuse for so doing. 


The 


[May 


next morning was bright and sun- 
shiny, and we sat on deck for hours 
watching the retreating coast, until 
the Sugar Loaf and Gavia, and even 
Cape Frio, had sunk beneath the 
horizon. During the second night 
after leaving Rio an unfortunate 
Brazilian threw himself overboard, 
at least so it was surmised, for in 
the morning he was nowhere to be 
found, though the ship was searched. 
Nothing else occurred worthy of 
mention; our passage home was 
uniformly calm, and the Bay of 
Biscay like a sea of glass. We 
reached Southampton on the morn- 
ing of the 16th of August, having 
been away a little more than four 
months. 
F. W. Lonemay. 





KING EOCHAIDH’S CHOICE. 
A LEGEND OF SAINT PATRICK. 


[The chief incidents of this Legend are recorded in the Tripartite Life, attributed to the 
seventh century. A translation of this most remarkable chronicle will be found 
in the Appendix to the recent Life of St. Patrick, by M. F. Cusack.] 


By AvuBREY DE VERE. 


Eocnaipu, son of Cruimther, reigned, a king 
Northward in Clochar.' Dearer to his heart 
Than kingdom, or than people, or than life 
Was he, the boy long wished for. Dear was she, 
Keiné, his daughter. Babyhood’s white star, 
Beauteous in childhood, now in maiden prime 
She witched the world with beauty: from her eyes 
A light went forth like morning o’er the sea; 
Sweeter her voice than wind on barp; her smile 
Could stay men’s breath. With wingéd feet she trod 
The yearning earth that, if it could, like waves 
Had swelled to meet their pressure. Ah, the grief! 
Beauty, the immortal promise, like a cheat 
Passes with time into the shadow land, 
If childless, twice defeated. Beauty wed 
To mate unworthy suffers worse eclipse 
‘Til choice between two ills!’ Thus spleenful cried 
Eochaidh, but no pensive griefs were his. 
He would have kept his daughter in his house 
For ever; yet, since better might not be, 
Himself he chose her out a mate, and frowned, 
And said, ‘The dog must have her.’ But the maid 
Wished not for marriage. Tender was her heart; 
Yet though her twentieth year had o’er her flown, 
And though her tears had dewed « mother’s grave, 
In her there lurked, not flower of womanhood, 
But flower of angel texture. All around 
To her was love. The crown of earthly love 
Seemed but its crown of mockery. Love Divine— 
For that she longed, and yet she knew it not; 
Knew less that love she feared. 

In woods she walked 
While all the green leaves, drenched by sunset’s gold, 
Upon a shower-bespangled sycamore 
Shivered, and birds among them, choir on choir, 
Chanted her praise—or spring’s. ‘Ill sung,’ she laughed, 
‘My dainty minstrels! Grant to me your wings, 
And I for them will teach you song of mine :— 
Listen!’ And from her lip a carol gushed 
That, ere its time, from winter’s coldest cave 
Might well have called the spring. It ceased: she turned : 
Beside her Patrick stood. His hand he raised 
To bless her; instinct-taught, upon her knees 
She sank in reverence. As through air, his eye 
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Saw through that stainless soul, and, crystal-shrined 
Therein, its inmate, Truth. That other Truth 
Instant to her he preached—the Truth Divine— 
(For whence is caution needful, but from sin P ) 
And those two Truths, each gazing upon each, 
Embraced like sisters, thenceforth one. For her 
Not difficult was Faith, ere yet she heard 

In heart believing: and, as when a babe 

Marks some bright shape—if near or far it knows not— 
And stretches forth a witless hand to clasp 
Phantom or form, even so with wild surmise 

And guesses erring first, and questions apt, 

She chased the flying light, and round it closed 

At last, and substance found it. ‘This is He,’ 

Then cried she, ‘this, whom every maid should love, 
Conqueror self-sacrificed of sin and death :— 

How shall we find, how please Him, how be nigh?’ 
Patrick made answer: ‘They that do His Will 

Are nigh Him.’ And the virgin: ‘Of the nigh, 
Say, who is nighest?’ Thus, like fire, her heart 
Raced to its term. And Patrick: ‘Nighest they 
Who offer most to Him in sacrifice, 

As when the wedded leaves her father’s house 

And cleaveth to her husband. Nighest are they 
Who neither father’s house nor husband’ s house 
Desire, but live with Him in endless prayer, 

And tend Him in His poor.’ Aloud she cried, 
‘The nearest to the Highest, this is love ;— 

Such bridal lot I choose.’ He answered, ‘ Child, 
The choice is God’s. For each, that lot is best 

To which He calls us.’ Lifting then pure hands, 
Thus wept the maiden: ‘ Call me, Virgin-born ! 
Will not the Mother-Maid permit a maid 

To sit beside those nail-pierced feet, and wipe 

With hair untouched by wreaths of mortal love, 
The dolorous blood-stains from them? Stranger guest, 
Come to my father’s tower! Against my will, 
Against his own, in bridal bonds he binds me: 

Tell him the all-glorious tidings! Plead my cause ! 
My suit resist he might: he cannot thine!’ 

She spake; and by her Patrick paced with feet 

To hers accordant. Soon that fort was reached: 
Central within a circling rath earth-built 

It stood; the western towers of stone; the rest, 
Not high, but spreading wide, of wood compact, 

For thither many a forest hill had sent 

His wind-accustomed daughters, converse old 

With cloud and dews relinquishing thenceforth 

To echo back the revels of a king. 

Mosaic was the work, beam laced with beam 

In quaint device: high up, o’er many a door 

Shone blazon sil of vermeil, or of green, 

Or shield of bronze, glittering with veined boss, 
Chalcedony or agate, or whate’er 

‘he wave-lipped marge of Neagh’s lake might boast, 
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Or ocean’s shore, northward from Brandon’s Head 
To where the dread basaltic cliffs hang forth 
Their pillared organs o’er the lonely sea, 
And trembles yet the pilgrim, noting at eve 
The pride Fomorian, and that Giant Way 
Trending toward eastern Alba.! From his throne 
Above the semicirque of grassy seats 
Whereon by Brehons and by Ollambs girt 
Daily he judged his people, rose the king 
And bade the stranger welcome. 

Day to day 
And night to night succeeded. In fit time 
(For Patrick, sometimes sudden, oft was slow) 
The Apostle of the Lord to king and court 
Proclaimed his Master’s message. At the close, 
As though in trance, the warriors circling stood 
With hands outstretched; the Druids downward frowned, 
Silent; and like a strong man awed for once, 
Eochaidh round him stared. A little while, 
And from him passed the amazement. Buoyant once more, 
And bright like leaves fresher for thunder-shower, 
And with his wonted aspect, bold and keen, 
He answered: ‘O my prophet, words, words, words ! 
We, too, have orators; they sway the crowd; 
Yet being no better than a trumpet’s blast, 
I count them not so good. Had wind been work, 
Myself in youth had led the loud-voiced clan. 
Deeds I preferred. What profit eer had I 
From windy worders? With me once in war 
A seer there camped that, bending back his head 
(Due rites performed), and upward gazing, blew 
With rounded lips into the heaven of heavens 
Druidic breath. To cloud that heaven was changed, 
Cloud that on borne to Clairé’s hated bound 
Down fell, a rain of blood. To me what gain ? 
Within three weeks my son was trapped and bound 
By Aodh of Hy Brinin, him whose hosts 
Number my warriors fourfold. Three long years 
Beyond those purple mountains in the west 
Hostage he lies.’ Lightly Eochaidh spake, 
And turned; but shaken chin that grief betrayed 
Which lived beneath his lightness. 

Sudden stood 

High on the neighbouring hills « jubilant troop, 
Their banners waving, while with festive song 
The midway vale resounded. Patrick spake: 
‘Sir King, thy son returns! not sole he comes, 
But in his hand a princess, fair and good, 
A kingdom for her dowry. Aodh’s realm, 
By me late left, welcomed with generous joy 
The Tidings of deliverance. Far and near 
With fires the mountains shone. ‘The God I serve,” 
Thus spake I, Aodh pointing to those fires, 
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“In mountains of rejoicing hath no joy, 
While far beyond them sits a childless man, 
His only son thy captive. Captive la 
Man’s race; the Babe of Bethlehem freed the slave: 
For His sake loose thine own!’ A sweeter voice 
Pleaded with mine, his daughter’s, ’mid her tears. 
“ Aodh,” I said, “these twain each other love! 
What think’st thou? He who shaped the linnet’s nest, 
Indifferent unto Him are human loves? 
Arise! thy work make perfect! Righteous deeds 
Are easier whole than half.” In thought awhile 
Old Aodh sat; then to his daughter turned, 
And thus, imperious even in kindness, spake : 
“Well fought the youth ere captured, like the son 
Of kings, and worthy to be sire of kings :— 
Wed him this hour; and in three days, at eve, 
Restore him to his father!’’ King, thou know’st 
Henceforth, if empty words that faith I preach, 
Or truth, and armed with power.’ 

That night was passed 
In feasting and in revel, high and low 
The common joy partaking. Many a torch 
Flared in the hand of giant servitors, 
That standing, each behind a guest, retained 
Beneath that roof clouded by banquet steam 
Their mountain wildness. Here, the splendour glanced 
On goblet jewel-chased and dark with wine, 
Swift circling; there, on walls with antlers hung, 
Or rich with yew-wood carvings, flower or bud, 
Or clustered grape pendent in russet gleam, 
As though from nature’s hand. A hall hard by 
Echoed the harp that now nor rage invoked, 
Nor grief condoled, nor sealed with slumber’s balm 
Tempestuous spirits, triumphs three of song, 
But raised to rapture, mirth. Far spread that hall 
Glowing with hangings steeped in every tint 
The boast of Erin’s dyeing-vats, now plain, 
Now wrought with bird or beast or fish (whate’er 
Fast-flying shuttle from the craftsman’s thought 
Catching, on bore through glimmering warp and woof, 
A marvellous work), or traced by broiderer’s hand 
With legend old of Ferdiadh and of Meave, 
Even to the golden fringe. The warriors paced 
Exulting ; oft their merit’s prize they showed, 
Poniard or cup, tribute ordained of tribes 
From age to age, Eochaidh’s right, yet passed 
With equal right from him to them. They moved 
In mantle now of crimson, now of blue, 
Clasped with huge torque of silver or of gold 
Just where across the snowy shirt there crossed 
A wandering purple thread. With jewel’d fronts, 
Stately, yet meek, ’mid light of winsome smiles, 
Over the rushes green, with slender foot 
In silver slipper hid, the ladies passed, 
Answering with eyes not lips the whispered praise, 
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Or loud the bride extolling—‘ When was seen 
Such sweetness and such grace?’ 

Meantime the king 
With Patrick spake. Ill-pleased he heard announced 
His daughter’s high resolve: but still his looks 
Went wandering to his son. ‘My boy! Behold him! 
His valour and his gifts are all from me: 
I trained him!’ From the dancing throng apart 
His daughter stood the while, serene and pale, 
Down-gazing on that lily in her hand 
With face of one who notes not things around, 
But dreams some happy dream. The king drew near, 
And on her golden head the sceptre staff 
Leaning, but not to hurt her, thus began : 
‘Your prophets of the day, I trust them not! 
If sent from God, why came they not long since? 
Our Druids came before them, and, belike, 
Shall after them abide! Of these new Seers 
Patrick is none: the things that Patrick says 
I often thought:—his lineage too is old— 
Wide-browed, grey-eyed, with downward lessening face, 
Not like your baser breeds, with eyes of earth 
And jaw of dog! But for thy Heavenly Spouse, 
I like not Him! At least take Cormac first! 
If rude his ways, yet noble is his name, 
And, being poor, the man with me will house :— 
He’s brave, and haply soon in fight may fall! 


When Cormac dies—’ The music, as he spake, 
Forth bursting drowned his words. 


A week passed by: 
To Patrick, then preparing to depart, 
Thus spake Kochaidh in the ears of all: 

‘Herald Heaven-missioned of the Tidings Good! 
Those Tidings [ have pondered: they are true: 

I for that truth’s sake, and in honour bound 

By reason of my son set free, resolve 

The same, upon conditions, to believe, 

And suffer all my people to believe 

Upon conditions. Briefly they are these— 

First, after death, admittance frank I crave 

Into thy Heavenly Kingdom : next, till death 
Exemption from that rite, baptismal named, 
Imposed on kerne and hind. Experience-taught, 

I love not rigid bond and written pact : 

Tis well to brand your mark on sheep or lamb: 
Kings are of lion breed; and of my house 

*Tis known there never yet was king baptised. 

On these conditions preach within my realm 

Thy faith; and wed my daughter to thy God. 

Not scholarly am I to know what joy 

A maid can find in psalm, and cell, and spouse 
Unseen: yet ever thus my sentence stood, 
‘“‘Choose each, his way.” My son restored, her loss 
To me is loss the less.’ Thus spake the king, 

His small light form dilating with resolve. 
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Then Patrick (on whose face the princess bent 

The supplication, softly strong, of eyes 

Like planets seen through mist), the monarch’s heart 
Knowing, which miracle had hardened more, 

Made answer, ‘ King, a man of jests art thou, 
Entrance to heaven demanding, yet the gate 

Thyself close barring! In thy daughter’s prayers 
Belike thou trustest, that where others creep 

Thou shalt the golden bastions over-fly. 

Far otherwise than in that way thou weetest, 

That daughter’s prayers shall speed thee. With thy word 
I close, that word to frustrate. God be with thee! 
Unsought for I return not. Fare thee well.’ 


Thus speaking, by the hand he took the maid, 

And led her through the concourse. At her feet 
Low fell the poor, kissing her garment’s hem, 

And many brought their gifts, and all their prayers, 
And old men wept aloud. A maiden train 

Her steps attending, whitened field and path, 

As when at times dark glebe, new-turned, is changed 
To white by flock of ocean birds alit, 

Or inland borne by storm, or hunger-urged 

To filch the late sown grain. Her convent home 
Ere long received her. There Ethembria ruled, 
Green Erin’s earliest nun. A prince’s child 

She in past years before the font of Christ 

At Patrick’s feet had knelt. Once more she sought him ;— 
Over the lovely lovelier change had passed, 

As when on childish girlhood, ’mid a shower 

Of lilies earthward wafted, maidenhood 

In peacefuller state her spotless throne assumes ;— 
Forth from the maiden, vestal now had risen : 
Lowlier she seemed, more tender, soft, and grave, 
Yet loftier ; hushed in quiet more divine, 

Yet wonder-awed. Again she knelt, and o’er 

The bending, queenly head, till then unbent, 

That veil he flung which woman parts from man 
To make her more than woman. Nigh to death 
The saint forgat not her. With her remained 
Keiné; but Patrick dwelt far off at Saul. 


The years went by: yet neither chance nor change, 
Nor war, nor peace, nor warnings from the priests, 
Nor whispers ’mid the omen-mongering crowd, 
Might from Eochaidh charm his wayward will, 

Nor reasonings of the wise that port secure 
Preferred to victory’s pride. He reasoned too, 
Reckoning on restless fingers every point 

That clenched his mail of proof. ‘On Patrick’s word 
Ye tell me Baptism is the gate of Heaven: 

So be it! I have Patrick’s word no less 

That I shall enter heaven. What need I more? 
If, after death, I find that Patrick lied, 

Plain is my right against hm! Heaven not mine, 
Patrick bare hence my daughter through a fraud : 
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He must restore her fourfold—daughters four 
As fair. If this be hard, the prophet’s pledge 
For honour’s sake his Master must redeem, 
And unbaptised receive me. Dupes are ye! 
Doomed ’mid the common flock, with branded fleece 
Bleating to enter heaven!’ 

The years went by ; 
And weakness came at last. No more his form 
To dazzled eyes seemed taller than it was: 
No more the shepherd watched him from the hill 
Heading his hounds, and hoped to catch his smile, 
Yet feared his questions keen. The end drew near. 
Some wept, some wailed ; restless the warriors tramped; 
The Druids conned their late discountenanced spells ; 
The bard his lying harpstrings spurned, so long 
Healing, unhelpful now. But far away, 
Within that lonely convent tower, from her 
Who prayed for ever, mightier rose the prayer. 
Within the palace, now by usage old 
To all flung open, all were sore amazed 
Except the king. The leech beside the bed 
Sobbed where he stood, yet sware, ‘The fit will pass : 
Ten years the king may live.’ Eochaidh frowned :— 
‘Shall I, thy fame to patch, live ten years more, 
My death-time come? My seventy years are sped: 
My sire and grand-sire died at sixty-nine. 
Like Aodh, shall I lengthen out my days 
Toothless, nor fit to vindicate my clan, 
Some losel’s song? The kingdom is my son’s! 
Strike from my little milk-white horse the shoes 
And loose him where the freshets make the mead 
Greenest in spring-tide. He must die ere long; 
And not to him did Patrick open heaven. 
Praise be to Patrick’s God! May He wy sins, 
Known and unknown, forgive!’ 

Backward he sank 

Upon his bed, and lay with eyes half closed 
Murmuring at times one prayer, five words or six; 
Then like an infant slumbered til) the sun 
Sinking beneath a great cloud’s fiery skirt 
Smote his old eyelids. Waking he was ware 
That from the halls of sunset blew the wind, 
For wide were all the casements, that the soul, 
By death delivered, hindrance none might find 
(Careful of this the king); and thus he spake: 
‘Nought ever raised my heart to God like fields 
Of harvest, waving wide from hill to hill, 
All bread-full for my People. Hale me forth : 
When I have looked upon that sight once more 
My blessing I will give them, and depart.’ 
Then in the fields they laid him, and he spake: 
‘May He that to my People sends the bread 
Send grace to all who eat it!’ With that word 
His hands down-falling, back once more he sank, 
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And lay as dead; yet, sudden, rising not, 
Nor moving, nor his eyes unclosing, spake : 
‘My body in the tomb of ancient kings 
Inter not till beside it Patrick stands, 
And looks upon my brow.’ A little sigh 
Then breathed the king, and died. 

Three days, as when 
The thunder clingeth to dark mountain brows, 
So to the nation clung the grief: three days 
The lamentation sounded on the hills 
And rang around the pale blue meers, and rose 
Shrill from the bleeding heart of vale and glen, 
And rocky isle, and ocean’s moaning shore ; 
While by the bier the yellow tapers stood, 
And on the right side knelt Eochaidh’s son, 
Behind him all the chieftains cloaked in black, 
And on his left his daughter knelt, the nun, 
Behind her all the sisterhood white-veiled, 
Like tomb-stones after snow-storm. Far away, 
At ‘Saul of Patrick’ dwelt the saint when first 
The king had sickened. Message none he sent, 
Though knowing all; and when the end had come, 
And heralds now besought him day by day, 
No answer made he till o’er eastern waves 
Advanced the third fair morning. Then he rose, 
And took the Staff of Jesus; and at eve 
Stood by the old dead king, and on his brow 
Fixed a sad eye. The warriors wept aloud, 
Upon the right hand ranged; and on the left 
The nuns their hymn intoned. Above that hymn 
A ery rang out; it was the daughter’s prayer; 
And after that was silence. By the dead 
Still stood the Saint, nor e’er removed his gaze: 
Then, seen of all, behold the dead king’s hands 
Rose slowly as the weed on wave upheaved 
Without its will; and all the strengthless shape 
In searments wrapped, as though by mastering voice 
From the white void evoked and realm of death, 
Without its will, a gradual bulk, half rose, 
The hoar head gazing forth. Upon the face 
Had passed an unimaginable change, 
For what the majesty of death began 
The majesties of worlds unseen, and life 
Resurgent ere its time, had perfected ; 
All base injurious accidents of flesh 
Cancelled and slain. Yet horror from his eyes 
Looked out, as though some vision once beheld 
Must cling to them for ever. Patrick spake: 
‘Soul from the dead sent back to earth once more, 
What seek’st thou from God’s Church?’ And he replied, 
‘ Baptism ;’ and Patrick o’er hira poured the might 
Of healing waters in the Name Triune, 
The Father, and the Son, and Holy Spirit ; 
And from his eyes the horror passed, and light 
Went from them as the light of eyes that rest 
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On the everlasting glory, while he spake: 

‘Tempest of darkness drave me past the gates 
Celestial, and, a moment’s space, within, 

I heard the hymning of the hosts of God 

That feed for ever on the Bread of Life 

As feed the nations on the harvest grain. 

Tempest of darkness drave me to the gates 

Of Anguish: then a cry came up from earth 

That stayed the on- rushing whirlwind : yet mine eyes 
Perforce looked in, and many & thousand years 
Upon them branded lay that sight unnamed, 

Now washed from them for ever.’ To whom the Saint : 
‘This day a twofold choice | give thee, son: 

For fifteen years o’er all the Land of Eire 

Rule absolute, Ard-Righ o’er lesser kings ; 

Or instant else to die, and hear once more 

That hymn celestial, and that vision see 

They see who sing that anthem.’ Light from God 
Over that late dead countenance streamed amain, 
Like to his daughter’s now—-more beauteous thrice— 
Yet awful more than beauteous. ‘Rule o’er earth, 
Rule without end, were nought to that great hymn 
Heard but a single moment. I would die.’ 


Then Patrick, on him gazing, answered, ‘ Die!’ 
And died the king once more: and no man wept: 
But on her childless breast the nun sustained 
Softly her father’s head. 

That night discourse 
Through hall and court circled in whispers low. 
First one, ‘ Was that indeed our king? But where 
The sword-scar and the wrinkles?’ ‘Nay, but where,’ 
Rejoined the next, ‘his little cranks and girds, 
The wisdom, and the whim?’ Then Patrick spake: 
‘Sirs, till this day ye never saw your king; 
The man ye doted on was but his mask, 
His picture, yea his phantom : . have seen 
At last the man himself.’ And, later on, 
While slowly o’er the darkling ‘woods went down, 
Warned by ‘the cold breath of the up-creeping morn 
Invisible yet nigh, the August moon, 
Two vestals, gliding past like n moonlight gleams, 
Spake thus : the first, ‘His daughter’s prayer prevailed !’ 
The second, ‘Who may know the ways of God P 
For this, may many a heart one day rejoice 
In hope! For this, the gift to many a man 
Exceed the promise; Faith’s invisible germ 
Quickened with parting breath; and Baptism given, 
It may be, by an angel’s hand unseen!’ 
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AMERICAN TRAITS. 


ee respect for the will of the 

majority which is inculeated by 
democratic institutions,has exercised 
a decided influence over the social, 
no less than the political, life of the 
people of the United States. It has 
not only had the effect of preventing 
the development of individuality of 
character, but it has also consi- 
derably modified that obstinacy of 
temper which is one of the most 
strongly-marked characteristics of 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon race. 

‘An Englishman never knows 
when he is beaten,’ one often hears 
it triumphantly said in this country. 
But this very unwillingness to 
admit defeat, however admirable a 
quality on the battle-field, is not 
quite so desirable a one in social 
life, when it assumes the form of 
an utter deafness to reason and 
argument, 

Now, the inhabitants of the 
American Union are singularly 
devoid of this dogged tenacity of 
opinion. Mr. Disraeli said on one 
occasion in the House of Commons, 
that a friend of his, who had spent 
some time in the United States, had 
declared it to be his conviction that 
the Americans ‘ were the most tract- 
able people in the world.” And in 
saying this, he did them no more 
than simple justice. 

This phase of the national cha- 
racter finds, indeed, an illustration 
in one department of American 
literature. Let the reader take up 
any collection of anecdotes from the 
States, and he will, if he looks a 
little below the surface, almost in- 
variably discover in it evidence of 
the readiness with which the Ameri- 
can, when in the wrong, or worsted 
in argument, admits himself to be 
so. The evidence in question is all 
the more reliable from the fact that 
it is purely incidental. Of the many 
thousand anecdotes, for instance, to 
be found in the pages of Harper's 


Magazine, there is not one the ob. 
ject of which is to call attention to 
this national trait, On the con- 
trary, the narrators of the various 
stories are obviously quite uncon- 
scious of its existence ; and yet, how 
frequently does it manifest itself! 
The individuals, indeed, who figure 
in the majority of the anecdotes 
referred to, do not belong to the 
educated classes, and the language 
they make use of is, frequently, 
neither elegant nor grammatical ; 
but their readiness to admit them- 
selves to have been in error is un- 
mistakable, and finds expression in 
such phrases as, ‘ Well, I own the 
corn ;’ ‘ You have me there, and no 
mistake ;” ‘You may take my 
hat ;’ ‘I’m dead beat, and that’s 
a fact,’ &e. 

One result of the absence of 
marked individuality of character in 
the United States is the circumstance 
that, in social life, people—to use a 
colloquialism —‘ get on’ together 
better than they do here, where a 
man’s idiosyncrasies are very apt to 
clash with those of his neighbour. 

When, in fact, Benjamin Frank- 
lin said ‘ No house is large enough 
to hold two families,’ he uttered 
an aphorism suggested by the ex- 
perience of many years’ residence in 
England, or, if warranted as regards 
his own land, warranted simply by 
the fact that the influence of her new 
institutions had not yet had time to 
make itself generally felt. For there 
is no country—not even France— 
where various families can and do live 
in such harmony under the same 
roof as in the United States. In the 
larger cities especially, where house- 
rents are exceedingly high, it is 
frequently the case that the married 
sons and daughters of a family will 
live in the same house with their 
parents, for years in succession, in 
peace and quietness. 

A mother-in-law, again, is far 
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from being the béte noire in the 
States that she is in this country, 
where there seems to exist a species 
of chronic antagonism between most 
married men and their wives’ mo- 
thers. ‘Strange infatuation of the 
human intellect !’ says Thackeray, 
‘there is, not unfrequently, a period 
in a man’s life, before marriage, 
when, so far from regarding his 
future mother-in-law with dislike, 
he positively feels a certain degree 
of affection for her.’ Was it not 
Douglas Jerrold, too, who said, 
that on ‘the day of a woman's 
marriage her mother should sacri- 
fice herself at the altar as a pro- 
piti: atory offering to secure her son- 
in-law’s future happiness’ ? Indeed, 
English literature is full of refer- 
ences to the incompatibility sup- 
posed to exist between the members 
of a family standing in the above 
relations to each other. 

This state of feeling certainly does 
not prevail toany appreciable extent 
in America, as will be seen from the 
following slight anecdote, which 
pretty fairly illustrates the differ- 
ence of national sentiment on the 
subject. 

In the clever two-act comedy 
entitled The Little Treasure, part of 
the plot hinges on the fact that a 
husband has quarrelled with his 
wife on account of the interference 
of her mother (who resides with 
them) in their domestic affairs. In 
one scene a friend is explaining to 
the daughter of this couple how the 
differences between them arose, and 
he premises his statement by saying 
that ‘it is a law—though an un- 
written one—that no man shall live 
in peace and quietness in the same 
house with his mother-in-law.’ 

Now the writer has seen the piece 
in question, more than once, in both 
New York and London. Here the 
sentence quoted never fails to elicit 
from the audience some tokens of 
approval; there it is heard in abso- 
lute silence, the American having 
no sympathy with the sentiments 
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expressed, and therefore failing to 
appreciate the jest. 

The relations, too, existing be- 
tween parents and children in 
America are of the most satisfac- 
tory character, notwithstanding, or 
rather, perhaps, in consequence of, 
the indulgence with which the latter 
are treated. ‘I never saw,’ says 
the author of Vanity Fair, ‘ people 
on. better terms with each other, 
more frank, affectionate, and c ordial, 
than the parents and the grown-up 
young folks in the United States. 
Andwhy? Because they are spoilt, 
to be sure! I say to you, get the 
confidence of yours—before the day 
comes of revolt and independence, 
after which love returneth not.’ 

Unquestionably, the law of 
primogeniture has influenced, in 
some measure, the relations exist- 
ing between father and son in this 
country. The younger members of 
a family can, indeed, scarcely fail 
to feel, and -tacitly, at least, resent, 
the invidious distinction made, both 
by law and custom, in favour of the 
first-born. It is not simply that in 
the case of entailed estates the bulk 
of the property goes to the one son, 
but only toofrequently all the father’s 
love, pride, and aspirations for the 
future of the family seem centred 
in the heir, to the exclusion of his 
other children, who, as near to him 
in blood, should be equally so in 
affection. ‘To aggrandise his future 
successor, that he may be enabled 
to sustain handsomely the family 
name and position, the interests of 
his younger brethren are not unsel- 
dom sacrificed. Of this feeling we 
recently had an illustration ; when a 
nobleman, whose rent-roll has been 
estimated at over four hundred 
thousand pounds per annum, left 
nearly the whole of this vast pro- 
perty, comprising several unentailed 
estates, to his eldest son ; bequeath- 
ing the comparative pittance of 
two thousand a year to the second. 

In America, not only is there 
no law in favour of primogeniture, 
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but there is incorporated in the 
code of every State in the Union a 
more or less stringent one against 
it; any clauses inserted in a will, 
with a view to entailing or attempt- 
ing to entail an estate, being abso- 
lutely null and void. When Daniel 
Webster, who enjoyed, and justly, 
the reputation of being one of the 
most eminent jurists in the United 
States, made his will, he exer- 
cised all his ingenuity in endea- 
vouring so to word the instrument 
as to enable him to keep ‘ Marsh- 
field,’ his homestead, in the family 
of his eldest son; or, in other 
words, he sought to create a species 
of entail. But the attempt was 
unsuccessful. The will was dis- 
puted by those members of the 
family whose interests were in- 
juriously affected by it, and the 
Massachusetts judges were unani- 
mous in their decision that the 
provision in question was contra 
bonos mores, and in direct contra- 
vention of the laws of the State. 

I may observe here, en passant, 
that it is rather a curious commen- 
tary upon the inconsistencies of 
human nature, that Webster—the 
‘great expounder of the constitu- 
tion,’ the champion of law, par 
excellence—should, in one of the 
most important acts of his life, have 
made a deliberate attempt to evade 
the operation of the laws of his 
country. He was, however, quite 
exceptional in his desire to entail 
his estate. As a rule the feeling, 
created and fostered here by law 
and usage in favour of the eldest 
son, is, practically, non-existent in 
the United States, where a man in 
making a disposition of his property 
rarely evinces a preference for one 
child over another. 

In the State of New York, and, 
I believe, in nearly every one of the 
Northern and Eastern States, the 
law is, that when a married man 
dies intestate, his widow shall 
enjoy a life interest in one-third of 
his real and personal estate, and 
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that the remaining two-thirds shall 
be equally divided among his child- 
ren. So eminently just is felt to 
be this law, and so entirely is it in 
harmony with the sentiments of 
the community, that very many 
persons never deem it necessary to 
make a will at all, being perfectly 
content with the machinery the 
State has provided for the distri- 
bution of their property. And as 
there is, or rather was—for I speak 
of the period before the imposition 
of the ‘ war taxes ’"—neither legacy, 
succession, nor probate duty in 
America, no loss accrues to a man’s 
family from the circumstance of his 
not having made a testamentary 
disposition of his estate. 

In fact, so far is the feeling car- 
ried in the United States that all a 
man’s children should be equal 
sharers in whatever property he 
leaves behind him, that, in those 
instances where a will has been 
made leaving more to one son or 
daughter than the others, and it has 
been contested on the ground of 
‘undue influence,’ the courts of 
law have generally, in their deci- 
sions, leant to the opinion that the 
very fact of the apportionment 
being unequal was primd facie evi- 
dence of undue influence having 
been exercised over the testator ; to 
be rebutted only by proof that some 
substantial reason, and not mere 
caprice, had dictated the apparently 
unfair preference for one child over 
another. 

The correctness of Thackeray’s 
remarks on the character of the 
relations existing between parents 
and children in the United States 
finds, incidentally, confirmation in 
the literature of that country. In 
the works of no American author 
are to be found the scenes of 
domestic dissension and unhap- 
piness portrayed in those of Eng- 
lish writers; and for the simple 
reason, that such phases of human 
life have not come under the obser- 
vation of the former. The great 
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passions, indeed, love, hate, re- 
venge, play their part in the writ- 
ings of American novelists, as they 
do in the literature of every nation. 
But such scenes of domestic discord 
as those painted so graphically in 
the Newcomes and the Adventures 
of Philip could by no possibility 
occur in the state of society which 
exists in the United States; for, in 
nearly every instance, these dissen- 
sions arise from the circumstance 
that the elder members of the family 
neither recognise the individuality 
nor respect the rights of the 
younger—and in America they do 
both. 

It is not my purpose, in this 
paper, to enter into an elaborate 
disquisition upon the character of 
the people of the United States, 
my object being simply to touch 
briefly upon some of their more 
prominent national traits ; but there 
is one accusation brought against 
them which must not pass un- 
noticed—that of being a thoroughly 
ill-mannered nation—an accusation 
so persistently reiterated, that it has 
obtained almost universal credence 
in this country. 

Nearly every English traveller 
has some tale to tell of the rudeness 
and incivility he has met with 
from the lower classes in America ; 
and, primd facie, it would appear 
that complaints so general must be 
well founded. But it isnot so. The 
annoyances to which these gentle- 
men have been subjected have arisen, 
almost invariably, from their failing 
to properly appreciate the difference 
existing between the social system 
of the Americans and that of their 
own people. 

In this country the separation 
of the various grades of society has 
had a marked effect upon the morale 
of what are termed the ‘lower 
classes.’ The man in fustian can- 
not understand why he should 
render even the most trifling civility 
to the man in broad cloth without 
being paid for it. If you only so 
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much as enquire your way, of aman 
having the appearance of a me- 
chanic, and he goes a few steps out 
of his path to show it to you, he 
will—five times out of six—even if 
he do not ask for a gratuity, show 
palpably by his manner that he 
expects one. On the other hand, 
a gentleman would scarcely accept 
the slightest civility from a man of 
an inferior class without payment, 
even if none were demanded or ex- 
pected. He pays for it to mark 
that he does not regard what has 
been done for him in the light of 
an act of courtesy from man to 
man, but as aservice rendered him 
by a being so inferior to himself 
that there can be nothing in com- 
mon betweenthem. The rich man, 
in fact, exacts, on most occasions, a 
servile deference from the poor one 
—and pays for it; while the latter 
has so little self-respect that he is 
only too willing to be paid. 

No inequality of position or cir- 
cumstances, however, will make a 
native of any portion of the United 
States submit to being dealt with 
in the manner, or spoken to in the 
tone, which, in this country, the 
‘man in broad cloth’ adopts as a 
matterof course towards the ‘man in 
fustian.’ No one, perhaps, has a 
keener appreciation of the advan- 
tages of wealth and education than 
the American; but that the pos- 
sessor of them should feel justified 
in using towards him the language 
of a superior to an inferior is what 
he cannot understand, and will not 
for one moment put up with. An 
anecdote related of the elder Ma- 
thews, when in New York, well 
illustrates this phase of the national 
character. Walking up Broadway 
one day, he addressed an individual, 
having the appearance of a me- 
chanic, in these terms: ‘My good 
man, I want to go to Franklin 
Street.’ ‘Then why the devil don’t 
you go there?’ was the uncivil 
reply. 

Now I have heard this story 
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quoted as showing the rudeness of 
the lower orders inthe United States. 
But it was, I have no doubt, the 
unlucky phrase ‘ My good man,’ and 
the patronising tone in which it 
may be inferred that such words 
would be uttered, that roused the 
gall of the individual spoken to, 
and provoked a discourteous retort. 
The enquiry, differently put, would 
not only have elicited a civil 
answer from ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of those to whom it might 
have been addressed, but they 
would—seeing he was a foreigner— 
have shown a courteous readiness 
to afford him any information in 
their power ; and that, too, without 
the slightest expectation of fee or 
reward. Indeed, the offer of a 
gratuity under such circumstances 
would ‘be resented by the poorest 
American as an insult. 

That the national independence 
of character may, occasionally, be 
pushed too far, and degenerate into 
offensive self-assertion, must, how- 
ever, be admitted. Thus it is 
related of a stage-driver in one of 
the Western States that, on entering 
a tavern in search of a passenger, 
he addressed the solitary occupant 
of the bar-room in these terms: 
‘Are you the man that’s going by 
this here stage?’ adding as the 
reason for his making the enquiry, 
‘I’m the gentleman that drives it. 

This is ridiculous enough; but 
such cases are, in the older settled 
States at least, quite exceptional ; 
and it would be most unfair to 
regard the individual who figures 
in the above anecdote as the repre- 
sentative of other than a limited 
class in any section of the country. 

So far, indeed, as my observation 
has extended, not only is_ the 
American of the poorer classes 
better mannered than the English- 
man of the same grade, but so 
superior is he in this respect, that 
no comparison can fairly be insti- 
tuted between them. 

Anyone who returns to this 
country after having spent some 
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time on the Continent or in the 
United States, cannot, in fact, but 
be struck by the coarseness—I 
might almost say the brutality—of 
the lower classes; at least of such 
of them as the eye falls upon in the 
public streets. In the rough prac- 
tical jokes, in the ‘chaff,’ in 
which they so liberally indulge 
amongst themselves, the desire to 
inflict pain or annoyance is, almost 
always, the basis of their wit. 
Treating each other with habitual 
rudeness, it follows that the show 
of courtesy they put on towards 
those above them is prompted sim- 
ply by the desire of gain. Their 
Civ ility i is, in fact, little better than 
servility. 

The American, on the other hand, 
however humble in position, has a 
keen sense of personal dignity; no 
taste for horse-play ; and, prompt to 
resent an impertinence or an insult, 
is equally slow, unprovoked, to offer 
either. 

The difference in morals as well 
as in manners between the lower 
classes in the two countries, is rather 
significantly illustrated by the fact 
that, during a residence of upwards 
of seventeen years in New York, 
the writer cannot call to mind a 
single instance of any native Ame- 
rican citizen appearing at the bar 
of a police court on the charge of 
wife-beating. And as to dranken- 
ness, more intoxicated men, and 
women too, may be seen in the 
streets of London in one day, than 
in those of any city of the United 
States in six months. 

The admirable system of public 
schools—in which a purely gra- 
tuitous education is offered to all 
alike—which exists throughout the 
whole of the Northern and Eastern 
States, has done very much to 
elevate the moral as well as the 
intellectual character of the people. 
In New England the per centage of 
crime to population is less than 
that of any European country, with 
the exception, possibly, of Holland. 
Even the State of New York—the 
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chief city of which is the common 
receptacle for ignorance, poverty, 
and crime from all parts of Europe 
—presents a very fair record in this 
respect; and, if the foreign popula- 
tion be eliminated from the cal- 
culation, an excellent one. Few 
persons, indeed, are aware how 
much this same foreign population 
contributes to the statistics of crime 
in America. In the State of New 
York alone seventy per cent. of all 
the offences which are brought 
under the cognisance of the tri- 
bunals are committed by individuals 
of Irish parentage, while the fair 
proportion of this class would be 
less than twenty per cent. 

As an evidence of the moral de- 
velopment of the people which has 
resulted from education, may be 
adduced the readiness with which 
they are disposed to subordinate 
their individual preferences to what 
they consider to be for the good 
of the commonwealth; of this the 
‘ Prohibitory Liquor Law’ is a con- 
spicuous example. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion may exist in this 
country as to the abstract merits of 
such a law, there can be, I conceive, 
no question but that the very fact 
of its existence pre-supposes a con- 
siderable amount of self-denial on 
the part of a large number of those 
who have been instrumental in 
passing it. Many thousands, in fact, 
in various States, voted for what is 
known as the ‘ Maine’ law, who had 
never been, nor were ever likely to 
be, guilty of excess themselves ; but 
who denied themselves what they 
believed to be a perfectly innocent 
indulgence, purely for the sake of 
those of their fellow-citizens less 
able to exercise self-control. 

The American is proverbially sen- 
sitive—almost morbidly so—as to 
what is said of his country by fo- 
reigners. Curtis, perhaps, scarcely 


exaggerated when he asserted that 
after the disaster at Bull’s Run, 
what troubled his countrymen most, 
was not the reverse their arms 
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had sustained—that they knew 
they should retrieve — but the 
thought of what the Times’ Corre- 
spondent would say about it. But 
this very thin-skinnedness—though 
a defect in the national character, 
as evincing a certain lack of dig- 
nity—has yet its counterbalancing 
advantages. The sufferer writhes 
and cries out under the lash of his 
critics; but his punishment makes 
a permanent impression on him, 
and he sets himself seriously to work 
to correct the faults or follies which 
have been condemned or satirised. 

Many years ago, when Mrs. Trol- 
lope visited New York, the occu- 
pants of the upper tiers of boxes of 
the Park Theatre were in the habit, 
between the acts, of resting their 
legs upon the balustrade in front 
of them, and were guilty of other 
breaches of etiquette. But so 
much did the people take to 
heart what the lady said of them 
in her book, that, for years af- 
terwards, if any of the practices 
she had commented on were in- 
dulged in, a cry was raised of ‘A 
Trollope! a Trollope!’ and the of- 
fending individual was obliged to 
desist. At the present day the pro- 
priety, the order, the courtesy of 
manner to each other of an Ameri- 
can audience, are remarkable. A 
play, too, is seldom or never, what 
is termed in theatrical parlance, 
damned. If a performance does not 
please those who witness it, they 
show their dissatisfaction only by 
silence, being apparently of Love- 
lace’s opinion, that to ‘ manifest dis- 
like to a play by tumultuous disap- 
probation’ is in bad taste. The 
only exceptions I can remember to 
this rule were when a performer 
was guilty of some violation of 
decorum, by either word or gesture ; 
and then he has been dealt with 
sharply enough. 

Before concluding these desultory 
observations upon American traits, 
I may observe, that any Englishman 
who returns home, after a residence 
TY¥2e 
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of some years in the United States, 
cannot but be struck by the igno- 
rance which exists here both with 
regard to the institutions and cha- 
racter of the people of that country 
—an ignorance, be it said, infinitely 
more inexcusable than that so fre- 
quently imputed to the French in 
respect to us. For them, indeed, 
may be pleaded the excuses of dif- 
ference of race and language—the 
latter an almost insuperable barrier 
to the thorough comprehension of 
the idiosyncrasies of a people. But 
of the Americans—derived from a 
common stock, and speaking the 
same tongue as ourselves—we abso- 
lutely know less than we do of any 
Continental nation. Even of the 
geography of the United States 
the English people are, as a rule, 
curiously ignorant. 

One explanation of our ignorance 
of the social characteristics of the 
Americans may be found in the fact 
that our impressions of them are, 
partly, derived from the books of 


travellers who, in hurried journeys 


through the States, have simply 
noted such superficial traits of 
the people as came under their ob- 
servation in hotels, railroads, and 
steamboats; but also, in still 
greater degree, I conceive, from 
those English works of fiction in 
which natives of the United States 
have been introduced, the indivi- 
duals therein delineated being, 
very generally, accepted by the 
majority of readers as fair types of 
the American. In nearly every one 
of these works, the American figures 
in either an odious ora ridiculous 
aspect. To say nothing of those 
portions of Martin Chuzzlewit. the 
scene of which is laid in the United 
States, I may mention Richard 
Avernal i in Bulwer’s My Novel; the 
Colonel in Lever’s One of Them; 
Fullalove in Charles Reade’s Very 
Hard Cash; the younger Fenton in 
Yates’s Black Sheep; and the Ame- 
rican in Mugby Junction. In every 
instance, whether represented as a 
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man of good social position and 
presumably fair education, or not, 
he is made to express himself in a 
dialect happily combining all the 
peculiarities of speech of each sec- 
tion of the country from Maine to 
Texas ; and such as, it may safely 
be affirmed, was never yet heard 
from the lips of any one human 
being. 

It is the same on the stage. In 
Our American Cousin, Lord Dun- 
dreary is accepted for what it is, an 
exceedingly clever representation of 
an individual idiosynerasy. Asa 
Trenchard, on the other hand, is re- 
ceived by the audience as a fair type 
not only of a class, but of a people. 
Yet Mr. Buckstone, excellent as he 
is in his own line, so far from giving 
a fair likeness of the Yankee, does 
not even present a caricature of 
him; that is, if caricature be under- 
stood in its proper sense, i.e. the 
humorous or ridiculous exaggera- 
tion of features or habits peculiar 
to the individual or species. Asa 
Trenchard on the Haymarket stage 
is simply a vulgar cockney, with a 
habit of speaking through his nose; 
and it appears strangely inconsistent 
that a delicate-minded, refined 
woman like Mary Meredith should 
tolerate the addresses of such a 
man. When the play in question 
was originally produced in New 
York, Jefferson, of Rip Van Winkle 
fame, was the Asa Trenchard, and 
in his hands the character became 
a fair, unexaggerated type of the na- 
tive of New England—cool, clear- 
headed, brave, warm-hearted, but 
ignorant of the conventionalities of 
society. Here it would have been 
caviare to the mass of playgoers, 
their preconceived idea of the cha- 
racter being so totally different. 

In closing this paper I may add 
that the opinions expressed have 
not been lightly hazarded, but are 
the result of careful observation of 
the characteristics of the American 
people. 

W. C. M. 
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MAZZINI. 


EW men have received more 
enthusiastic admiration and 
reverence than Mazzini, few have 
been more bitterly condemned; but 
the time is coming now for a fairer 
and more calm appreciation of him 
than was possible during his life. 
The indolent, the timid, those whose 
interests are involved in the main- 
tenance of European tranquillity, 
no longer dread the irrepressible 
agitator, who was always striving 
to convert his ideal into a reality 
upon earth; and his aspirations, 
his motives, even his acts, begin 
already to be viewed more dis- 
passionately in the contemplative 
twilight of the past. 

The life and the teaching of 
Mazzini are so completely identified 
with the Italian struggle for unity 
and national existence, that a me- 
moir of his career necessarily in- 
volves a sketch of the origin and 
development of that movement. 
As often happens at any great 
crisis, before a coming change, 
there rose up in Italy the repre- 
sentative man—the genius who, 
penetrating the secret of the fu- 
ture, became at once the prophet 
of a new era, and an instrument in 
the fulfilment of his own prediction ; 
who imaged forth to the people 
their own unshaped thought, and 
with his breath wakened into life 
and flame the smouldering fire. 
More than six centuries ago, Dante 
had a presentiment of a future 
Italian nation; and from time to 
time this idea revived in the minds 
of the profoundest thinkers amongst 
the Italians; but it remained an 
abstract speculation, a philosopher’s 
or poet’s dream, until Mazzini trans- 
ported it from the sphere of imagi- 
nation to the ground of reality, 
and, wedding action to thought, 
made its practical achievement the 
subject of teaching and of contest. 
Yor nearly thirty years—until in 


fact the movement had gained 
strength enough to be worth taking 
up by a king or his minister—he 
remained the impersonation of the 
national idea both for its enemies 
and its friends. 

After the fall of the First Na- 
poleon, when the arrangements 
decreed by the treaties of 1815 
were carried into effect in Italy, it 
soon became apparent that there 
prevailed throughout the country 
a general restlessness. In the course 
of a few years three distinct insur- 
rections were each for a short time 
completely successful: in Naples in 
1820, in Piedmont during the 
following year, and in Central Italy 
in 1831. In each instance the 
reins of government passed for a 
while into the hands of the in- 
surgents; but when insurrection 
had triumphed and_ revolution 
should have begun, all enthusiasm, 
vigour, and even union disappeared ; 
and the impotence of the movement 
revealed itself. The leaders raised 
the banner of Constitutionalism ; 
but the people looked upon it with 
indifference ; it did not interpret 
any vague hope within their hearts. 
All these insurrections were pro- 
moted by the sect of the Carbonari ; 
and this sect, which never put 
forward any definite programme of 
the future, fitly personified the 
general state of feeling among the 
Italians at the time. There was a 
sense of wrong at their distribution 
like serfs or cattle by the treaties 
of Vienna; there was a spirit of 
hostility to the governments, and 
to the whole system as it was; but 
without any distinct consciousness 
of what they wished for as a change. 
Such was the state of Italy as 
Mazzini grew into manhood. 

He was born in 1809, and was 
the only son of a physician of 
Genoa. While yet a student at the 
university of his native city, he 
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entered earnestly, as a writer, into 
the political agitation of the time. 
As a contributor to literary journals 
—which alone were permitted by 
the Government—he inculcated po- 
litical lessons under the veil of 
essays upon ari, and criticisms 
on the works of Dante, Goethe, 
and other European writers. He 
also became affiliated to the sect of 
the Carbonari; and in 1831, at the 
age of twenty-two, he was a political 
prisoner in the fortress of Savona. 
But he had already seen enough of 
the movement, as it then existed, to 
discover the impotence of all that 
spirit of hostility to Austria, that 
hatred to despotism, that aversion 
to priestly rule, without a regene- 
rating and reconstructing force. 
He saw that the true source of 
strength would be found less in the 
hatred that disturbs or destroys, 
and which had produced only iso- 
lated and fruitless insurrections, 
than in the love that associates, 
combines, and creates ; he saw that 
it was necessary to work for a re- 
volution more profound, for a larger 
and sublimer aim, than reforms and 
constitutions ; to concentrate every 
ray of Italian patriotism into one 
focus, a great hope representing a 
new creation, a simple and grand 
idea that would be intelligible to 
the multitude, would attract and 
elevate them, appealing to a national 
or patriotic instinct, and would ex- 
cite the enthusiasm of the more 
enlightened youth. When Maz- 
zini’s imprisonment was exchanged 
for exile, he had resolved to make 
the realisation of the dream of 
Dante the labour of his life. 

But in forming this design he 
was influenced by a higher motive 
than that of merely giving success 
to Italian revolution; he believed 
tnat in working to create an Italian 
nation he was also fulfilling a reli- 
gious mission. This association of 
religious feeling with political action 
is the characteristic of Mazzini’s 
teaching as well as of his life; and 
it is necessary to understand this 
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characteristic thoroughly before we 
can view the incidents of his career 
in their true light. 

The fortress of Savona, in which 
he was imprisoned, is situated on the 
shore of the Mediterranean, near 
Genoa, His cell wasin the highest 
tower of the castle, the window 
towards the sea; this is his own 
description of his prison. The earth 
beneath was invisible to him; he 
was reminded of it only by the voices 
of the fishermen on the beach which, 
occasionally, when the wind was 
favourable, rose so high; but 
through the grating of his prison 
window he could see the grand 
outline of the Alps, and the sea and 
sky, both symbols of the infinite. 
With these before him, in almost un- 
relieved solitude for many months, 
he meditated on God’s law of pro- 
gress for humanity, as manifested 
throughout its history, and on the 
mission of Italy in connection with 
this law. 

The theory of progress, which is 
the foundation of Mazzini’s political 
faith, may be thus described: That 
God has decreed that His design 
or idea, which is incarnated. in 
humanity, shall be continuously and 
progressively developed by hu- 
manity’s ownefforts. Hence to aid 
in this development, to work for 
human progress, is to identify 
oneself with His design, to do His 
will on earth; and the aspiration 
towards the infinite, which sustains 
the spirit here in suffering and 
self-sacrifice, is a sense in the indi- 
vidual being that its own progress, 
its own movement towards God, 
which will continue elsewhere than 
here, is to be advanced its first step 
by aiding, in such way as the 
capacity of the individual and the 
necessities of the time may pre- 
scribe, in the fulfilment of His 
design on earth. 

This general theory of progress 
once admitted, it follows necessarily 
that the dominant thought, which 
gives the form or character to the 
progressive movement, must change, 
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or rather must become enlarged, 
from time to time; and this form 
must be embodied in the faith of 
the period. In Mazzini’s own 
words: ‘ Each epoch requires its 
definite faith to be promulgated in 
order to entail the duty of working 
for its triumph, of teaching and 
acting, of self-devotion and martyr- 
dom ; the faith of each epoch con- 
taining all that had been taught 
before with a new principle in ad- 
dition. And thus our view will 
expand for ever with our dis- 
coveries, our mission increase with 
our strength, advancing from age 
to age towards destinies yet un- 
known, for ever purifying and com- 
pleting the formula of devotion, 
as star after star shall be unveiled 
for man in the heaven of intelli- 
gence.’ 

In order, then, to direct the reli- 
gious aspiration in the individual to 
its practical labour here in fulfilment 
of God’s design on earth, the form 
which the progressive movement is 
assuming must be understood; and 
it is this understanding which is 
wanting now: the present time 
being, according to Mazzini, the 
interval between the completion of 
one religious epoch and the birth of 
another. He says: 

The people of Europe to-day—like the 
Israelites in the desert seeking a promised 
land as yet unknown—are in search of a 
new principle, a new source of life. Who- 
ever looks on Europe now, with a spirit 
enlightened by the grand traditions of his- 
tory, must be reminded of the conditions 
which announced, eighteen hundred years 
ago, the impending destruction of Pagan- 


ism and the inevitable rising up of Chris- 
tianity. 


After describing the corruption 


and materialism that prevailed 
throughout the Roman Empire at 
.the coming of Christ, he thus con- 
tinues : 


There was no longer faith in the gods, 
no belief in the republic, no patriotism ; 
there were no longer principles, but only 
material interests. The soul had fled, the 
senses reigned alone. The masses demanded 
but bread and the games of the cirens; 
philosophy was scepticism or epicurism, 
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poetry was satire. Yet there were mo- 
ments when man trembled to be alone, and 
recoiled from the desert before him: then 
he went and embraced the cold statues of 
the gods, demanding of them a spark of 
moral life, an atom of faith, some illusions. 
In vain! He went away with despair in the 
soul, curses on the lips. Such were the 
times which ours so much resemble. But 
this was not the last agony of the world, it 
was but the end of one evolution of the 
world after it had attained its highest de- 
gree of expansion. The initiator of a new 
epoch was waited for. Hecame. It was 
the soul the most loving, the most virtuous, 
the most inspired of God and of the future 
that has ever appeared on the earth: the 
Christ. He bent over this corpse-like 
world, and murmured a word of faith. He 
took this clay, which had no more of man 
than the features and the movement, and 
pronounced over it some words till then 
unknown: love, devotion, celestial origin. 
And the corpse rose up. And a new life 
circulated in that clay which philosophy 
alone could never have reanimated. From 
this corpse sprang the Christian world, the 
world of liberty and of equality. From 
this clay rose the man—the man, the Divine 
image, and precursor of humanity. 


The religious epoch thus com- 
mencing, Mazzini considers to have 
been completed with the eighteenth 
century ; and he turns to search for 
the new and additional principle 
which will be embodied in the 
faith of the «poch now approaching ; 
in other words, he turns to dis- 
cover the character which the pro- 
gressive movement is about to 
assume. He does this by interro- 
gating the wants of the age, and 
comes to the conclusion that the 
form which European civilisation 
and improvement must take in 
their advance is the development 
of the principle of Nationality. 
What he means by nationality, and 
his reasons for this conclusion, he 
explains somewhat as follows : 

At the Christian era, the princi- 
ples of liberty and equality—the 
latter being simply liberty for all— 
of which antiquity had in some in- 
stances a presentiment, first re- 
ceived the sanction of religion. Man 
was taught the duty of charity to 
his neighbour; and the emancipa- 
tion of the individual man was com- 
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pleted by giving him a sense of 
dignity and power and of a great 
destiny hereafter. As Christianity 
triumphed and spread, liberty and 
equality necessarily came to be 
recognised as principles representing 
an ideal to be approached. The 
Reformation, and still later the 
French Revolution, helped their re- 
cognition; and they must be con- 
sidered to be won on the ground of 
principle ; that is to say, they have 
emerged from the condition of 
hypothesis to that of recognised 
law, it being only their practical 
application that is still contested. 
But if the liberty of one clashes with 
the liberty of another, the result is 
anarchy: and men went in search 
of a new principle. They gathered 
up from the foot of the cross of 
Christ the sublime formula—Fra- 
ternity. But this addition repre- 


sented rather the completion of the 
past mission than the initiation of 
the new one; it implied association, 
but did not indicate the object of 


association. Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, are not inconsistent with 
immobility ; they represent an ele- 
ment of progress, not progress 
itself. Liberty is freedom to act, 
but where is the aim to act for? 
and there was still wanting a faith, 
a banner of the future. 

At length the word Humanity is 
murmured ; the horizon is enlarged, 
an entire world presents itself to the 
view, and a new epoch draws near. 
Man, isolated, may practise charity 
to his neighbour ; but to work in a 
grander sphere, and extend the 
action to humanity, needs a power 
derived from a combination of in- 
dividual forces, a combination of 
the forces of men each having free- 
dom to develop and use all his 
faculties. Fraternity then comes 
in to create this power by giving 
the means of association among 
those who are free ; and this associa- 
tion or organisation—intermediate 
between the individual and hu- 
manity, formed spontaneously by 
those who are conscious that they 
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represent a special group of the 
human family, conscious that they 
have common tendencies, and a 
common mission, confided to them 
by God for the good of mankind— 
this is the nation in the high and 
true sense of the word; the nation 
such as, according to Mazzini, God 
intends that it should be. And the 
words which symbolise the new 
faith are—the Nation and Hn- 
manity. 

Thus the chain of human progress 
is continued link by link; Liberty, 
Kquality,and Fraternity, which have 
been established as abstract prin- 
ciples in a former period, advancing 
towards their practical realisation 
through the development of the 
principle of Nationality. For liberty 
is possible without anarchy, asso- 
ciation without despotism, only 
when they are sought for as means, 
not as an end ; sought for in a sense 
of duty, not with selfish aims; and 
the construction of the nation upon 
this principle implies a purpose be- 
yond itself. It is no association 
formed only for the sake of interests, 
or to gain strength for aggression; it 
is not the nation as monarchs and 
diplomatists have understood it, or 
as treaties between governments 
have made it; it is no mere aggre- 
gation of human beings held toge- 
ther by the sword, without com- 
munity of language, faith, tradi- 
tions, or tendencies; nor is it any 
state where the will of an absolute 
sovereign supersedes the collective 
thought and life of the people. 
But the construction of the nation 
upon this principle is, in effect, a 
division of labour for human civi- 
lisation and improvement; each 
group taking the work that it is 
fitted for, as each country has its 
products, and all harmonising toge- 
ther in a common aim. 

It is (says Mazzini, writing of the 
theory of nationality) the alliance of na- 
tions to accomplish in peace and love 
their mission upon earth; the organisation 
of free and equal peoples, mutually aiding 
one another, each profiting by the resources 
which the others possess in civilisation and 
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in progress, and marching onward, free 
from all fetters, to the realisation of that 
chapter of the providence of God which is 
inscribed upon the lecalities of their birth, 
in their traditions, in their national idioms, 
upon their brows. And in their progress 
towards the accomplishment of this special 
providence, the law of recognised duty will 
take the place of that policy of encroach- 
ment upon the rights of others which has 
until the present time ruled over all inter- 
national affairs, and which is in reality 
but the foresight, the overcautiousness, of 
fear. The principle superintending all 
public or international right will no longer 
be the weakening of all that does not ap- 
pertain to self, but the amelioration of all 
through all, the progress of each for the 
advantage of all. 

Such is the outline of Mazzini’s 
religious or political faith, given 
here necessarily without the details 
and colouring afforded by his argu- 
ments and the evidence from his- 
tory which his writings supply: 
and we see at once how working 
for the unity of Italy assumed in 
his eyes the character of a religious 
mission. ‘When in my solitude 
and imprisonment,’ he afterwards 
wrote, ‘the thought came to me 
that Italy might perhaps be destined 
to initiate this new epoch, this 
faith of progress, this new life and 
fraternity for the nations of Europe, 
the immense hope shone like a star 
to my soul.’ He inspired with his 
own faith, and with a sublime spirit 
of enthusiasm and _self-devotion, 
tens of thousands of the youth of 
Italy, which enabled them during 
the long struggle that followed to 
meet with a smile persecution and 
reiterated defeat; they taught, con- 
spired, fought, and died on the 
scaffold and the battle-field, acting 
not only without a thought of self- 
interest, but influenced, even beyond 
the sentiment of patriotism, by the 
conviction that they were working 
for the triumph of a principle that 
involved the good of mankind. 

Let us now turn to Mazzini’s life 
for the practical comment on his 
doctrines. 

It is startling to compare the 
splendour of the aim he formed for 
himself with his positionat the time. 
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At the very period of his imprison- 
ment—the year 1831—a severe poli- 
tical persecution was going on in 
Central Italy. An insurrection had 
just been subdued there, and the 
Governments seemed resolved to 
secure their own safety and repose 
by crushing out the very germs of 
the revolutionary agitation. Their 
fears never carried them to that 
tower of the fortress of Savona, 
where a youth without rank, wealth, 
or followers, was gazing through 
the grating of his prison window 
upon the Alps, the sea, and the 
sky, and meditating the design 
which was eventually to concentrate 
every ray of Italian patriotism to 
one focus, and give to the revolu- 
tionary spirit that already prevailed 
an irresistible force by directing it 
to its true aim. 

No sooner was Mazzini’s imprison- 
ment exchanged for exile, than he 
began his labour by publishing a 
letter addressed to Charles Albert, 
who had just mounted the throne of 
Piedmont, inviting him to identify 
himself with the Italian aspiration 
of freedom from Austria, and unity 
asanation. ‘You can lead us to 
it,’ said Mazzini, ‘if you choose ; 
and we will follow, gratefully ; if 
you renounce this leadership, we 
will press onwards without you; if 
you oppose us, we may die; but our 
children will snatch the sword fall- 
ing from our grasp, and sooner or 
later our aim will be achieved, for 
it is a God-given aim.’ The whole 
sense of the letter was a reiteration 
of the motto at its head—‘ Se no, 
no!’ ‘if you are not with us, we 
are against you.’ This motto is de- 
rived from the form of a declaration 
anciently used by the nobles of 
Arragon at the coronation of their 
kings: ‘If you respect our laws and 
privileges, we will obey you; if not, 
no (Se no, no!)’ In addressing 
this letter to Charles Albert, Maz- 
zini certainly did not dream that 
the King would take up what every 
Italian statesman must have looked 
upon at the time as the wildest pos- 
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sible Utopia of a young enthusiast ; 
but such a letter afforded the best 
practical means of setting before the 
Italian people the idea of Unity. It 
was circulated openly or clandes- 
tinely throughout the peninsula. 
The answer of the King to Mazzini 
was simply exclusion from the po- 
litical amnesty which he had just 
granted on coming to the throne. 
Then with a few friends Mazzini 
founded the association of the 
Giovine Italia. It soon counted 
among its ranks hundreds of young 
men, chiefly of the middle class, 
of all parts of Italy, and absorbed 
all the best elements of the old sect 
of the Carbonari. Its aim was dis- 
tinctly defined and promulgated in 
the three words, Unity, Inde- 
pendence, Liberty. Upon the two 
first it admitted no compromise. In 
regard to the last, although the 
members of the association were all 
republicans, and professed to be so, 
they did not inscribe the word 
Republic on their flag, considering 


that they had no right to anticipate 
the will of the entire people, and 
decree beforehand under what form 
of government the future nation 
should exist ; so that, strictly speak- 
ing, they drew the sword for Unity 


and Independence alone. The first 
efforts of the Giovine Italia were 
directed to awakening the national 
sentiment in the people. Writings, 
printed generally at Marseilles or in 
Switzerland, were spread by mem- 
bers of the association throughout 
the peninsula. The Governments 
soon became aware that they had 
now a more formidable danger to 
encounter than before. An ener- 
geticand relentless persecution com- 
menced, and it was even punishable 
with death to be found in possession 
of a writing of the association. 

The Giovine Italia was not in- 
tended, however, to be educational 
alone. Thought can be completed 
only by action ; besides, there is a 
language in action which speaks to 
all. In the year 1833, insurrection 
was attempted in Savoy; and a 
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simultaneous movement was to have 
taken place in Genoa. The first 
failed through treachery or mis- 
management ; the second was dis- 
covered and prevented. Amon 
those condemned to death for this 
attempt was Garibaldi ; condemned 
though, like Mazzini, in his absence, 
for he escaped. He was one of the 
earliest members of the Giovine 
Italia ; and here we see these two 
young men, nearly of the same age, 
first acting together; who were 
destined at each great crisis of the 
movement, at intervals of years, to 
work again in concert. The one, 
the hero of Italian unity in the field 
of battle ; the other, the warrior in 
the mental contest. 

This failure did not check the 
progress of the cause. Propagand- 
ism went on, and other attempts 
were made at action. The brothers 
Bandiera, who with several others 
were executed in 1844 for attempt- 
ing insurrection in Southern Italy, 
expressed the very spirit in which 
many of these attempts were made, 
when they said: ‘ That Italy may 
live, we must show the Italians how 
to die.’ The members of the Gio- 
vine Italia strove by precept and 
example to rouse their countrymen 
to a new life of enthusiasm and 
energy. They intended that the 
Italians should deserve and become 
fitted for national existence by the 
very struggle to obtain it ; and their 
expectation of eventual practical 
success was logically based on the 
conviction that a people of six-and- 
twenty millions can be independent 
and united if they resolutely will it. 
The founder of the Giovine Italia, 
once addressing its members, thus 
wrote: ‘Think how grand, how 
religious and holy, is the work that 
God confides to us—the creation of 
a people! It never can be done by 
crooked ways nor court intrigues, 
nor by doctrines invented just to 
meet the circumstances of the 
moment; but only by long strug- 
gles, by the living example of 
severe virtue set to the multitude, 
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by resolutely and unceasingly teach- 
ing the truth, by the boldness of 
faith, by the expenditure of our 
blood, and by such a solemn, un- 
dying, never-failing enthusiasm as 
shall be stronger than any suffering 
or misfortune that can afflict the 
heart of man.’ 

In the course of a few years, 
hundreds perished in prison or on 
the scaffold, with the cry, ‘ Viva 
Y Italia !’ on their lips as the cord 
tightened round the throat or the 
bullet pierced the heart, and thou- 
sands passed into exile. But as 
the rage of persecution increased, 
the fervour of propagandism grew 
also: and the word Unity, once 
cast upon Italian soil, and watered 
by blood and tears, kept taking 
deeper root, and spread over the 
country from the Alps to the 
farthest shores of Sicily. If the 
movement had been based only on 
a sense of interests, every failure 
would have had a damaging effect, 
and it would have been abandoned 
altogether whenever the danger 
or suffering of perseverance out- 
weighed the advantage anticipated 
from success ; but the appeal to the 
religious element in man’s nature, 
like the fire of Prometheus drawn 
from heaven, gave life to Italy. 

The enemies of the movement, 
and the disbelievers in the possi- 
bility of success, used often to cast 
upon Mazzini’s head the blood of 
all the patriots who from time to 
time perished on the field or on the 
scaffold, because his teaching had 
urged them on; and in some bitter 
moment of trial, when smarting 
perhaps under this charge, or when 
repeated failures made him doubt 
for an instant of eventual success, 
or of his own power of perseverance, 
he wrote the following touching 
lines in the preface to his Memoirs 
of the brothers Bandiera. He dedi- 
cates these Memoirs to his friend 
Jacopo Ruffini, who had been one of 
the earliest victims of the persecu- 
tion against the Giovine Italia, and 
had killed himself in prison some 
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time before. In the dedication, 
Mazzini thus addresses the spirit of 
his friend : 

Help me, oh help me, that I do not 
despair! From the sphere where you now 
live a life more powerful in intellect and 
love than the earthly life can be, and into 
which new martyrs to the Italian faith have 
just risen up to meet you, pray with them 
to God that He will hasten the fulfilment 
of the destinies He has ordained for Italy. 
But if, indeed, this uncertain light, which I 
have saluted as the dawn, should be only 
the light of some meteor, and long years 
of darkness must yet pass over Italy before 
the ways of the Lord are revealed to her, 
then, for the love I bear you, help me, your 
poor friend, that I may think and act, live 
and die, uncontaminated ; that I may never 
relinquish, either through insupportableness 
of suffering or bitterness of disappointment, 
the worship of the eternal idea, God and 
Humanity ; God the Father and Educator 
—Humanity the progressive interpreter of 
His law. 

The death of Jacopo Ruffini, to 
whom these lines are addressed, is 
one of many touching episodes of 
these times. He was a young sur- 
geon of Genoa, and one of the 
earliest friends of Mazzini. The 
police of the city arrested and im- 
prisoned him as a member of the 
Giovine Italia, and long endea- 
voured in vain to extract a confes- 
sion from him as to the plans of the 
society and the names of its mem- 
bers. At length, one day, they 
showed him a forged document, 
purporting to be a confession signed 
by Mazzini and some others, all of 
whom, they told him, were in prison, 
and had bought their lives by this 
confession: then they urged him to 
save his own life by following their 
example. He begged for a day to 
consider; and in the agony of this 
great trial tore a nail from his 
prison door, opened a vein with it 
and killed himself, writing with his 
blood upon the wall—This is my 
answer. 

When Pius IX. ascended the 
Papal throne in 1846, Italy seemed 
on the eve of a general onut- 
break. The National party, into 
which the Giovine Italia had by 
this time expanded, was growing 
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continually stronger under persecu- 
tion, and Pio Nono at once deter- 
mined to try a policy of conciliation 
with his subjects. Supporting him 
in this policy, and encouraging 
other Italian princes to follow his 
example, there rose up at this time 
the Moderate Party; which con- 
stituted a new obstacle to the 
realisation of Mazzini’s programme. 
This party represented essentially 
conservative and aristocratic inte- 
rests ; but was supported by all the 
timid and the indolent who were 
appalled at the gigantic changes con- 
templated by Mazzini. They raised, 
in opposition to the programme of 
Unity, the banner of Constitution- 
alism. While the National Party 
necessarily looked to the overthrow 
of the Governments that held Italy 
in division, the Moderates con- 
demned revolution altogether, and 
intended to ameliorate and support 
these Governments. They strove 
to allure the people, by the prospect 
of reforms and other present ad- 
vantages, from devotion to the 
great hope of existing as a nation; 
and used to accuse Mazzini of 
forcing the sovereigns to be tyran- 
nical by alarming them, and turn- 
ing the people aside from seeking 
real advantages for the sake of a 
dream. 

Such was the state of parties 
when, in March 1848, revolution 
suddenly triumphed in the Austrian 
States of Northern Italy. In the 
course of some fifteen or twenty 
days Austria lost the whole of the 
Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom, ex- 
cept the cities of Mantua and 
Verona; and this solely through 
popular insurrection. The loss of 
Austria in those few days was esti- 
mated at between twenty and thirty 
thousand men. The insurrection 
burst forth at Milan immediately 
after some constitutional conces- 
sions had been granted by Austria, 
and was a manifest triumph of the 
programme of Nationality over that 
of the Constitutionalists. The in- 
surrection was promoted and led 
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by w nucleus of young men, most of 
whom had been members of the 
Giovine Italia; and the people 
rose to the cry which symbolised 
Italian Unity—Viva I Italia! and 
Viva lV Italia resounded throughout 
Italy, from Milan and Venice to 
Messina and Palermo; while in 
almost every Italian city little bands 
of young men began to arm them. 
selves, and to start off to help 
their brethren against Austria. The 
struggles and the sacrifices of the 
Giovine Italia seemed bearing fruit 
at last. 

‘The Italian princes trembled at 
this evidence of national feeling ; 
they dared not openly oppose the 
general enthusiasm, and, to save 
their own thrones, they mostly pro- 
fessed for the moment to yield to 
the desire for war against Austria ; 
even the Moderates suggested a sort 
of league among the Governments 
to carry on the war. Under such 
auspices the war-cry might still be 
Independence of Austria, but the 
word Unity necessarily faded from 
the banner. The Italian princes, 
however, only pretended to yield to 
the popular feeling in order to per- 
vert, delay, or in some way paralyse 
every effort. Charles Albert alone 
made real war, and even he was 
only half sincere. He acted from 
a double motive, from hope and 
from fear; he saw the prospect 
of aggrandisement for Piedmont at 
the expense of Austria: but he had 
another object also. The diplomatic 
correspondence of the time shows 
that the excuse he put forward to 
European Governments for declar- 
ing war was his wish to supersede 
revolutionary or popularaction, with 
all its democratic tendencies, in the 
movement against Austria. In this 
double motive lay the secret of his 
vacillation and subsequent defeat. 

His entrance into Lombardy 
changed the aspect of the movement. 
The men of the National Party, 
who had Jed the insurrection, gave 
place to a Provisional Government, 
composed of Milanese noblemen of 
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the Moderate Party, who had had no 
hand in turning the Austrians out. 
The political exiles, who began to 
flock back from all parts of Europe 
and America, intending to help in 
the war—Garibaldi being among 
the nuumber—were received with 
coldness and distrust, and the for- 
mation of volunteer bands was dis- 
couraged. Mazzini, who was then 
at Milan, speaking of this distrust 
on the part of the King and his 
councillors, exclaimed in the words 
of St. Theresa when speaking of 
the damned, ‘ Unhappy ones! they 
cannot love.’ 

After three months of inaction 
Charles Albert was defeated by the 
Austrians at Custoza. When the 
news reached Milan, the population 
rose up like an enraged lion ; what 
they had won by their own heroism 
and their blood was now lost by the 
King. The Provisional Government 
in dismay begged Mazzini to coun- 
sel and assist them. Under his 
direction the population was armed 
and volunteers were enrolled ; but it 
soon appeared that Charles Albert, 
immediately after the battle, had 
signed an armistice and a capitula- 
tion for the city ; the outposts were 
in the hands of his troops, and 
nothing could be done. Then 
Mazzini joined Garibaldi, who with 
two or three thousand volunteers 
attempted unsuccessfully to prolong 
the war in the mountains. 

The next scene in which Mazzini 
appears upon the stage is at Rome. 

When Pius IX. fled from his 
dominions to Gaeta, in November 
1848, the Republic quickly sprang 
up from the ruins of the Papal 
Government ; and it seemed as if 
the future Italy had found a cradle 
where all the vigorous elements of 
true national Italian life might draw 
together. With Rome the National 
party had won the key of the posi- 
tion in the struggle for nationality, 
the centre through which there 
might be union between North and 
South. In the deliberations which 
took place in the Assembly for the 
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election of a Triumvirate, while 
Armellini was chosen to represent 
Rome, and Saffi the Legations, 
Mazzini was chosen professedly and 
openly as the representative of Italy 
—the incarnation of the idea of 
Italy, one and free: and by this 
election Italian Unity may be said 
to have been inscribed upon the 
banner of the infant State. Such 
were the hopes of the National 
Party: and energetic preparations 
were already set on foot to carry 
their banner into the Lombardo. 
Venetian Kingdom, when the French 
Government decided upon sending 
an expedition against Rome. 

Most of our readers may remem- 
ber the details of the drama that 
was acted before the walls of Rome ; 
how the first expeditionary force of 
10,000 men was defeated under the 
walls of the city by Garibaldi, who 
issued forth with his volunteers and 
gave it battle ; how Ondinot, in his 
retreat, proposed an armistice ; how 
Lesseps was sent to Rome to open 
sham negotiations ; and, while they 
were going on, the French army 
was gradually increased to 40,000 
men; how the attack was then re- 
newed, and, after an heroic resist- 
ance that lasted fora month, during 
which nearly 3,000 of the truest, 
noblest, bravest hearts of Italy gave 
their life’s blood, the city was sur- 
rendered. 

To appreciate the grandeur and 
the real signification of this defence, 
we must bear in mind that those 
who fought or died at Rome did so 
without any hope of an immediate 
favourable result, without any ex- 
pectation of victory against the 
French. They fought or died for a 
victory. in the future; to afford a 
great moral teaching to the people, 
and to call forth reverence for the 
sanctuary of Italian nationality, the 
future capital of Italy. Although 
the Papal Government was restored 
for a time, the true lasting victory 
was with the Italian National Party: 
it was the climax to all that series 
of acts of self-devotion by which 
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for eighteen years it had been 
working out its mission. Through- 
out the sequence of events from 
1831 to 1849, we have seen how a 
nucleus of young patriots, which 
expanded gradually into a great 
olitical party, embracing the flower 
of Italian manhood and intelligence, 
and working always under the in- 
fluence of one master spirit, suc- 
ceeded by resolute propagandism, 
by a series of daring enterprises, by 
failures and martyrdoms, and by 
glorious though momentary vic- 
tories, in converting the programme 
of the Giovine Italia—Italy one and 
free—into a distinct hope irrevo- 
eably awakened in the Italians. 

It is remarkable how little the 
meaning of all these events was 
understood at the time, either by 
our statesmen or our press: they 
appeared to see only a meaningless 
struggle going on for years, with- 
out system or object, where in 
reality a great purpose was being 
resolutely and irresistibly worked 
out. In the Roman Republic they 
saw only the form of political h- 
berty—the Republic; they were 
either ignorant or incredulous of its 
higher meaning in the National 
sense. 

From this time Mazzini becomes 
a less prominent figure on the scene 
of the great Italian drama; but 
there has been an inner life beneath 
the surface, where his work has been 
unceasing though silent ; and he has 
still represented the impulse that 
has urged the movement onwards. 
Rome fallen, he returned into exile ; 
and for ten years the cold hand of 
Louis Napoleon on the heart of Italy 
seemed to paralyse her action. The 
most daring or most enthusiastic 
sacrificed their lives, or lost their 
liberty, in several vain attempts at 
insurrection ; the many held back, 
appalled at the prospect of encoun- 
tering Austria and France at once. 
The most important of these at- 
tempts was an insurrection in Milan 
in 1853, and an expedition which, 
starting from Genoa, where it was 
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organised, landed in the South, and 
attempted to promote insurrection 
there. Both failed, and both were 
generally condemned as desperate 
and hopeless: yet the former was 
but an attempt to repeat what had 
succeeded in 1848, and the latter to 
anticipate the enterprise which was 
successful under Garibaldi in 1860. 
For the latter attempt Mazzini was 
among those condemned to death 
by the Piedmontese Government. 
He was at Genoa when the expe- 
dition started, and with difficulty 
escaped. The condemnation to death 
passed in 1833 was also still in force, 
as he had been excluded from every 
political amnesty. . 

At length, in 1859, the weight of 
France was for the moment par. 
tially removed, and Italy profited 
by the chance. The terms of the 
alliance between France and Pied- 
mont against Austria in that year 
were simply an aggrandisement of 
territory for each; Piedmont to be 
aggrandised at the expense of Aus- 
tria, France to have Nice and Sa- 
voy. There was a project, besides, 
that in case the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, an Austrian prince, should 
be dethroned during the war, Prince 
Napoleon, who married Victor 
Emmanuel’s daughter, should have 
the crown of Tuscany. Italian in- 
dependence was the war-cry against 
Austria, but to be purchased by a 
not less humiliating dependence 
upon France. 

Mazzini protested against this 
alliance; but at the same time he 
prepared to ward off the danger it 
might bring, and to turn the op- 
portunity for acting, which it af- 
forded, to good account. He went 
to Florence, where, remaining con- 
cealed, he influenced the course of 
events: and when the Grand Duke 
fled from Tuscany, the scheme of 
placing Prince Napoleon on the 
vacant throne was defeated by the 
resolute attitude of the population. 
The conclusion of peace was no 
doubt hastened by Louis Napoleon’s 
discovery that his cousin had but 
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little chance of an Italian throne, 
and by his finding that revolution 
was extending into the Roman 
States. The direct consequence of 
this war amounted to but small 
gain for Piedmont or Italy ; but 
there was an indirect consequence 
of immense value: one certainly 
not intended by Louis Napoleon, 
probably not anticipated by Cavour. 
Revolution had been suffered to 
raise its head in Tuscany and the 
Legations ; free popular action had 
commenced, and here was a field 
for the National Party—or, as it 
now began to be called, the Party 
of Action—to work upon. The 
policy which Mazzini, acting in 
concert with Garibaldi, adopted 
after the Peace of Villafranca was 
this: To persuade or to compel 
Victor Emmanuel to co-operate with 
them for unity. Mazzini published 
a letter to the King exhorting him 
to continue the war against Aus- 
tria, and in place of the alliance of 
Louis Napoleon, which he had lost, 
to accept the alliance of twenty-six 
millions of Italians. He wrote: 
* You have but to utter one word— 
Unity; and you have them with 
you, sublime in enthusiasm, faith, 
and action.” He assured Victor 
Emmanuel that five hundred thou- 
sand volunteers would flock to his 
standard, and concluded, ‘If you 
have a soul capable of loving or of 
understanding the Italian people, 
you know that you may trust to 
their gratitude for your reward.’ 
It was to much the same purport 
as the letter he had addressed to 
Victor Emmanuel’s father twenty- 
eight years before. Then, in order 
to encourage the King to enter upon 
this path, the populations of Tus- 
cany and the Legations voted their 
annexation to Piedmont. 

The first project of the Party of 
Action was for Garibaldi to pass 
with his volunteers from the Lega- 
tions, through the Roman provinces 
on the Adriatic into the Neapolitan 
Kingdom, torevolutionisethe South. 
This project was checked by the 
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prohibition of the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment, Then Mazzini planned 
the insurrection in Sicily. We all 
know how Garibaldi embarked from 
Genoa with a thousand volunteers 
to join the insurrection soon after 
it broke out, and how in a series of 
triumphs, and amid an exulting 
population, he won over to the 
National cause all Southern Italy. 
It was the problem of unity being 
worked out at last in the very way 
in which Mazzini always taught it 
should be. Garibaldi was continuing 
his advance, and approaching the 
Roman States, when his progress was 
arrested by the Piedmontese army 
which had come south to meet him. 
But before he was superseded at 
Naples by the royal forces, he dic- 
tated the form of the Plébiscite by 
which the people of Southern Italy 
were to vote their junction with the 
North. The form was this: We 
vote that Italy be one and indivisible, 
with Victor Emmanuel and his de- 
scendants for constitutional kings. 
This clearly signified that the South 
united with the North under his 
rule, in order to accumulate the 
force of twenty-two millions of 
Italians in his hands, and render 
him strong enough to make Italy 
one by driving the Austrians from 
Venice and the French from Rome. 
In accepting this vote Victor Em- 
manuel became bound at last to the 
programme of Unity. 

This programme once accepted, 
the supporters of the Government 
in the Chamber and the press began 
to speak and write of Unity as if 
they, and the King, and his Minis- 
ters, had been working for it all 
their lives. This tone was natu- 
ral in the Ministerial press of 
Italy, but it is rather remarkable 
that it should have been followed 
by an influential portion of our own 
press, although only a year or two 
before it had been accustomed still 
to write of Italian Unity as a dan- 
gerous and Mazzinian Utopia. Nor 
would it have been a merit in 
Victor Emmanuel if he had long 
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cherished this project. It was not 
till he could say to other Italian 
princes, ‘ Behold, I am not led by 
ambition ; I but obey the manifest 
will of the entire people,’ that he 
had a right to act. The fact is, 
the policy of Cavour had simply 
been to place Piedmont in such an 
attitude towards the national as- 
piration that, without being so 
completely identified with it as to 
be compromised by any unsuccess- 
ful movement, it might yet be able 
to step in and support, or take 
advantage of, any that proved suc- 
cessful. Cavour was a professed 
despiser of speculative ideas or 
cloudy theories, and the last man to 
devote the energies of a life—as 
Mazzini had done—to realise a great 
conception of doubtful practica- 
bility. 

When the North and South were 
first united under the sceptre of Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, the Party of Action 
had resolved to give the monarchy a 
fair trial as a means of completing 
Unity. They laboured consti- 
tutionally to obtain the arming of 
the country, and a development of 
all its powers to bring to a com- 
pletion the great national work. 
They endeavoured to obtain the 
introduction into Italy of a militia 
resembling that in Switzerland, 
which would have given more than 
two millions of armed and trained 
men to Italy. Then they struggled 
for permission to form volunteer 
regiments as in England. Bnt all 
their efforts were defeated by the 
distrust which Cavour, and after 
him his successors in the Ministry, 
entertained of the democratic ten- 
dency inherent in popular and 
volunteer forces. After two years 
of patient trial, the Party of Action 
turned again to work out its mission 
in the old way. The two most im- 
portant enterprises undertaken by 
it were both led by Garibaldi, and 
both were failures ; the first termi- 
nated at Aspramonte; the second 
with his defeat at Mentana. 
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Italy, under Victor Emmanuel, 
has, however, at length achieved 
the completion of her Unity; but 
the last act of the drama little cor- 
responds in grandeur or interest 
with those preceding it, and forms 
a tame sequel to the enthusiasm, 
heroism, and self-devotion of the 
sarlier scenes. Instead of winning 
the completion of their national 
existence through a final heroic 
struggle to achieve it, and rising 
up with a sense of their own power 
and dignity, the Italians slipped 
into possession of Venice and Rome 
through victories not their own. 
The form of Italy is complete in all 
her fair proportions; but the soul 
that should animate that form— 
such a soul, at least, as Mazzini 
hoped to see—is not there. And 
in this respect he has died dis- 
appointed. Of late he devoted him- 
self to a peaceful Republican propa- 
ganda, not inculcating insurrection, 
lest it might risk the disruption of 
Unity, which of course is sacred 
before all things. His object has 
been to sow seed which may ger- 
minate in the future, and exercise 
the regenerating and elevating in- 
fluence which he always attached 
to Republican ideas. 

Such has been the teaching and 
the career of Mazzini. That life of 
passionate energy which knew no 
rest, and in which no act was ever 
dictated by a selfish thought, has 
passed away. That he interpreted 
the wants or the signs of the age 
correctly, when he predicted, forty 
years ago, the tendency in European 
populations to re-form themselves 
into groups according to the theory 
of Nationality, is now beyond dis- 
pute. How far he was right in 
connecting this movement with a 
new and distinct development of 
religious progress, is a question 
more difficult to determine. Some 
future generation will decide 
whether he was a dreamer or 4 
prophet. 
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